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PREFACE. 



The following papers originally appeared in Ilie 
Penny Magazine^ at different periods between the 
years 1834 and 1845, But they have been revised, 
and some additional matter ha^ been introduced in 
them. 

Most of the »ubjecti§ were suggested by the 
designs of Bartolommeo Pinelli, With a few 
exceptions J the papers were written from memory. 
They are the recollections of what I paw and heard 
in the South of Italy, between the years 1816 
and 1827, and more particularly among the pea- 
santry and common people* They relate, almost 
entirely, to matters which seem to be considered as 
too trivial to merit the attention of writing tonri^tSj 
and which are not easily to be learned by the hasty 
travdler along the highroads, or by any one that 
doe^ not wander into nooks and corners^ and live 
much among the people of the country* Few, — 
very few, — of the materials of these tvol^sa^s^XftNefc 
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IV PBEFACE. 

found in Italian books. The literature of Italy 
has, unhappily, for three hundred years,, laboured 
under a nightmare of pedantry; and of all 
sedentary men of letters the Southern Italian are, 
perhaps, the most sedentary. Some of them are 
now making better signs. I only speak of them as 
I knew them . 

Many of the things which I have attempted to 
describe are now passing rapidly away. The cus- 
toms, sports, and observances may linger on for 
ages in the remote districts, but there is every 
appearance that, in the cities, they will soon die 
out and be forgotten of men. Naples, when I last 
— and very reluctantly — quitted it, in 1827, was 
not what I had found it in 1816. But, since 
my departure, the amazingly increased number of 
foreign travellers, the facilities afforded by steam- 
navigation, the opening of new roads, the esta- 
blishing of schools, the reign of a young king who 
is not that enemy to all innovation which his pre* 
decessors were, and many inevitable and obvious 
circumstances, have vastly accelerated the change, 
and have more and more assimilated Naples to the 
other civilized capitals of Europe. Thus, some of 
my notes may be regarded as a record of things 
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which are already past, and which have left hardly 
any other record of their existence behind them. 

These recollections of mine may possibly afford 
materials for another volume. . My memory may 
now and then play me a trick ; but, from my long 
familiarity with the country and the people, and 
tlie frequency and fondness with which I dwell upon 
them, and the happy days I spent there, I flatter 
myself that no serious error (if the word serious 
may, in any mode, be applied to these trifling 
sketches) will escape or has hitherto escaped me. 

Though, in case of my revisiting Naples, I 
should certainly grieve at the dethronement of 
Policinella, the orderliness and stillness of the 
Molo, the disappearance of the flower-pot Calessi, 
and of my merry old friends the Lazzaroni, I 
heartily wish the Neapolitans success and happiness 
in their present transition state. It were ungrateful 
in me to do less, or ever to forget the kindness I 
received from all classes of them, during a long 
series of years. 

C. M. F. 

Jtme, 1846. 
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POPULAR CUSTOMS, &c. 

OF THE 

SOUTH OF ITALY. 



MACCARONI-EATERS, 

Maccaroxt, or tnncpherom^ — tholeorned are divided as 
to the ortboerraphy and ctynioloiry of the word, — ia ditj 
princj[>al Jboil of the poorer, and the favourite didi of all 
classes o\' Neapolitans, So nmch is this the case that 
the people of Najiles has-^e had for mnny ages the nick- 
name oi ** Mangia-macearoni," or nmcearoni-catens* 

A fine Enghish lady at Paris onee asked a gentleman 
of her own country wlio had recently arrived fi-om Itiily, 
'** On what sort ol' a tree umt^aroni grew V" But, in all 
probability, most of our readers whcj have aeon the stil>- 
stance do not partukq of her ignorance, but know that it 
13 made with wh^aten flour, 

*^ Grano duro/* or ** Grano dpi Mar Nero," the small 
iiard-fjrained vv heat grown in the lliissian territorief on 
the Ulaek Sea, and shipped at Odessa and Taganrok, 13 
considered the best for the purpose ^ and was oneti »m- 
jsortcd into Naples for the maccaroni manufacturers. As 
that kingdom is essentially agricultural itself, the iui- 
jxirtation of this foreign corn was felt as an evil ; hut as 
the manufacturers always declared thoy eould not pro* 
(hice good maccaroni without it, and as a deterioration 
in I he quality of the national dish would be felt es n 
lerious national calemiity, the import trade continued tt> 
bQ allowodj though the Neapolitan agrleulturbtfrer|uCDtly 
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could not find a market for his home-grown com, A 
wiser step, however, than prohibition, was to procure 
and cultivate the particular hard grain in their own 
territories, and this has now been done for many years 
in Apulia, where the soil and climate are considered as 
most favourable. The grano duro is chiefly shipped at 
Manfredonia, Barletta, Ban, and other ports on the Adri- 
atic, and is sold in the Neapolitan market under the 
name of the port it comes from. 

The best maccaroni is made entirely of the grano 
duro ; but, in the inferior qualities, this is sometimes 
mixed with soft wheat. The conversion of the flour — 
which is somewhat more coarsely ground than that 
intended for bread — into the long, round strings, called 
maccaroni, is. effected by a very simple process. With 
the addition of water alone, the flour is worked up into 
paste, and this paste is kneaded for a length of time, by 
a heavy, loadea block of wood, which beats into the 
trough where the paste is deposited; this block or 
piston is attached to a beam acting as a lever, whose 
ndcrum is near to the block, whilst the other extremity 
of the beam is some eight or ten feet from the fulcrum. 
One or more men or boys seat themselves astride at the 
fartiier end of this beam, and, descending with their 
own weight, and springing up by putting their feet to the 
ground, give the requisite reciprocating motion to the 
&ver. They, in fact, play at see-saw with the block at 
the shorter end of the lever ; and the effect produced on 
the eye of a stranger by a large manufieuitory where 
several of these machines and a number of sturdy fellows, 
nearly naked and all bobbing up and down, are at 
work, has something extremely ludicrous in it When 
the paste has been sufficiently kneaded, it is forced, by 
JBimpie pressure, through a number of circular holes, the 
dzes of which determine the name to be given to the 
substance. That of superior diameter is maccaroni, that 
of smaller is vermicelli, and that smaller still is called 
fedelini. The maccaroni is hollow throughout, and many 
jpersons have been puzzled to know how it is formed into 
the$e long tubes. Nothing is more simple. Over e&6k 
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-of the larger holes meant for mauciiroui a smull copper 
bridge is erected, which is suffieicntJy elevated to permit 
the paste to pass under it into the liole ; from this britl^o 
depends a copper wire viiiich goes right through the 
hole, and of course leaves hollow the paste that descends 
through tli<3 hole. Such of my readers as have seen our 
common clay-pipes for smoking manufactureil, wiil 
readily understand this^ for this part of the process is the 
siime ibr maccaTODi as for pipes. There are some minor 
distinctions in the preparatioti of these respective articles 
which it TflToulU be tedious to explain, but the tnatcrial 
and main processes are the same in both* When the paste 
has been forced through the holes, like wire through a 
wire-drawer's plate^ a workman takee up the niaccaroni 
or vermicelli mid htmgait across a line to dry. From the 
Jong kneading it has received, the substance is very con- 
ii.Nitcnt, and dries in tinbroken strings that ai-e two or 
three yards in length. 

Besides ro&ccaroni, vermicelli, and fedelini^ which wre 
in moat general use, the Neapolitans make from jiaste 
Bimilurly prepared an almost infinite variety of other 
culinary articles, some of which are loiifTj narrow, and 
flat, like ribbons, — some broad and thin, J ike sheets of 
paper, — some rouxid, like balls, — some in the shape of 
beans, or smaller, like peas, £te, &e. To each of these 
the copious Neapolitan dialect has afExcd a distinctive 
name. The Yocahularj' is thus immeniie I Alter those 
wo have mentioned, however^ the gi-eatcst ilivo writes are, 
Lassagna, Gnocchi, and Strangola-prevcte* (the last 
an odd designation, signifying ** strangle, or choke 
priest !*')* 
Matmlactories of a like nature exist at Genoa, and ui 

-^some other parts of the peninsula ; hut the Genoese mix 
saffron witb tiicir i^aste, which ^ves it a yellow colour ; 
and the Neapolitans^ proud of the only manuJaeture in 
which they ej£ec!, treat with great contempt the similar 
productions of all the rest of Italy. It must be allowed , 
indeed, even by the unprejudiced, that their maecoroni 

• Prevete (Neapolitan for the Italian word Prele), Priest 

n2 
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is by far the best. It is made, of course, throughout the 
whole of this maccaroni-eating kingdom ; but the best is 
manufactured on the coast of the Bay of Naples, about 
La Torre del Greco and La Torre dell* Annunziata, 
two towns through which the traveller must pass on his 
way to the ruins of Pompeii, Psestum, &c., and where 
he is sure to see the maccaroni-works in full activity. 
The productions of these works go by the general name 
of " Pasta della costa." They command higher prices 
than any maccaroni, vermicelli, &c., made elsewhere, 
and are exported in very considerable Quantities. Ex- 
traordinary importance is attached to these articles in 
some remote places in the interior of the kingdom, where 
communication with the capital is difficult. 

In respectable Neapolitan houses maccaroni is on the 
dinner-table at least twice or thrice a week, — in many, 
«very day. It is served up first ; and on maccaroni- 
days, generally speaking, no soup appears. The writer 
would rack his memory and ingenuity in vain in at- 
tempting to describe the numerous ways in which it is 
cooked. But these arc two of the most common prepara- 
tions : — ^The maccaroni is thrown into a cauldron con- 
taining boiling water, care being taken to bend and 
not to break the strings more than necessary (for half the 
beauty of this pasta consists in the length of its fibre), 
and it is there left to boil until, from white, it assumes a 
greenish tinge, which, if properly managed, it does in 
about a quarter of an hour. 

Verdi-verdil green ! green ! is the expression of the 
Neapolitan's delight, when his maccaroni has been pro- 
perly boiled to the very second. It is then taken out of 
the cauldron— drained of all the water, then saturated 
with some concentrated meat gravy, sprinkled through- 
out with finely grated cheese, and served up in a large 
tureen, in firm unbroken strings, which are easily de- 
tached from each other. 

In the second preparation the maccaroni, after being 
boiled in the same manner (for the Neapolitans ener- 
geticiilly maintiun that there is only one proper way of 
boiling it), and then strabed, is merely anointed with a 
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Kttle butter, wliich h thrown in in soliti pieces, and Jis- | 
lolvcd by the heat contained in tlie pnate — to tiiis grated j 
cheese is adt!cd, 05 in tlie other process, and a further^ 
iddition of toniata or love-apple suitce makes the dish j 
Excellent. i 

The reader may be assured, that cooked in either of 
these ways, to gay nothtn^ of the other more recondite^ 
preparations of the Italian cook, maccaroni is incotn-: 
mmbly sufierior to tJiat pappy, greasy, indigesfible sub-i 
ftance, a positive disgrace to the name it bears , whichi 
pa soniet lines intruded on our English t&bles. Prepared J 
fin the Neapolitan manner, maccaroni is ntitritions^ ^atis-. 
ifjing, Jisht, and easy of digestion. 

The strings, or sticks of the maccaroni ou^rht not to b&l 
bmken into many fragments, as our English cooks, ill 
fnot fore warned J aie sure to praet'se ; tl^ey arc to beJ 
rboiled in a capacious iron caufdron or very large s»uee^ i 
fpan, and ought not to be broken until they arc served 
out, upon tiible, from the tureen to the plate, when each 
ater breaks them for hinisell' Mitb hi$ fork, liut your, 
ue*bred laKzarone, who scorns knives and fork?, and jaits 
bis food into his nmuth with his fingers, never breaks the 
itrings at all until they are descending, faciik d^rensv^r 
down the wide throat to the Averntis of his stomach. 11 e„ 
okes up a whole Imndfnl from his wooden platter, give 
"St a flouHsh in the air, and then lots it gradually drop 
into his mouth. But,* this practice is rather picturesque 
I than genteel or cleanly ; and £i I though 1 warmly reeom- 
[mend their manner ol^ coc^king it, I can scarcely recom-J 
I III end to the imitation of J^^nglishmen the Neapolitans*'! 
'^Wiode of eating maccaroni. 

.' It has been already said tliat this paste forms ihe prin-^ 

hti]in\ food of the jioorer classes ot Neapolitans, The^'J 

K^ould be too happy, however, if they could get it everyi 

fday I In the course of the Mcek they are tmen obliged 

|lo *:atisfy themselves with bread generally made of 

Indian com, with a few onions or heads of garlic, ami a 

little miiK^stra rerdc (or greens boded in plain water^ 

R'ith a small lump of fardo or hog s fat thrown in to give 

i flavour). Many thousands of them do not cat meat 
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for weeks, nay months together, but they care not for 
this if they can have their maccaroni, which is a substi- 
tute for every eatable. 

Venders of this national commodity are established in 
every comer of the city of Naples. Some have shops or 
cellars where they prepare and retail it,* but a much 
greater number cook it on moveable furnaces in the open 
air, and sell it to their hungry customers in the streets, 
who eat it from the dealer's bench without plates, knives, 
forks, spoons, or any such luxuries. In former times 
these maccaroni-stalls dared to stand under palaces, and 
lined even the Strada Toledo, and other of the principal 
streets, mixed up, in grotesque confusion, with the stalls 
of other retailers and of artisans. The concise Forsyth, 
who was there at the beginning of the present century, 
says, " A diversity of trades dispute with you the streets ; 
you are stopped by a carpenter's bench, you are lost 
among shoemaker's tools, you dash among the pots of a 
maccaroni-stall, and you escape behind a lazzarone's ni^t- 
basket." Such is still the fate of the inexperienced per- 
ambulator in some of the lower parts of the town ; but of 
late years the characters and things enumerated have 
gradually been obliged to retire from the main streets 
and confine themselves to lanes and alleys and the out- 
skirts of the town ; in which last places, particularly on 
a giomo di festa, or holiday, the maccaroni-venders are 
to be found in compact groups, and (not satisfied with 
the temptation offered by their steaming cauldrons and 
well-known stalls) waving samples of their fare, at the 
end of long ladles, in the air, and inviting, at the top 
of their Stentorian voices, all passers by to stop and 
partake. 

Some of the stationary maccaroninshops, in the popular 
quarters of the town, are rather large and imposing edi- 
fices, having open porticoes in front, where the csudron 

15 seen perpetually boiling over a charcoal fire, and a 
wine canteen in the rear, furnished with wooden stools 
and benches, and decorated with rude grotesque paint- 
ings on the walls, not quite so classical as those found in 
the chambers of Pompeii. It is also common .to have 
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trtftin ptthy, significant sentences inambed on tho walls,, < 

as " Qtrt d mnngia moifo e spertd/; poco"* (lie re one eofc 

much and spends little) ; " Domani si fa crediRHsn^ ma 

tgi no" (to-morrow credit is given , but to-day not)^ 

here is, or tliere was in ray dmej a group of these i 

ops near the Capimn ^te of the city, and another neaiij 

e Kola gate. Tho tnaccaroni thus sold in the streets j 

d by the way-sides is merely boiled in plain water, ' 

d more frcqnently eaten without any condiment what-^i 

er ; sometimesj however, it U sprinkled with eoinej 

caecia cuvnUa (a cottrae white cheese made of! 

Id's milk)} for which additional luxury a propnr*] 

ate charge is miide. Tlie tnere mention of " fjuatire 

\accheroni con o zvgMIIo" or " some maccaroni with 

cat g-ravj/' will make your lazzarone^s moutli water, m J 

\ai is a luxury which mr-ely comes within his means.* 

For five gr&ni (nbout twopence English) a man may 

thus yQ:\'j well stay the emvings of hunirer j for ten 

^rmii he may have a com|)Iete teast^ with scraped buf- 

lo cheese intlurlpd. With three graai more he can 

idulge in a carajh or bottle of common wine, or la 

immer time, if Ke prefers it, for the ^amc sum he can-J 

lire a large glass of dcliciously iced water and hali 
►f a huge melon- 
It is worthy of remark that your genuine laziaron^ 
spiscs to ti5e a wine*glu3s or even Aq touch the bottLo 
itn hid Ups^he drinks like the New Zealanderj^J 
d, frequentiy iiolding the bottle almost at arm's length,, 
mrs a continuous stream from its neck into his mouth?L 
his alfo is a feiit in which tiiey take pride, and he la 
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* It would be difficult to say why, but the Neapolitans, lU^ ■ 
speaking of a certain poriioa* or as we should say '' a little j 
maccaroni," always usi? the numeral word joifj , as the S€otcb 
,y ** ^ few broth/* For other eatables they ap^aly the nunti 
iT iwoy — thus, **Aa mamfuiio due qHagiie^'* I have eateq _ 
two quails— in which ecuse tlie words luast not be taken T 
literally, for youi- interlocutor may have eatea a dozea ^ 
quails — the phrase only means that b*f has eaten of the birds 
(or whatever else tlitjy may be) ijinjntioucd, and is not at all 
ispeclic of nmnber or quantity. 
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deemed a, good performer who can make the wine de> 
scribe a beiuitiful curve between the bottle and his lips, 
and by a sudden jerk of the hand stop its further out* 
pouring without spilling the liquor. 

The reader is not to suppose for a moment that the 
people of Naples are offended at being designated as 
** Mangia-Maccaroni." They take pride in their na- 
tional commodity, and in their national nick-name, which 
nick-name they freely and constantly bestow upon them- 
selves. When I arrived at Naples — alack! tis thirty 
good years since — the second, if not the very first, ques- 
tion put to me by every Neapolitan with whom 1 made 
acquaintance, gentle or simple, of the rougher or of the 
softer sex, was — Ebbene^ Don Carlo f come vi picxdcmo 
i nostri maccaronif (Well ! how do you like our macca- 
poni ?) And I verily believe that my verv determined 
constant affection for the national dish helped me on to 
the good will and hospitality of the people. They have 
a notion not only that their maccaroni is the best in the 
world, but that good maccaroni can be made in no other 
part of the world. One of my warmest allies — who was 
oftentimes my host, and who fed me surpassingly well 
while I was luxuriating in the sunny paths of Italian 
literature, and reading Tasso in his native place — the old^ 
bluff, honest, and wholly unlettered superior of the 
Franciscan monastery of Sorrento, accounted for thi» 
superexcellence entirely by climate. Air, and the qua- 
lity of the water used, may have something to do with 
it. But my old friend carried out his theory to great 
lengths, and made the manufacture of all manner of 
goods, in other countries, depend wholly and solely 
upon climate. 

" No doubt," he would say, "you English make ex- 
cellent razors, knives, gunpowder, and calico ; but it is 
only because your native air and climate are favourable 
thereunto. We Neajwlitans make the best maccaroni in 
the universal world, because our climate is conform 
to that. You may take the same machinery, the same 
hard grain, the same men that manufacture it there over 
at the Torre dell' Annunziata, and yet you shall find if 
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you set them to work at Livorno, or nearer at hand, air 
Koine, or Civit& Vecchia, or at Terracina, close on our 
frontiers, they cannot make you maccaroni like our best, 
or such as we have had for supper to-night. And why ? 
Because they cannot carry the climate with them.'* 
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4eemed a, good performer who can make the wine de> 
scribe a beautiful curve between the bottle and his lips, 
and by a sudden jerk of the hand stop its further out* 
pouring without spilling the liquor. 

The reader is not to suppose for a moment that the 
people of Naples are offended at being designated as 
** Mangia-Maccaroni." They take pride in their na- 
tional commodity, and in their national nick- name, which 
nick-name they freely and constantly bestow upon them- 
selves. When I arrived at Naples — alack! tis thirty 
good years since — ^the second, if not the very first, ques- 
tion put to me by every Neapolitan with whom 1 made 
acquaintance, gentle or simple, of the rougher or of the 
softer sex, was — Ebbene^ Don Carlo j come vi piiicciano 
i nostri maccaronif (Well ! how do you like our macca- 
poni ?) And I verily believe that my very determined 
constant affection for the national dish helped me on to 
the good will and hospitality of the people. They have 
a notion not only that their maccaroni is the best in the 
world, but that good maccaroni can be made in no other 
part of the world. One of my warmest allies — who was 
oftentimes my host, and who fed me surpassingly well 
while I was luxuriating in the sunny paths of Italian 
literature, and reading Tasso in his native place — the old^ 
bluff, honest, and wholly unlettered superior of the 
Franciscan monastery of Sorrento, accounted for thi» 
superexcellence entirely by climate. Air, and the qua- 
lity of the water used, may have something to do with 
it. But my old friend carried out his theory to great 
lengths, and made the manufacture of all manner of 
goods, in other countries, depend wholly and solely 
upon climate. 

" No doubt," he would say, "you English make ex- 
cellent razors, knives, gunpowder, and c^ico ; but it is 
only because your native air and climate are favourable 
thereunto. We Neapolitans make the best maccaroni in 
the universal Morld, because our climate is conform . 
to that. You may take the same machinery, the same 
hard grain, the same men that manufacture it there over 
at the Torre dell' Annunziata, and yet you shall find if 
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just aboirt to start. A very strong- rope, secured bjr a 
I Biachino on each 'side, is drawn across the street of the 
I Corso, and up to this oflch man tri(?3 to bring his horsp^ 
'Mdirig it in, with all hia mig-ht, by the head. The 
Trasteverinij and many of th« peasantry in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome^ are remarkauly fine,* muscular men ; 
0nd as they generally go to work with theJr arms and 
neekf bare, and as they have frequently to maintain 
r^fi struggle of downright strength with their excited 
[horses, the Action of their limbs and muaclea, and other 
I circumstances^ offer a useful exhibition to the sculptor or 
painter. Though there are no riders, human life is more 
endangered in these than in our races. Sometimes the 
Ahorse masters hia groom ^ and breaks away before the 
Cori?o is cleared of people, in which and in several other 
I cases serious accidents aii? almost sure to happen. 

When matters are ready, a troop of dragoons set off 

ft-oni the other end of the Corso, and go at full gallop to- 

\ van 3s the starting-post, clearing the May : these soldiers 

^ then retire J and soon after an officer bloin's a trumpet 

i from a balcony erected near to the spot whence the race 

lis to l>egin. At the sound of the trumpet the strong 

tj^pe stretched across the street drops ^ tne grooms let 

go their hold J and off start tho horses like aiTOws from 

a bow* The harder they nm , ihe more they are pricked. 

Some of them hsive been known to be so wise as to stop^ 

when the motion of the leaden ballp, of course, would 

cease ; but generally they run on at mad career, and occa- 

monal/f/ show emulation and spite, by catching and 

biting at each other. 

The judge of the race is no le&a a personage than the 
Governor of Rome, who stands at a window in the 
pahice of Venice, at which building is Che goal or win- 
ning-post, or, as the Romans call it, *Ua rijiresa de* l>ar- 
beri*" A little beyond this palace the street is shut in 
with a screen of strong canvas, through which the horses 
not un frequently dash, though to their eyes it must look 
almost like a wall. The prize given to the master of the 
winning horse h merely an amamental flag antl a piece 
1 ©f embrowlered stuff* 
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A ROMAN HORSE-RACE. 

HoBSB-sAciNG forms one of the principal amusements of 
the Carneval at Rome. The common people, perhaps, 
do not take so much delight in any other pastime of tnat 
gay season. A Roman liorse-race is, however, a very 
different thing from an English one. Instead of a con- 
test in which the skill and boldness of man are as much 
to be admired as the speed and vigour of the animal he 
rides, the Roman course presents nothing but the horse 
which runs without any rider. It is not, however, left 
entirely to its own spirit and emulation ; if it were, the 
sight would be more interesting, as showing the natural 
character of the animal : but it is started by noise, and 
goaded on by contrivances quite as artificial as the whip 
and spur of our jockeys. 

The barberi (barbs— so called, perhaps, because the 
first horses thus employed were of the fearbary breed), 
when brought to the starting-post, are gaily ornamented 
in the front of the head, and sometimes down the neck, 
with plumes of peacock and other feathers. To a girth 
which goes round the body of each, are attached several 
loose straps which have at their ends small balls of lead 
from which issue sharp steel points, — the motion imparted 
to these straps by the animals* running keeps up a con- 
tinual spurring on their flanks and bellies. Sheets of thin 
tin, stiff paper, or some other substance that will make a 
rustling or rattling noise when agitated, are also fastened 
on the horses' backs. 

The last-mentioned articles serve to startle and alarm 
them, as if the prickly leaden balls were not excitement 
enough. The rearing, kicking, pawing, and snorting 
they make, when thus equipped, may be easily conceived. 
The most interesting part oi the sight is when they are 
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just about to start, A very strong" rope, Beeured bj a 
machine on each 'side, is drawn across the street of tUe 
Corao, and up to this each mnn tries to bring his horse» 
holding it ill J with all hi^ might , by the head. The 
Trasteverini, aud luany of the peasantry in the neig-h* 
bourhood of Homc^ are retnarkamy fiiic^ muscuhir men ; 
and as they generally go to work with their arms and 
necks bare, and as they Isave frequently to maintain 
a struggtle of downright strength with their excited 
horses, the aetiou of their limbs and muscles, und other 
cireumstanees, offer a useful exhibition to the sculptor or 
painter. Though there ai'e no riders, humaji lite ia mora 
endangered in these than in our races. Some times the 
horse masters his groom, and breaks away betbre the 
Corso is cleared of ]>eoplo, in which and in several other 
eases senous accidents are almost sure to hnppen. 

When matters are ready, a troop of dragoons set oiF 
from the other end of the Corso, aad go at lull gallop to- 
wards the starting-post, clearing the way : thc^e soldiers 
then retire, and soon after an officer blows a trumpet 
frf>m a balcony erected near to the spot whence the race 
is to begin. At the sound of the trumpet the strong 
rojKs stretched across the street drops, the grooms lot 
go their hold, and off start the horses like arrows from 
a bow. The harder they run, the more they are pricked. 
Some of them have been known to be so wise as to slop, 
when the motion of the leaden balls^ of course, would 
cease ; but generally they run on at ma<I citrcer, and occa* 
siontjilij show enmlation and spite, by eatchmg and 
biting at eaeh other, 

7' he judge of the race is no less a personage than the 
Governor of Rome, who stands at a window in the 
pslaee of Venice, at which building is ti>e goid or win- 
ning-post, or, as the Romans call it, ^' la ripresa de* bar- 
beri*" A little beyond this palace the street is phut in 
with a screen of strong canvas, through which the horses 
not un frequently dash, though to their eyes it must look 
almost like a wdL The prize given lo the master of the 
winning horse is morel}'- an ornamental flag and a piece 
»f embroidered stuff. 
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Dunng- the first six days of the Cameval, ivbich at 
Ilomek^it limited to eight days, matches of mares, barbs, 
and other horses are run alternately; but during the 
two last days these different classes of animals run all to* 
gether, and thus naturally add to the riot, danger, and 
confusion of the exhibition. 

Some of the barberi brought up to tne rope, though, 
small, being mostly rather under than over fourteen hands, 
are dean-legged, well-formed, compact, and spirited 
creatares, giving evidence of good blood ; but, taking the 
Roman racers generally, we doubt, were they mounted, 
whether they would not be beaten in most of our pony* 
races. 

Though betting, which gives such a perilous interest 
to our race-course, is by no means common, and the 
prize contended for so little worth, nothing can exceed 
the eagerness of the excitable Italians on these occasions. 
During the heat, the spectators honour with deafening* 
" bravoes " the horse that runs well, and hiss and hoot 
with almost equal noise all such as lag behind. 

The Maltese have another very curious method of 
horse-racing. The horses are indeed mounted, but they 
are not furnished with saddle, bridle, or any things of the 
sort ; the riders sit on the bare back, and have no reins 
or any thing else in their hands except a small nointed 
i.nstrumeut, not unlike a cobbler's awl, with whicn they 
prick on their steeds. 

These races arc held on a grand festival in the month 
of June, near Cittk Vecchia in the interior of the island. 
The horses are generally barbs, imported from the neigh- 
bouring coast of Africa, — small, good tempered, and cer- 
tainly not swift. To these characteristics of the animals, 
which facilitate such a mode of equitation, we must add 
the important circumstance, that where the run or tho 
great effort is made they go up hill. ^ 

With an animal of anything like the velocity and 
springy action of an English race-horse, it would be im- 
possible to do without what the author of an excellent 
article on the " Turf," in No. xcviii. of the * Quarterly 
Review/ calls " tJiie fulcrum of the stirrups ;" and it 
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would only be a little less impossible to stop him without 
bit or bridle. Indeed , even with such steeds as some of 
them have, we fancy, if the Maltese would reverse the 
case, and make the grand run down hill, instead of up, 
that not many of them would keep their seats. j^It would 
excite the derision of the Buckles and the Chimeys, and 
other heroes of our turf, to see a naked-legged, naked- 
armed, red-sashed, slovenly set of fellows, rolling about 
on their ponies like so many Bacchuses on wine-barrels, 
flourishing their awls, and bawling out in the most in- 
decorous manner ; but, notwithstanding this, the Maltese 
races certainly offer a novel and amusing scene to the 
stranger. 
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ITALIAN LETTER.WRITERS. 

3oMB years ago it was no uncommon thing, particularly 
in those parts of London near the river, as Wapping and 
Shad well, to see stuck in the window of a shop or in 
ffODt of a stall, such inscriptions as '* Letters written 
here," " Letters written to all parts of the worlpl," " A 
large assortment of letters on all sorts of subjects to be 
found within," &c. &c. 

These inscriptions, however, have been gradually dis- 
appearing with the spread of education among the 
people. No doubt there are still many individuals in 
London who cannot write, and that much remains to be 
done in this important branch of popular instruction ; 
but it is equally certain that at the present day there 
are few families, even among the poorest, without some 
member of it, or without some friend or neighbour, that 
is qualified to carry on its limited correspondence; — 
and thus the occupation of a general public letter- 
writer is going, and is almost gone, from among us in 
London. 

Far difi'erent is it at Rome, and still more so at 
Naples. In both these cities a body of men not incon- 
siderable in number, and who have no other occupation 
whatever, gain their bread by writing letters for the 
poor and uneducated classes. These humble yet im- 
portant functionaries — for in no condition of socfety can 
the faculty of carrying on a correspondence of affection 
or of business by means of letters be considered other- 
wise than important— do not, generally speaking, occupy 
either shop or stall, but ply their labours in the open air. 
Their portable establishment, or stock in trade, consists 
of an old rickety table, with sometimes a desk upon it, 
two low stools (one for the writer, the other for the cus- 
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tomer)^ a few sheets of paper, some pens, a peakmie 
» made like a razor and almost as bi^, a still more oddty 
lihaped inkhom and a pair of i^pectackUj either to aid 
liiieir sight or to pive a grave look. Thus furnished they 
Ffiit through tlie Jay, generally near to the post-office, 
[hither deapatclniig business or waiting: for it. The va- 
jtiety of subjects they have to discuss is of comse almost 
f infinite; but as pcojjle are never more inelined to write 
than when thoy are in love, and as the poor Italians are 
' a very loving^ and (be it said to their honour^ and the 
' shame of tliuir rich and noble countrymen) a very vir- 
tuous people, these scribes have, T>eHmps, love-letters to 
lyrite more frequently than any other kind of epistle. 
' The picture of the *' Letter-writer," painted at Home 
ihy Mr, J. P, DaviSj which is well known by means of 
re j^eated* en graving, is a trathful representation of an 
interesting, a touching, though common Horaan scene. 
The grave I dignified, antl eagacioua-looking old rnan is 
engaged on that tender subjecl, which contrasts singu- 
Jaily with his yeaj's^ his long- white beard, arid wrinkled 
I countenance. The fair cotiladma* kneeling by the side 
of his table, has plaeed upon it an open letter, in the 
" comer of which we read the endearing words *^ anma 
^ jnia,'' or *' my soul,'* nnd it is doubtless to this slm h 
[dictating an answerj counting the jicriodsj in true ItaliEui 
' fashion, on her fingers, while the venerable scribe is 
mending: hb pen and catching his theme previously to 
beginning his Nourish. Save his very long beard, the 
seribe is no invention of the painter's^ but a well -known 
character at Rome, where he is probably still to ha found, 
&3 he used to be a few years since, pursuing his vocation 
I in fair weather and in foul — acting as the organ of the 
I poor and the lowly, with an enviable indifterence to ail 
^•the great world around him. Youthful luces bearing the 
*anie tender earnestness of expression and (particularly 
at Rome) tiie same degree of poetical hQUUty^ coniadine 
■engaged in precisely tlie same manner — must have struck 
the eye of every traveller who has not confined big 
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attention to operas, conversazioni, and picture-galleries, 
but extended it to what passes in the humbler streets 
and by-places occupied by the people — where, as Dr. 
Johnson observed long ago, national character best dis«i 
plays itself. 

To all future travellers of this kind, or investigators 
of popular manners and feelings, we would recommend 
the stalls of the public letter-writers at Naples, where, 
owing to the people being still less educated than in the 
States of the rope, and the population being more than 
double that of Rome, they abound much more than in 
the ** eternal city." In a vico, or lane, by the side of 
the post-office of Naples, they generally " plant the 
desk," as they are tnere at hand not only to write 
answers, but to read the letters as they arrive— for the 
accomplishment of reading is almost as rare us that of 
writing among the poor Neapolitans. There, close to 
the iron-grated windows of the post-office through which 
the letters are delivered, the patient scrivani sit from 
eight o'clock in the morning till the dusk of evening. In 
theilane there is an archway, some few yards in length, 
fonned by a building that permits a passage beneath ; 
and here part of them draw their tables to be protected 
from the scorching rays of the sun in summer, and, 
partially, from the cold in winter. Those who cannot 
avidl themselves of this shelter fit out a piece of sail- 
cloth or canvas above their tables when the day is very 
hot. In winter, and there are many cold wintry days 
even at Naples, they wrap tliemselves in rough old 
ttiforri or cloaks, and furnish themselves each with a 
little earthen pot of ignited charcoal, the whole ftiel of 
which might very well be contained in a soup-ladle. 

As their customers are, of course, confined to the 
poorest classes — to soldiers and sailors, their wives or 
sweethearts— to sheep-drivers from Apulia or bui&lo- 
herds from Calabria — to servant-maids, nurses, and such 
sort of people— their calling, it will naturally be sun* 
posed, is not a very lucrative one. For a letter of orcli- 
nary length their charge b about five Neapolitan graniy 
or twopence Englbh; but thia is proportionably in- 
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creased to ten or even to fifteen ^mii ; whUe, for peti- 
tions to the king- or ipjovemment, M'hkh tbcy also write,^ 
and which the poor, sanguine Neajjolitans are fond of 
sending in, though it does not appear th^y get much by 
the practice, thc>y charge as much as two or three earfmi 
(three carlini makings the iniportant sum of one shilling 
English !). Vet v ith these trifling gains the serivani 
contrive to live^ and, for the most part, to keep a family. 
They cat Iheir maeearoni when they have had a good 
day's work ; and now end then drive about in a corribolo 
or a calesso on holidays. 

Above all the people in Europe the t^mmon Neapoli- 
tans may be described as being a light-hearted, noisy, 
larcical people. The scenes of most frequent occurrence 
at the s rands of the letter- writers, where all bawl out 
their private affairs aloud, and show the greatest excite- 
Tnent about the smallest trifles, are scenes, to the spec- 
tator, of downright farce and fun ; but occssionally, and 
not un frequently, these are tningled with exhibitions of 
tliriiling pajssion and pathos. The jMJor old father or tho 
mother— die mh or the sister — «f some sailor or soldier^ 
or ywor maiij long absent, will come running to tho 
icrivano with a letter jnst handed through the bars of the 
office, impatient, breathless, yet afraid to hear him read 
its contents ; or, at other times, some such persons will 
come In the agonies of grief, dis[jlaycd with rU the 
vivacity of Italian expression of conntenancc and ges* 
ticulation, to avail themselves of the letter-writer s pen 
in communicating some fatal intelligence* These things 
I'ombined^lhe humour and fai-ce with the occaBional 
trageciy of humble lite^render the resort of the scrivsni 
a valuable study to the artist, to the ]>oct, and to him 
who would investigate the workings of tlie human mind 
under various drcumstancea and imprcsslonSj and withouti 
restraint or disguise. 

Many a time, as the sun was setting behind the vol- 
c;mic island of Ischla, as the drums were heating the 
rappel on the stark walls of the castle, close at hand 
(whicrh is still called the netP^ thong h it was built by the- 
Emperor Charlca Y.), as the people, with loud-tongued 
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mirth, were hurrying to the Molo to listen to Punch or 
the Canta-Storia, and as the Procaccie, or government 
mails, were arriving from the provinces, have I stood 
uhder that archway by the post-office, studying the cha- 
racter of a people whom, from my very long living 
among them, I may, without any conceit, pretend to 
know better than our tourists who have written big 
volumes about them. 
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SNOW-HARVEST. 

Iir England, and other countries of the north, ices are 
rarely used, and are considered a luxury of the rich ; but 
in the hot climates of the south, and at Naples and in 
Sicily particularly, they are classed, during tne summer 
season, among the absolute necessaries of life, and are 
consumed, in some shape or other, by all classes down 
to the poorest of the land.. We believe there is no 
tfaveller that ever passed the warm season in those 
countries, but will agree in estimating them and iced 
water as the greatest of physical blessings. The wine 
of the country, though kept in the coolest cellars, and 
the water, though drawn from the deepest well or most 
gelid source, become, on the shortest exposure to the 
atmosphere, so te})id and mawkish, that it is scarcely 
possible to drink them, and, if drunk, they give no re- 
freshment. During the burning, exhausting heats of 
June, July, and August, even the Neapolitan lazzarono 
will turn away loathing (se non c* e neve) if there is no 
snow to cool his draught. But give him a handful of 
pure sparkling congealed snow to dissolve in his glass, 
and the poorest wine of a penny a bottle, or plain water, 
becomes nectar— he drinks joyfully, and is indeed 
" powerfully refreshed." 

We have spoken of " ices "and " iced water," because 
such are the names (in our own case derived from the 
true material employed, which is ice) in use in England. 
But in the south of Italy, it is not ice but snow that is 
employed in all cases. The quantity that is consumed 
annually, particularly when the summer proves long and 
unusually hot, is proriigious. In the low country, even 
in their coldest winters, snow never lies upon the ground ; 
bat in the Ap^iniiies that run all through the peninsula 
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they have an exhaustless magazine of the precious sub- 
stance. A few of the loftiest mountains of that great 
chain, — as II gran Sasso d' Italia, or the Great Rock of 
Italy, and Monte Majello (both in the Abruzzi) — have 
snow on their summits all the year round, and even 
glaciers in some of their deep crevices ; but, generally 
speaking, the snow disappears from the ridges of tho 
Apennines towards the end of May, and were not art 
and precaution employed it could not be made available 
to man at the season he most wants it. The Neapolitans, 
therefore, dig deep wells or caverns high up the moun» 
tain's sides, or sometimes make use of natural caves among 
the rocks. Into these, at the proper season, when they 
can procure it in broad, thick, purely white layers, they 
throw the snow to be preserved. The snow is well 
pressed together, and, when the chasm is full, or nearly 
so, they throw in a quantity of straw, dried leaves, and 
branches of trees to keep the external air from the snow, 
and then shut up the mouth of the well or cavern, which 
IS sometimes, though not always, enclosed by a small , 
rude stone building. These snow-caves are mostly on 
the northern face of the mountain. By paying proper 
attention to their exposition and the points of the com- 
pass, — by taking advantage of thick trees that, in sum- 
mer, afford a cool, dense shadcj or of a deep, narrow rift 
in the rocks where the sun never penetrates, — these 
depCts may be safely placed as low down the mountain 
as the snow falls and lies. This is an advantage of no 
mean value, as the labour and expense of carriage are 
reduced, the material being nearer market and more 
easily accessible. When the snow does fall in any quan- 
tity on the lower and inhabited ridges of the mountains 
it gives occasion to great joy and festivity among the 
peasants, who troop from all parts to collect it and carry 
It off to a safe snow-cave. I once witnessed a curious 
and enlivening scene of the sort. I was travelling from 
Naples towards Apulia, and was crossing the first or 
lower ridge of the Apennines, between the towns of II 
Cardinale. and Monte Forte, and Avellino, when, sud- 
denly, a sharp snow-storm came on, which soon covered 
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the ground with a thick white mantle* As aoon as the 
flakes began to fall quickly aii<l cotnpactlj, aU the 
country people set up a joylul ehout^ ami prcseutly men, 
woraen^ anu cbililrcti dU ran out with rakea, shovels, 
biiaketSj hand-barrows^ rtish-mat^^ and every thing avaiU 
able that they could seiao at the moment, to eoUeet tho 
lUIliug ireasuro. The Israelites in the desert could 
fiardly have shown more jf^yous feelings at the fkll of 
their manna. They sang — ^they shouted — they laughed 
^thcy kept up a constant lire of jokcs^ not forgetting^ 
tiowcvcTj to gather m the snow all the w Idle. I'herc 
was none of that pleasitnt sport which we call snow- 
Imlling— tho nmterial and ilii^ir time, on such an occasion, 
were too precious to he lost or wasted, liallij, to be 
sure, were nmde, aud of an enormous size ; but these the 
children earernlly rolled along tltc mountain's aide to 
throw into tiie s^now-cuvcs. They were all evidently 
foretasting' the refreshment and delight to be procured 
from this gift of winter during the scordjing heuta of 
gumnier and the suffocatiug airs of the sirocco ; not 
overlooking^ in all probuUlity, the gams to be derived 
from selling their over^itock of snow^ to their nt.^ighl>ours 
in the hot thirsty plain oi the Terra di Lavoro. As we 
went by, tlje groujjs of busy peasants, men and boys;, 
shoutecf out to us ^* Ecco, Siguori, una bella ruccolta 1 
quesla c una bella raccoltaP' (Here, Sirs, is a fine 
harvest 1 this is a fine harvest !) 

To supply the city of Naples, one of the largest 
capitals of Europe , which has a population of 4&0,000 
souls — all snow- consumers — a veiy extensive mountain- 
range is put into requisition. From the Ajwiuiincs, and 
IWjui ail the nearer branches and rumificatioiis of those 
mountains, snow, tluring the summer months, is con- 
stantly being brought into the city by land and by sea — 
lalways, however, by sea when practicable, as, by that 
mode of conveyance, it is kept cleaner, loses less by 
melting, and costs less for Kirnagc* Hundreds of men 
and boys are employed exclusLvely on tins business. 

A mountain that contributes very mate rial ly to the 
supply of the capild is Moatc ^trnV Angolo, the loftiest 
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Doint of the bold promontory that separates the Bajr of 
r^aples from the Bay of Salerno. This mowitain, whicli 
towers majestically behind the town and sea-port .qf 
Castellamarc, near the end of the Neapolitan bay is on]^ 
about twelve miles from Naples itself. On account of 
the short distance, and the advantage of an eas^ water- 
carriage, the snow is there harvested with great industry 
and care, and Monte Sant* Angelo is well provided wim 
such caves and chasms as we have described. Some of 
these contain singly an immense heap of snow, but pro- 
digious as the quantity may be, it rapidly disq>pears 
before the labours of the workmen, who, with iron- 
spiked poles, and shovels, dig into it, and break it up 
much after the fashion of men working in salt-mines. 
These labours, for a very obvious reason, when, in the 
day-time, Fahrenheit's thermometer often marks 90^ or 
100^ in the sun, arc nearly all performed during the cool 
of the evening and night. Long strings of mules, each 
like a little caravan, ascend the mountain to the snow- 
caves. There they are loaded with the snow broken 
into large lumps, and secured from the external atmos- 
phere as well as may be, and then, with all the speed 
that can be managed with heavy bimlens, and on steep, 
precipitous, and, in parts, very dangerous roads, they de- 
scend by Quisisana* to Castellamare and the wharfs, 
where large, roomy boats are in readiness to receive 
their loads. As soon as the very perishable cargo of 
one of these boats is completed, and covered over with 
straw, dry leaves, and tarpauling, it pushes off direct 
for Naples. The time of their departure is from eleven 
or twelve o'clock at night to one or two in the morning. 
They are all furnished with a mast and sails, which m^y 
. be useltd to them on their return ; but as there is seldom 
a breath of wind on a summer's night in this bay, they 
are of little use in going to Naples, and the sailors are 

* A beantifyil royal villa, with a small Tillage near it, on 
the mountain's side above Castellamare, is so called. The 
Italian compound, *« Qui u sana," being rendered literally, 
. isin £kigliidi <<Here one recoreis heaUh." 
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obliged to pull the bciata with oars and long sweeps. 

This la!>our, from the cIuiiiBy, bad construction ot the 

► vetsel$» and the dead weight thrown iuto them, 13 cs- 

^cessiveiy severe^ particularly when they are delayed in 

Btarting, and ihveatencd with the heat of the rUm*^ sun 

J before they can reach the port of Na[jle3. Fiio ouglit 

||;to be brought to the aid oi' snow, A small steam-boat 

might tow over a line of these vessels without any uneer- 

^ tainty as to time. During the eummer nights, at the 

town of Custellainare, the trampling of the mules from 

the mountain J the cries and songa of the muleteers, the 

putting off of the snow-boats, and the shouts of the mai-i- 

iiers, the roll of whose heavy oars are heard far across 

L the bay, are scarecly ever interrupted for five minutes at 

[, a time. 

When the snow*boats arrive in the port of Naples^ 
. they are quickly unloaded by a numher of faecbinv, or 

Jiorters, reguliu'ly appointed to that service. These feU 
Dws, who are very aetivc and very strong ^ though their 
^ ^principal food is bread, olives, gar! ie^ and other vege- 
tables, with now and then a good dish of maccaroni, run 
with their loads of snow from the water-side to 9, lai-ge, 
^cool buildm^ erected on purpose to receive it* This 
Jbuihlmg, which Is called *^ La Dogana della JVevc/" or 
[.,tbe Snow Custom-house, is situated a little in the rear 
Lof the port, at the distance of a few hundred yards from 
pthe i^reat Neapolitan custom-house. To this general 
idep6t the retail dealers come to furnish themselves bom 
• all parts of tho vast town ; and tfiero is scarcely a street 
in Naples, however miserable and remote it may be, hut 
baa its snow-shop. By an old law of the country, thesti 
shops are never allowed to l>e shut up during the hot 
Li^'eatber, cither by night or by day; or, if the owner 
I doses the door or absents himself, he must leave some 
|*^one in the shop ready to serve should snow be called fur* 
' A similar regulation, only extending all tlie year through, 
.applies to apothecaries' shop. With r6S|>cct to the 
venders of physic, the old Jaw is yirctty well let go to 
sleep, hilt the popular want and habit keep it awake in 
i'egard to the snow-dealers* li luuat be remarked, liow- 
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€vcr, that snow itself is both a medicine and a medica- 
ment ; it is taken internally, alone, or mixed with syrups 
and drugs, and it is used in outward topical applications 
for head-aches, spnuns, and an almost infinite variety of 
cases. The quantity consumed in this way is very great. 
Snow, indeed, may be called the best physician and the 
best surgeon of tne poor Neapolitans, who do not often 
consult any other. 

In Naples, the snow-trade, like the trade of salt, to- 
bacco, playine-cards, &c., all over the kingdom, was, 
from very old times, a government monopoly. The 
king was accustomed to farm it to a company, who paid 
ao many thousand ducats a year for the privilege, and 
who were moreover bound to sell the snow at a fixed un» 
varying price, and severely fined whenever they left the 
city unprovided with a quantity sufficient for the demand. 
The goveniment, having committed the folly of interfer- 
ing with this branch of trade, at least showed wisdom in 
this severity, for few things could be more likely to 
excite the people to revolt than a dearth of snow in the 
dog-days. The Dogana della Neve is farmed, and pro- 
duces a considerable revenue. 

Of the mountains of snow brought daily into Naples, 
some goes to private families, who use it at their meals, 
some to the coffee-houses and sorbettieri, where it is 
made up in sherbet, lemonade, ices, &c., &c., and a 
large <juantity to itinerant venders of inferior g^ti, and 
to stationary acquaioli, or water-sellers, who cool with it 
the plain beverage they sell to passengers at the comer 
of almost every street In domestic usage, it not merely 
does its duty in the wine-cooler, but it is served up at 
table in an open vessel, out of which each person helps 
himself to a piece as he prepares to drink his wine, — 
which, we must remark, is always drunk from tumblers. 
There is a knaek of filling up the mouth of the tumbler 
with a piece of snow and then pouring the wine gently 
upon it, letting it filter through the snow into the glass. 
That great desideratum, an icy-cold draught, is thus 
procured, and the effect to the eye is pleasing enough, 
particulariy when << Capri Rosso/' w any other ruby« 
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coloured wine, is throw q upon the sparkling irmGn 
«now, 

Tha eoffee-iioiiscF» ^hteh ane very nHmerous^ nearly 
ull sell lemonade uittl ices during summer. From eight 
o'clock iri the morning til^ five in the al'ternoon the trade 
is mostly confined lx> sherbet and lemonade ; but at th© 
evening hour they begin a vigorous manufacture of g<-4ati, 
which ^ in a welUiVequented abopj knows no rest or cea- 
sfltion unlii after midnight. 1 he gentry etop at the 
doors of these shops, and take tlie ices in their carnogeSj 
or Bornetimes g<> into the siiop^ the entire fronta of wl*ich 
are thrown open to the street. On a former occa-iion t 
have highly praised tht* manufacture of maecaron!, and 
I \umt $ay here that the NeeipoHtani and the Sicilmnj; 
are the best makers of ices m the world. The Purisian 
artists in that line are not to be compared with them, 
while our English ones are generally bad. The variety 
irt the names and qualities of their gelati is atmoiat cud- 
Jess, To make |road ices giooJ sugar is indispensable, 
and it was a soro affliction for Ihcse roanutaeturers, during 
some part of the existenco of Bonaparte's continental 
system j to be obliged to use honey, or sugfar made by 
French chemists from carrots and beet^roots, instead of 
the West Indian sugars we were wont to sell them. A 
few years ago there was a great sorbettioro living nt the 
top of the Stmda Toledo ; — ^he was an old man who had 
witnessed sundry revolutions and innumerable poiitieuj 
changes, but he only cared for two— the Milan and 
Befltn decrees that shut out sugar and made bad ices, 
and the abrogation of the said decrees, through the fall 
of Napoleon J which threw trade opea and brought about 
good ic^* 

While these s^hops supply the gentry » the itinerant 
venders deal with the |joorcr elassei*. Every summer 
evening, on the long Mole, by the port^ and in other 
placed much frequented by the people, these eloquent 
busiries$. Their warcii. of 
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f course, are not so gooij, but then they arc much ehea|>er, 

' *--and arc they not always cold ? For tl^ree, four, or 

fi?e gr»iAs, the aailor, the fisherman, the thii^ty caJ^» 
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fiiero, or other labouring man, can obtain that summvm 
bonum — a long mouthful of something cold and sweet. 
On the evenings of church festivals and holidays the 
trade carried on in this way is very extensive indeed, 
and, on such occasions, the nying ice-sellers are found in 
all the busy suburbs and outlets of the town, maintaining 
a deafening rivalry with the venders of water-melons 
and other luxuries. Instead of the invitations used at 
our playhouses and fairs to drink ginger-beer, soda- 
water, bottled ale, or brown stout, these loud-tongued 
venders keep shouting <* Sojbetii I Sorhetti stupendi I 
Acqua nevata, fridda I fridda come la neve in c ^uoppo 
ia montagna I Cfii vuol beveref CM vuol bevete f* — 
which Neapolitan patois, being translated into our ver- 
nacular, signifieth, ^* Sherbets 1 stupendous sherbets 1 
Iced water, cold I cold as the snow on the mountain top I 
Who wants to drink ? Who wants to drink ?" The 
quantity which is drunk during a summer fair or festa^ 
especially by the Tarantella dancers, is indeed stupen- 
dous ! The merits of a festa are in good part judged of 
by the copiousness of the supply. " Have you had a 
good festa at the Madonna aelPArco, this time ?*' asks 
a stay-at-home. ''Oh! yes; there was a profusion of 
sorbets, and a magnificent supply of iced water !" — re- 
plies his gossip. 

But the steadiest, the least luxurious, and the most 
generally useful consumption of snow is perhaps that 
made by the stationary acquaioli, or water-sellers. The 
shop, or trade-establishment of one of this class of 
dealers, is a singular and not unpicturesque object. 
There is a high table or bench, having, on either side, 
two perpendicular wooden columns, between which (ge- 
nerally on both sides) is suspended a water-barrel that 
swings to and fro on an iron axis. These columns, or 
pillars, are crowned by an architrave, and a fantastically- 
shaped pediment finishes the out-door wooden shop, 
which may be about five feet long, four broad, and 
twelve high, to the top of the pediment. It is generally 
placed at the comer of a street, and always against the 
wall, leaving just space enough for the dealer to stand 
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b<?tween the wall and his ben eh. The whole of 
the construction J were it not so bcdi^iened and fur- 
nished out, Mould not look unlike a pulpit: but as it 
is J it ma J more correctly be comjmred to a Chinese 
moveable Joss tpmplo. It is painted all over with the 
gaudiest colour^^ is I'ret^uenily rudely carved and grided, 
and decosntcd with flags and |H?t(Cocks* leathers, while 
from pediment and column hang d linking'* glasses oi' all 
sixes and fashions ; and other glasses, mixed with bottles, 
fiaska^ oranges, and lemons, ** in moat admired disorder/' 
bestrew the table or i>eneh. In Ihe rear of this medley^ 
and generally bolt upright agaiTiat the wall^ and eiovated 
on a stool, stands the ofHciating minister of the temple^ 
with n white or a red nightcap on his bead, a red sash 
round bis loins, his tiiroat, ehest^ and arms entirely bare, 
and in his right hand an enormous pairof iron squecjrerSj 
or pincers^ big enough and strong enough to draw the 
teeth of a mammoth, but which he only uses to es press 
the juice from his oranges and leraous into the glasses c£ 
thirsty passengers. 

The swingiugf water "barrels are closed at one end with 
thick cork, in which there is a large bung-hole for the 
admission of pieces of snow, and a smnll aperture lor the 
emission of the cooled water. When the snow is thrown 
in^ the man agitates the baiTe! until it is partially dis- 
solved in the water ; he also gives a shake or two evety 
time he draws oft"ii glass for a customer* A plain glass 
of water, but deiieiously eoid^ with the vapour or re- 
frigerated air standing- on the outside of the glass like 
dew^ only costs aljout half a fiirthing j— tbr twice that 
sum, a squeezed lemon or orange ^ or some drops of sam- 
buco, are added. This pambuco is a curious, bluish j 
milky-looking liquor, distilled from the fJowers of the 
elder- tree, of a peculiajr but not unpleasant taste when 
mijited with iced water* A very g^reat quantity of it is 
consumed hi this way. The acquaioia, moreover, is 
always furnished with certain double -sized glasses of 

Sjortcntous dimenaions, Ibrwhieb double price iseharged, 
[turn, brandy, und all ardent spii'its are titter strangers to 
the sanctity of the water-drinking shrine* It surprises 
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some strangers to see that the Neapolitans, at the hottest 
time of the day, and when thej are in a state of the most 
profuse perspiration from the effects of work or of waik- 
ing in the broiling san, will stop before one of these 
temples and take off a large glassful of the coldest 
water at a draught, and with impunity. But this they 
all do daily, and in the hottest weather several times in 
the course of the day. I believe also that few foreigners 
live long at Naples without doing precisely the same 
thing, and with just the same impunity. I never found, 
in my own person, any ill consequence from the practice, 
though many were the Rouble-tumblers I quaffed in the 
hottest of the dog-days, and when I was neated in the 
extreme by walking or riding. In the great thorough- 
fares of the town these acquaioli carry on an immense 
deal of business, their stands, at certain hours of the day, 
being constantly surrounded by impatient customers, who 
empty the glasses more quickly than the dealers can fill 
them. 

Nearly all that we have said here about Naples may 
be applied to Sicily. The great snow-storenouse of 
Sicily is Mount ^tna, and the English and the natives 
at Malta also derive their supplies mm the caverns and 
summits of that volcano. 

But for this constant supply from the lofty Sicilian 
Tolcano— called by poetical Sicilians " the Arch-priwt 
of Mountains ** because its shoulders are always covered 
with a white stole — it would be but comfortless living in 
Malta during the hot months. 

I have said that a dearth of snow in the dog-days 
would be very likely to produce a popular revolt at Naples. 
I once knew a scarcity lead very nigh to a sentence of 
interdict or excommunication. This was not in the 
capital, but in a seaport town at one end of the Neapo- 
litan kingdom. My old friend Monsignore — , bishop 

of r , though somewhat self-willed and choleric, was 

a kind-hearth, open-handed, most hospitable man; — 
almost the last specimen extant of the hign-bom, gallant, 
thoroughly polite, jovial, and ease-loving Neapolitan 
{unelates of the {veceding oentnrj. TiMugh not hr 
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from tliG "threescore jear* and ten," lie bad the 
clearest J rubieat complexion I ever beheld. He raxide 
his own wine on hia ov*^n churcli-landa ; and excellent 
wino It was^ though over- generous and heady , when its 
strength was not allayed by congealed snow from the 
mountains of Calabria, the storehouse nearest to his 
diocese. For his " giorno ononjasticoj*' or Soint's-iiay, 
Moiiaignore had invited a large yet select company to 
dinner, and not a few of his guests had bad to travel a 
long wavt aeross a country without shade or trees (save 
here and ihere an olive- ^ove) in one of the most brail- 
ing- days of Augpjiat. A Neapolitan dinner, in summer 
time, is nought withont an abandanee of ices to usher in 
the dessert. The good b\shop* sripostiere^ or conrectioner, 
had oiade bis ices ; but, not Imving paid sufficient atten- 
tion to die slate of the snow-market, or to the supply on 

hand ia tlio small toiiii of , he found, when be 

called for Nej^^ pih nevey to cool the wine^ and serve up 
at tttble for miJEturc, that there was none, absolutely 
none, to be procured. When the astonnding intelligenee 
was announced, just as dinner was ready, the ruby pre- 
late turjied pale, and so did many of his parched gnests, 
" Nmt c' cjieve / Coms^ come f — *' Ko snow ! How, how 
is this ?'* It was tlius :^tho snow-boats bad not arrived 
with their customary freights from the opposite side of 
the Gulf of Tarentum, and the Chief of the Customs ^ 
whose Christian name was the same as the bishop's, and 
who, consequently, had the same saint to honour, had 
invited company to dinner, and had swept off the last 

rotolo of snow in the magazine of , Recovering 

from his €rstconEtemation, Monsignore said — ^^ Take two 
jumps • across the square, to the master of the customs, 
and, saluting him in my name, tell bim the straits I am 
in I Tell bim I have company — company of distinction 
— and am abort of snow. Request of him that he spurc 

* JFare dtie zttjttpit or make two jumps, is one of the com- 
THOnest of Neapolitan idiomE ; meaning nuiks haste. Does 
tbeir ztmipo come ^m our jamp^ or our Jump from their 
^umpo ? They have also the verb zumpare. 
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US some from his stock. The good deed shall be re- 
membered by his bishop I" The servant soon returned 
with a very churlish answer from the Chief of the Cus- 
toms : — he had company of his own — he could spare 
none of his snow — nay, he would not. ** The misbe- 
lieving dog, the Pagan, Frenchman, Jacobin !" shouted 
the bishop. ^* I will forth and see whether he shall 
have snow, and I and mine honoured guests none ! I 
will go lay an interdict upon him, I will excommunicate 
him in the public place !" And, in much shorter time 
than would have been anticipated from his age and rotun- 
dity of person, the choleric prelate was out m the piazza 
or square, mounted on a bench, explaining to the people 
the atrociousness, selfishness, and disrespect of the Chief of 
the Customs, and pronouncing Anathema Maranatha upon 
him. Now, the oishop was not more liked by the com- 
mon people of than the chief of the customs m'os 

disliked by them. The lay official had been emplo;^ed 
by the French, under King Joseph Bonaparte and King 
Joachim Murat ; he was believed to be no very devout 
Catholic in his heart; and, although he had grown rich 
by conniving with great smugglers, he had often been 
very rigorous towai^s little ones. With these feelings 
the people were no sooner made aware of the cause of 
their prelate s ire, than they rushed across the square, 
and into the house of the Chief of the Customs, and then 
back to the bishop's palazzo, with, not a part, but the 
whole of the snow which the publican and sitmer had 
appropriated to himself. And so, Monsignore suspended 
his excommunication and went to his good dinner, and 
he and his guests cooled their wine and their water with 
snow, and the Chief of the Customs and his company 
did penance upon no snow. The layman talked of law, 
and of writing to the secretary of state about this mob- 
invasion of his pantry ; but he was too cunning a man to 
take any proceedings where a bishop was concerned who 
was so very popular, and who had powerful friends and 
relatives at court. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EASTER^ 
IIOLIDAYS, 

I J?r Catholic coun tries Eastur relievea jwople from thi^ 
[iongr feting of Lent, tinti is fbr liiat ami nmny otlier 
' reasons, at sorae of wbicU I slmU hint, nn especially gay 
I and genial season. The awful soleranitics of UiQ Setti- 
inana Santa, or holy iveek, during which ihe severities 
«f penatieQ are increased, and which immediattfly pre- 
\ cedes Easter Sunday , give the diariu of contrast to the 
I festival in a deg^rce tin known in Protestant countries, 
I where (to the mass of people) all times an<i seasons are 
I pretty equal, except sq ikr as they are aftectecL hy heat 
[or cold, clouds, rain, sunshine, or other changes of 
I leather. I do not intend to describe the holy week's 
[«ol enmities, which are seen in tlieir greatest and ti uly 
I imposing |>crfection at Koine ; nor have I Ibr the present 
[any wish of telling how Easter ia kept among thcr 
I wealthier classes, and in the different parts of Italy, where 
[ the mode of the observances varies in a slight rneasure. 
I My present recollection a bear wholly upon the kingdoia 
I of Naples, and relate chiefly to the hody of the people 
I find to hunihle individuals, who, as scrupuloos ob^crver^ 
I ©f the fasts of the church, enjoy its feasts anil holidays 
li'itli greater zest than the upper classes, whose Catho- 
lielsm, generally speaking, i3 much less strict. 

FfQHi the hour of noon of the Tliursday of the holy 
i week , no wheeled carriages of any kind are allowed to 
[be used in the cities and towns. All conditions of 
i people, up to the court and kmg, must walk humbly on 
[foot. The ir 00] IS in imtrok% and the sentinels at their 
^poatSi idl carry their arms reverseil. The numerous 
church hells arc all silenced, the market-places deserted, 
tho shops shut up, and all possible external oieans 
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adopted that may denote a season of solemn silence, 
penitence, and humiliation. A Sunday at Naples is the 
noisiest of all days, but on the Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday I have seen that populous city as still as a Scotch 
town on the Sabbath. In all the provincial towns, as well 
as in the capital, some of the principal churches are con- 
verted into sad and sometimes striking scenes. The light 
of day is excluded, and in the darkest recess or niche of the 
church there is the representation of a sepulchre, with 
the figure of our Saviour lying in it. All round die se- 
pulchre the walls are hung with black cloth, while a few 
large wax torches throw a concentrated light within the 
body of the tomb, leaving all the rest of the church in a 
lemi-obscurity, doubtful and vapoury, which is increased 
by the bliush-grey smoke of the incense that is almost 
continually burning. If Protestant notions are opposed 
to such scenic representations, they ought to take no 
ofience at the exquisite, solemn, and almost Divine music 
that is frequently performed on these occasions in the 
churches. The ^ Stabat Mater dolorosa ' of a Cimat'osa, 
a Pergolesi, or a Paisiello, cannot be listened to by any 
man who has a soul within him, without profound and 
religious emotion ; and to the deep imjH^ession made by 
such music on the poorest, least enlightened, and coarsest 
of the people, I have been witness a hundred times. 

These churches are thrown open on the afternoon of 
Holy Thursday ; and, until a late hour of the evening, 
are visited in succession by people of all ranks, who are 
blended together without distinction, and who all go 
humbly on foot — a religious commemoration producing 
for a time an almost perfect semblance of equality. The 
court, the nobility, tne gentry, and now indeed the mass 
of the citizens of Naples, dress in deep black on this 
occasion, and the peasantry, who flock into the citv in all 
directions, wear their best clothes. The Strada Toledo, 
or principal street, though quite as much crowded as I 
shall presently describe it to be on a Cameval day, presents 
as different an aspect as can well be imagined. Not a 
single wheel rolls over its rattling lava pavement — not a 
laugh, scarcely a voice is heard. All is hushed, 
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e^Kcept here and there, wliero the sounds of sacred music 
float through the open doors of a church, or when st 
night Fall the king- imd coart walk back to the pdace pre- 
elided by a crafih of mmic. 

On the following^ duy {Good Friday) t!ie ceremonies 
arc continued with sorne additions^ and on Saturday at 
nooii the church bells are set again in motion. Coaches, 
gigs, carta, begin again tn dash and roll through the 
stret;ls, the shojia are thrown open, the markets become 
crowded. Naples is the same noij^y place as usual* the 
garments of mounimg disappear, and whl'jhever way you 
turn you see wholesale preparations for Euster fessting 
and jolHt^*. The purveyors of all kinds of provisions 
have dieir hand* full of business, but the butchei's' and 
bakers' shojys present the most curious scenes. In the 
foiTiicr, lambs and young kids, sheep, and quartered 
bullocks, partially covejed over with flowtsrs and tinsel, 
oi* gilding, such as we find on our gingerbread, are dis- 
played with much eflect ; whilst in tlje bakers" shop^, 
heaps of a particular kind of bread, only used at tnis 
season, are piled up in full view of the public. The 
shops wbci'e eggs are sold in large quantities are also 
curious to behold, for all the egg-shells, insteud of being 
while, are dyed, red, by being" dipped in a decoction, 
which, I believe, is generally made of log-wood \ and 
hence arose the amusing mistake of a hurried tourist, 
who hap|)cniog to be & day or two at Naples during 
Easter- week, made **a brief in his note-book^*' that, 
contrary to the general habit of their species, all the 
Neapolitan hens laid red eggs, 

I believe st one time this practice of dyeing eggs at 
Easter was common to all Catholic countries. In some 
districts in the north of England the custom of present- 
ing the '* Pasch-eggj" which is an egg dyed or stained 
on the shell, to young peoplcj at Easter-time, still 
obtains. 

The Paschal, or Easter-bread (called in the patois of 
tlie eountry cassatteUiV useti by the Neapolitans, is made 
in the form of a hollow cirele, or ring, indented and 
roughened on the top and the outer sides, and held by them 
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to be a pretty correct imitation, both in form and size, of 
the crown of thorns worn by our Saviour at his cruci- 
fixion. This rough circle is studded here and there with 
eggs, which are sunk in the dough with their shells on, 
and so baked in the oven with the bread. I never saw 
the preparation, or the materials mixed with the dough ; 
but these casmtielU are beautifully white, rather sweet, 
and altogether very delicious bread. 

There is also a curious dish used at this season, and 
meant to imitate the crown of thorns, at least in shape ; 
this consists of a number of rings or hollow circles, 
about three inches in diameter, made of a thick kind of 
batter, and fried over a quick fire. These symbolical 
circles are called zeppoli. If I remember right, they 
make their appearance, like our pancakes, on Shrove 
Tuesday, and are eaten through all the Quaresima, or 
Lent ; out they reappear among the good things of Pas- 
qua, or Easter. But nearly everytbing eaten at this 
season, from the Paschal lamb to the household bread, 
has some reference to the mysteries of our religion. 
With what is considered an appropriate change of dishes, 
f brms, and materials, the same thing occurs at Christmas, 
Whitsuntide, and the other high festivals of the Church. 
The Neapolitan people have tenaciously retained all 
these old customs, which have gradually been passing 
away in most of the other countries of Europe. They 
have still a running margin to their church rubric, in 
which they mark the dishes d'obbligo, or appropriate to 
each particular season ; and thus, in the course of a year, 
they may be said to eat through a course of ecclesiasti- 
cal chronology and belilsf. Even the very poorest make 
an effort to Keep up these old usages, and often pinch 
their bellies for a week, in order to be able to feast on 
the proper ingredients at the next festival. The people 
of the capital — the Napolitani and mangia-maccaroni par 
excellence— who are rather notorious for their improvi- 
dence, occasionally make too great sacrifices on this 
head. I have known a fellow sell his only jacket to buy 
zeppoli and spezzato at Easter: and have heard of 
another who took the bed from under him that he might 
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feast upon capiloni\ or fat eels,* at Clirbtmas ] nor are 
fiuch instances by any moans rare. 

Althoug:h Naples contains a population of 450,000, I 
have often wondered , on tlic SatunJay, how the moun- 
tains of provisions and prood things exposed in the niai-- 
'^ ket- places, and in tho shops all over the city, could pos- 
Kibly be consumed ; but the feastinpf of Easter Sunday 
ftlone pretty generally disposes of all that, an<l tlie festi- 
vity is kept up, con brio^ tiie Monday and Tuesday 
following-. On Easter Monday the city of Naples is 
crowded, bustling", and noisy in tbo extreme. The 
country-people in the neighbonrhood — men, women, and 
cbildren, flock into town, and in^Iulgo in their favonrite 
propensity of drivjug aliout like mad in Imek coaches, 
cales^i, corriboli, or any kind of vehicle that will run 
upon wheels. They refresh themselves (and sometimes 
powerfully) at the (uvernc^ or public-bouses, in the sub- 
urbs i but I should not s&j that drunkenness h frequent 
among- them even on Easter Mundaj. 

But the yjleasantest of my recol lections are connected 
M ith an Eiister I once spent in eom[jEiny with an English 
friend, far away from the ei-owd and uproar of Naples, and 
chiefly among- tbe peasantry. At this season of the year 
the weuther h most balmy and delicious In the south of 
Ituly^ and not too warm for pedes trian excursions, as it 
sor>n afterwards beeotnes. On the Wednesday of tho 
holy week, in the erood year 1822, we turned our backs 
on the ca|Hta], witli the intention of walking to the ruins 
of Paestum* Wo. passed the whole of that afternoou 
among the streets of the disinterred city of Pompeii, 
which was more silent than ever^ for there were no 
visitors, and tbe labourers employed in the excavations 
had all given over work^ and gone to their homes to keep 
holidny. On the following^ evening-, as we were walking 
through the beautiful mountain-pass which leads from the 
town of La Cava to Salerno, we fell in with many little 
groni^ or companies of peasants, who all had their 

* Thej*e eels are always eaten on Christmas P.ve, as we 
I «at pltim-podding and roast-beaf on Christmas-day. 
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conical Iiats ornamented with olive twigs, and olive 
branches twined round their spades, and hoes, and other 
implements they were carrying on their shoulders. 
They had been out to work on the other side of the 
mountains, and were now returning to their own homes, 
to spend their Easter holidays with their families and 
friends* Some of them had almost reached their jour- 
ney's end, and leavmg the high road, sloped across the 
hius to certain little vulages above the town of Amalfi, 
CD the Gulf of Salerno ; but others had still far to go, to 
the Paestan plain, £bdli, the Cilento, and other districts. 
They all went happily along, unging from time to time, 
and evidently enjoying the prospect of a new meetii^ 
with their families, aim a few days of festivity. As we 
left themyxnr as they left us, they wished us ** Za buoma 
Pasqtuz" or Good Easter, a compliment omitted by very 
lew persons we met. On drawing near to the town of 
Salerno, which is most pleasantly situated on the edge 
of the bay, the odour of incense which issued from it was 
lo strong as to drown the scent of the wild myrtles 
and flowers that grew luxuriantly on one side of us, 
and of the marine plants and of the sea that lay on 
the other. 

In the streets of the town the whole population seemed 
abroad, and, with the peasants, were walking from church 
to clmrch to visit the sepulchres. We spent that night 
and the whole pf the next day (Good Friday) at Salerno, 
and during that time there was a sort of holy quietncss^ 
and repose in the place — an appearance of p«ice and 
good-will among all men, that aflected us in no slight 
degree. Part of our happy sensations may have arisen 
fiom the beauty of the surrounding scenery, the delicious- 
ness pf the atmosphere, and the state of our own minds 
soothed by healthful exercise ; but I am quite sure that 
a good portion of the pleasure was nothing but a reflex 
of the delight of the people we saw around us. 

We continued our journey on Saturday morning, and 
reached the humble inn of the small town of Eboli in 
the afternoon. As we were resting awhile upon our 
beds before dinner, a priest came in and sprinkled holy 
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water iti th(? chamber^ and then passed cm to bless tlte otJtcr 
rooms of the bouse. This c^rt'iaony h jicrrormcii in 
most houses just befbce Easter^ and the countrj-peoplt- 
will on no acc'Dunt disptmse with it, as th<?y bold the 
antiuul bern^diction eflicacioys ia kcepiag- s\ii and sorrow j 
evil spirits J and ill luck, out of dooi^. Wc sat down to 
our qutct meid as the church bcHs, in tbeir usual manner, 
ware tolling^ the *^ Ave Marisi/' aud our muin dUh was^ 
not a |>a9chal iamb, but a kid^ whldi^ when vejy joun^^ 
is, io ifiy opinion J m good or eveo a better dbb. The 
number of kids consumed at Easter^ particularly in the 
pastorul districts J is very ^reat. 

On the ne;Rt day, whicb was Easter Sunday^ we walked 
over the Fajstsm plain by Persano, and crushing the riv^er 
Sele (the ancient Silans)^ reached the ruined temples of 
Ftisstum early in tlie afturnoon, TJie only houses on 
the site of\ or near to^ that onoe splendid eity^ were a 
miserable little tavcrn^T a hut, and a ball-niincd cdlHca 
belonging^ lo the bbliop of the diocese, which is rarely 
or tiever inhabited. But in ihe tavema, where we vicrt" 
fain to take up our lodging, the host had collected hit 
family and his triends from a distance, and these, with 
two or three buHklo- herdsmen employed in the plain ^ 
were celebrating Eitster in a room scarcely larger than 
the eabin of a merehantman brig. Lamb would have 
Ijeen too dear, and email kid too unsubstantial, for people 
in their cireumsianoes, but they had had tlieir spezzato^ or 
t'ut of mutton, with some coaiiae macearoni for dinner, 
and had done &o much justice to ibeni that nothing waa 
left for us but some (?ggs, eheest^, und cassatiello, or 
Eoater bread. Several of the party liad not tasted ani- 
mal icKxl of any kmd since ObristmaB, and were uot 
likely to taste it again for montlis* The ejttraordinary 
feast had tnade them very gay and communicative, and 
when we treated them wiib a few bottles of the cheap 
Miry wine they enlarged ^ith muck eloquence on the 
res of Z« hitomt Pa&qua^ and told us all about 
%f of livings in geueraL For myself, I never 

^{fleaaanter E^ister Sunday in my life, though the 

V ocdy &eds our host on thia night cotdd give its were tvro 
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canvas sacks stuffed with straw : w^e did not fkre much 
better, as far as bedding was concerned, on any one night 
of ihis Easter week. We rose the next morning— the 
gay morning of Easter Monday, at the dawn of day, and 
after having spent some time among the temples, which 
I had often visited before, found ourselves, at what 
was still an early hour, at the foot of the steep mountain 
which forms the background of the plain in one direc- 
tion, and on which the ruins of Capaccio Yecchio, a 
town of the middle ages, are most picturesquely situated. 
While we loitered at the roots of the hill to observe 
some hot mineral waters which well out there, we heard 
the distant sound of many voices singing a sort of hymn 
tc^ether ; and presently we saw, high over our heads, 
a long procession, with here and there a banner displayed, 
marching in single file along a narrow path on the moun- 
tain's side. This procession, in which there was much 
order, was followed by a loose irregular line of people to 
which there seemed to be no end. The narrow path led 
to the ruins of old Capaccio ; and when we climbed up 
the mountain to that spot, we found, amidst fallen walls, 
ramparts, towers, and roofless houses, a church in good 
preservation, and on the esplanade, or open space before 
it, a multitude of the peasantry bent on keeping Easter 
Monday in their own way. At about nine o'clock the 
church was opened, and high mass performed with a 
good deal of magnificence. The banners carried in the 
procession were placed in the porch, and the interior of 
the church was decorated with tapestry, silks, olive- 
branches, and flowers. When the religious ceremonies 
were over, the esplanade assumed the appearance of a 
&ir, for most of the peasants from the mountains and 
remote districts had brought something with them to 
dispose of, and wanted some other thing or things to be 
found at the general meeting. Many of these trading 
operations were, as in the infancy of society, carried on 
by direct barter, without the medium of any kind of money. 
A. peasant from Fersano, for example, gave a wolfs skin 
to a peasant from the Cilento, in exchange for a fixed 
quantity of almonds; a man from the Psestan plain 
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exchanged buffalo- cheeses for dried figs brought Trom 
Capaccio Nuovo ; Another gave grannone, or Intjiuii 
corn, Ibra pair of sho(^s; and tJi« poor women, who 
were very busy, chopped and changed with an nmuain^ 
variety of articles, as Iiome-madc cotton nightcaps, hanks 
of home-spun wool or cottoni linen head-gear, jackets, 
fltockifigs, blauketfi, mole-skin purseSj &c,, &c. The 
humber of skins of wild aniitials, particularly of foxes and 
wolves, was very considerable; and we learned, wilh 
some surprise, that the peasants were pretlj generally 
In the habit of eating the wolves' flesh. There were iy^a 
or three professioniLi pedlars, with pins and needles, 
braids and tags, laces and ribbons ^ of small value j awl 
one from Cumjioforte — the Sheffield of Naples — with 
scissors, knives, razors, and other hai-d wares of rather 
primitive manufacture. While this business was gobig 
on, fires were bt in tlie open air, among the ruins, and 
the process of cooking was carried on with much spirit. 
There was plenty of spezzato, inaccaroui, i*cd eggs^ 
cassatiello, and similar la.^uries of the season ; and no 
want of a good, light, mountain wine, wliieU was con- 
tained, as usual, in goat-skins, and cost about a penny a 
quart. Many of the peasants brought their own pro- 
visions with them ; but there were Itinerant dealers from 
Capaccio Nuovo and the little town of Aeropoli, to 
supply those who had not, 

A little before nooo, the whole assemblage, in sepa- 
rate knots ^ most picturesquely scattered on the moun- 
tain's side, and among tho ruins, sat down to dinner. 
We scarcely passed otie of these groups witliout some 
man in it .=aying courteously, ^* Siffimrt, vofeiejhr Pmqtm 
con not f * ( Li teral ly — ( i ciitiemen , will yon m a ke Easter 
with us '?) When dinner was over, some of the parlie'* 
began to sing ; and there were a icw moti v\ ho played 
aecompaniments on the mandoiioa, which is a sort of 
guitar much used by the Neapolitan pcojiJe. This was 
followed pretty generally by dancing, — the smoother 
part of tlie esplanade in front of the church being almost 
eovered by parties peribrming the tarantella j or Dational 
dance. 
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At twenty- two o'clock, in Italian time, or two hours 
before sunset, the church was again thronged, and the 
priest pronounced the henedizione, or blessing. 

As usual on most of these holidays, the poor peasants 
thus united dcTotion, business, and pleasure, all in one 
day ; and I confess it appeared to me there was no im- 
propriety or inconsistency in their so doing, but that on 
the contrary they had hit upon a yery laudable and 
rational way of passing their Easter Monday. 

Generally sneaking, the men drank wine enough to 
exhilarate, witnout intoxicating them. In all that crowd 
I did not see a single individual dmt could be called 
drunk. There was none of that squabbling and quarrel- 
Img so common on such occasions among the peasantry 
of the Terra di Lavoro, near Naj^es, who, taken alto- 
gether, are about the worst specimens of Neapolitans, 
jhirt of this may have arisen from the different nature of 
the wines, which in the Terra di Lavoro are mostly pro- 
duced from volcanic soils, and are very heady and fiery ; 
but I believe still more is to be attributed to the unwise 
and odious practice of sending soldiers, gens-d'annes, 
and sbirri, to attend all the popular meetings or festivals 
near the capital. These men provoke, by their overbearing 
and interfering, ten quarrels for one that they prevent. 

Soon after the benediction, the peasants began to 
leave Capaccio Yecchio, where there was not a single 
inhabited house, and to take their roads homeward. 
They broke up into parties that went off in every pos- 
sible direction, some descending to the Peestan plain, 
some climbing the lofty mountains in the rear of the 
ruined town, some making their way for Acropoli, on 
the sea-shore, and others winding round the hills, inland, 
to reach the high country in the beautiful district of the 
(^lento. As the different groups parted company, they 
saluted each other with shouts ; and then, for the most 
part, went on their respective ways, singing in merry 
chorus. We followed the most numerous of all the 
parties to Capaccio Noovo, or the New Town, which is 
situated in a hollow in the mountains, some two or three 
miles from the old town. As inns were out of the ques- 
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tion in such a place, we went direct to the Franciscan 
monastery. The friars were civil, and willing enough 
to feed and lodge ns, but they had nothing in the shape 
of a spare bed. The old superior shook his head, and 
spoke of the poverty of the land ; but after an hour's 
perambulation in the little town, he contrived to borrow 
a mattress, stuffed with the broad dried leaves of the 
Indian corn, from one — a couple of pillows from another 
— a woollen coverlet here — and one lai'ge coarse sheet 
there ; and with these materials we made a double bed 
in one of the cells, in the best manner we could. 

We finished the Easter Monday, and passed nearly 
the whole of the week with the friars, dming at table 
with them at half-past eleven o'clock in the morning, and 
supping with them at seven in the evening. We 
were much better off in the refectory than we were in 
our bed-room, for we had plenty of good wholesome 
food, and pleasant, light wine. Monks, novices, lay- 
brothers, and all, fared quite sumptuously while we were 
with them, having minestra verae (cabbage-soup), or 
maccaroni, spezzato (or kid's flesh), red eggs, and cas- 
satiello, every day ; and while this unusual feasting was 

f)ing on, the friars kept saying, — ** by the aid of Saint 
rancis, we fasted during Lent till the spirit almost 
went out of us ; but now it is Easter time, and we must 
be joyful." 

And these are some of my recollections of the most 
joyful Easter I ever passed anywhere. 
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SHEPHERDS OF THE ABRUZZI. 

There is in the South of Italy a pastoral people, who, 
though they do not quit their own kingdom, make an- 
nual migrations with their flocks on an extensive scale 
and to considerable distances. These are the Abruzzesi, 
or peasants of the Abruzzi, two mountainous provinces in 
the kingdom of Naples, which, comparing things with 
our own, may be called the Highlands of that country. 
The plains about Sulmona and Chieti, two of the most 
im])ortant cities in these parts, indeed the whole of the 
valley of the Pescara ; the flats and the declivities of the 
hills that surround the beautiful lake of Celano ; some 
strips of land along the coast of the Adriatic, and a few 
ether places, are susceptible of profitable cultivation, and 
are well cultivated ; but, generally speaking, the country 
is mountainous and rugged in the extreme, offering 
iittle to rural economy, save almost boundless sheep-walks 
and browsing grounds for goats. Nature has therefore 
made the inhabitants of this country a pastoral people, 
and they are so to a degree which can hardly be ima- 
gined but by those who have visited these much neglected 
but interesting provinces. Entering fairly into the 
Abruzzi, above the romantic town of Castel di Sangro 
(as you do coming from Naples), the traveller finds him- 
self in a new world, the simple, primitive manners of 
which are most striking. He no longer seas the vines 
bung in festoons from the elms-trees, nor the broad- 
bladed vividly green Indian com, nor the exuberant soil 
bearing two crops, nor the flowering orchards and shady 
Italian pines, nor the thronging, noisy population he has 
left behmd him in the agricultural and most fertile pro- 
vince of the Terra di Lavoro or Campagna Felice ; but 
he sees immense flocks of sheep spread over the moun- 
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tain pastures , he hears the continual linklmg of goat- 
\M^.\h from the inonntiiin siimmit^, he ohscrvca that the 
eottagcs and hamlets, instead of being surrounded hyA 
garileus md cuUivatcd fields^ are flanked and backed !>/ 1 
sheep-cotes and stables ; and that almost the only qualityt j 
iif person he meets on his ^-ay is a slief^hcrd cJiid in liiif 
thee|j»skjn jacket ^ with sheep-skin buskins to bis legs, 
tnd tbllowed by his white^ long-haired sheep-dog. In- 
rtead of the water being carried along in stone or brick 
|«qui! ducts for the purjMiseg of agriculture and horticuN 
turcj as in the lowlands, he sees it, here and there, eau^hfe 
And eondueted in hollow trees, cut from the raountainV 
tides, which arc fashioned not like oin* pipes, Imt like 
9pen troughs, £q that the ilgeks may drink out of them 
It any part of their course. Besides these simple duets,! 
he occasionally passes little stone fountains equally mstie 
liii their structure, before which are placed a number o| 
" lol lowed trees for the convenience of the sheep. In short, ^ 
he aspect of the country is essetjtiully jiastoraL 

Manulaeturing and (ihough in a much less degree) 

von agmultural popuhitiuus arc found gradually to 

* ttfc thorns dves to tho changes which are introduced 

_ liocicty and manncrSj aud lo keep somewhat near to 

he march of the n^e in which they live; but it is fiu 

different with a pastoral race inhabiting a \\ild and 

eluded country^ and passing the greater part of tlicic 

Itime in almost absolute solitude on the mountain's side j 

l<jonsetjuently the primitiveness of manners which 1 huv« 

mentiuued as existingf here is indeed must striking, i 

Icarries liat'k the imagination to the early ages of i 

fworld. I'he Abruzzesl peasantry have the same taste 

for romantie traditions thut disting niches our Highlanders 

I*nd the inhabitants of mountainous countries generally ;^ 

Itiiey are as superatitious-^they have the same love of 

|«iu3iCj and their iOiStnunent is the same as tliat of our 

northern brethren^ for their zampogiia scarcely difters in 

Iwiything from the Highland bagpijse, which inslrument,( 

pile it said^ is ul^o found in nearly every other mountainous 

eountry of the world. Some of their supersti lions are 

evident remnants of classic paganism ; others are a mm* 
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pound of monkish legends and paganism, and the mats it, 
of course, what has arisen from the Romish church. They 
have a traditionary reverence for the name of their coun- 
tryman Ovid, but, like the poor Neapolitans who believe 
tliat Virgil was a great magician, they make their poet's 
fiune depend upon his having been a mighty adept in 
necromancy. In the town of Sulmona, the place of the 
poet's bbth, they keep a rude stone statue wnidi people 
nave chosen to call Ovidio Nasone, though it is more 
probably the ef&gy of some portly abbot of the fourteenth 
oentunr. As I was standing before it one day a shep- 
herd boy, who was returning from the market in the 
town, took off his hat to it, as though it bad been the 
image of a saint. I did not then know Ovid's fame as 
a magician, and was much delighted at what I thought 
a marie of popular reverence to genius, and asked mvself 
the question whether an English peaomt would don his 
cap to the statue of Shakspere or of Milton. 

The Abruzzesi shepherds are a fine race of men, and 
make excellent soldiers, particularly cavalry; thoueh 
they are naturally averse to the military service. The 
best disciplined and steadiest troops in Murat's army were 
raised in this part of his kingdom. They were patient, 
obedient, steady and brave in action, fidthful and warmly 
attached to their officers whenever they were well or 
fidrly treated by them. My friend, the Prince of 
, who was on Murat's staff in the Eusnan cam- 
paign, and who was severely wounded before the retreat 
m>m Moscow was begun, owed his life to the heroic 
fidelity of an Abmzzese soldier who attended him as an 
** orderly " or servant, who risked hb life for him daily, 
and who would never ouit his side until he was compara- 
tively safe within the frontiers of Poland. This was hA 
one example among many of the faithfulness of these 
mountaineers during that awful retreat. In former times 
their country was much infested by banditti, and one of 
the most famous robber chiefs mentioned in modem his- 
tory — Maroo Sciarra— was an Abmzzese. Except in 
times of execrable misgoverament, as under some of the 
Spani^ viceroys, these depredations were almost con- 
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fined to the frontiers and to the mountain passe$ that 
lead into the Roman states, and the tmOf>s of briganda 
ere rather composed of Romau and Neapolitan outlaws, [ 
ivhed there by the facilities for phindenng, end the J 
icurity offered in those mountuinotis wilds, than of the I 
ilivo peasantry. Of late years searcely an instantre of 1 
iri^ndage has been heard of — eitcept in the case of n r 
Lnd that came from a different prt of the kingdom, and j 
as soon suppressed, mainly by the peasants themselvest] 
n 1823 1 travelled through the greater part of the eoun^J 
—in the wildest plaees alone on horseback, or onljl 
with sucli a guide as I could jiick up among the pea-j 
ntry^ and instead of robbers and cut-ihroats I toundf 
fvery where honest people, who '* ere ciTil, and even hos- ] 
li table, J 

Winter h felt in these mountains in ereat^ and, in som© j 
places, in its utmost rigour. The lofty summits of the j 
[|jron Sasso d*Italia (the Great Rock of Italy, the higbe«t.| 
«ak in the Peninsula) are nearly always covered witbj 
eep snow—so are tlic mountanis above Aquila, the aiin*l 
;a! of the provinces, and mtiny others of the ridges; I 
hile the crevasses (rifts) in the superior parts of Monte T 
TEyeHo that towers above Sulmona offer enduring^ and I 
increasing fields of ice and glaciers that may a^tonisli j 
jven the traveller who has seen those of the Alpa»| 
l!Anion|: the wild bea$t$ the bear and the wolf are stiU 
Blbund in considerable numbers. The *^ Piano di cinque; 
I miglie/' or the Plain of five milcst which is a narrow flat 
Kalley almost at the top of the Apennines, but flanked 
why the summits of these monn tains, and winch h the 
■principal communication with Nnj^Ics, is subject to dnfts^ 
ymnd those hurricanes called iounrtens. Accumulations rf 
Lrmow frequently render the road impassable, and sonie- 
I times endanger and destroy life. The winds tliat blow 
'rorn these mountaius, even so early as the end of summer^, 
tre often bleak and piercing. The numerous flocks that 
|#ed on and beautify their pastures in summer, vi'0ul4 
Wroop and perish if exposed there in the winter. Con* 
[iequcnlly^ at the approach of that season, th^ Abruazeai 
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peasants emigrate with them into the lowlands of 
Puglia. 

The plain of Paglia — the ancient Apulia — is an im- 
mense amphitheatre, whose front is open to the Adriatic 
Sea, and the rest of it enclosed by Mount Garganus and 
a semicircular sweep of the Apennines, prominent amon^ 
which is the lofty cone of Mount Vultur (an extinct 
volcano, the craters of which are now romantic lakes). 
The mountains, however, generally defend the plain 
from the worst winds of winter, and the climate is as 
mild and genial throughout the year as might be expected 
from the favourable latitude of the place, and its trifling 
elevation above the sea. The want of water, and the 
entire absence of trees which would attract humidity to 
the thirsty soil, have been reasons why this immense flat 
has been left almost untouched by the plough or spade. 
The great expanse presents the appearance of an Eastern 
desert, over which, when not sptuingly enlivened by the 
presence of the Abruzzesi and their flocks, you may 
travel in all directions for miles and miles without meet- 
ing a human being, or any signs of human industry — 
without seeing a tree or a bush, or anjr elevation in the 
dead flat, to mask the view of the Adnatic and the sur- 
rounding mountains. 

It is said by the Neapolitan historians, that their king 
Alfonso of Arragon, seeing this immense plain destitute 
of men, determined to people it with beasts ; but it is 
probable, from the advantages it offers, and the difficul- 
ties of their own mountain climate, that the shepherds of 
the Abrozzi have in all ages resorted to it in winter as 
they now do, and that Alfonso merely regulated some 
laws and duties, whose principal tendency was to enrich 
the exchequer of the state by deriving some revenue 
from waste lands. In modern times a department of 
government has been appointed exclusively to the charge 
of the ** Tavogliere di Puglia," as it is called in Neapo- 
litan statistics ; and the head of this department, who 
was generally a person of rank, was obliged to reside 
occasionally at Foggia, a large town in Uie plain. Of 
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ate years, 1 believe, some changes have been inti-odiiceii 
^ID this branch of the administration^ 

Every flock of sheep iia it ai rivea is counted, and has 
l,4g pay a certain sum, proijortionatc to its number, for 
[the right of pasture; and^ small as are these rates, from 
rthe immense droves that come, they form an aggregate 
Lvhifrh, after the eKpen^es of collecting-, &c, are iHiid, an- 
I nually gives to the Neii[H>litan government many thousands 
I of ducais* 

_ Larg:o sheds, and low houses built of nind and itoue, 

that look like Mublbg, exist here and there on the plain, 

I find have either been erected by the great sheep- 

Jiroprietors, or are let out to them at an easy rent by tlie 
actors of the tavoglierc, Other temporary homesteads 
are constructed by the shepherds themselves as they 
arrive ; and a few pEiss the winter in tents covered with 
.Terj thiek and coarse durk cloth, woven with wool an^l 

I hair. The permanent hon^^es are generally large enoueb 
to accommodate a whole society of shepherds ; the tern- 

I porary huts iind tents are always erected in groups, that 
the shepherds of .the same flocks may bo near to each 
Dther* The sheep* folds are iu the rear of the large 
bouses, but generally placed in the midst of the huts and 
tents. On account of the wolves, that frequently deseend 

1 from the mountains and commit serious ravages, they are 

I obliged to keep a great number of dogs, which are of a 

! remarkably tine hreed, beingratherlarger than our New- 
i6un<lland dog, very strongly made^ inowy white in 

f <'oloiir, and bold and faithful. You caunot approacli 
these jMistoral hamlets, either by night or day, without 
being beset by these vigilant guard iims, that Jook sufli- 
cicntly formidable when they charge the intruder (as 
©l^en happens) in troops of a dozen or fifteen. They 
bave frequent encounters with the wolves, evident signs 

I ^f which some of the old earn pas gtiers tjhow in their per- 
Bons, being now and then found sudly toni and maimed* 
U'he shepherds say that two of them, '^* of the right sort,'* 

^ are a match ibr an ordinary wolf. 

I have several titnes seen a good deal of tliese Abruz.- 
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cesi shepherds in their winter establishments. Tlie first 
time I came in contact with them was in the month of 
February, 1817, in the course of a journey through the 
southern provmces of the kingdom of Naples. I had no 
companion except the Calabrian pony that carried me, 
and a rough-haired Scotch-terrier (a creature of a very 
different disposition), when I arrired at the almost un- 
distinguishable site of the town of Cannae, near which 
the fatal battle was fought. It is in the midst of the 
wild plain, about six miles from the town of Canosa (an- 
ciently Cannsium), and not quite so fiir from the shores 
of the Adriatic. The most perfect solitude and stillness 
Teigned there ; but when I ascended the slightly ele- 
vated mound on which Cannae had stood, I saw in a little 
hollow at a short distance a very long, low tenement, at 
the door of which were some men with sheep-dogs, and 
I perceived large flocks of white sheep nibbling the 
short grass on all the little hillocks around me, and over 
the plain on both sides the river Ofanto, (on the identical 
field of the Roman and Carthaginian conflict,) to a great 
distance. The only objects that remained on the site of 
Cannae were some traces of walls that once girded the 
mound ; on the summit of the mound some excavations, 
OP subterranean chambers, with well or cistern-like 
mouths, which were ojyen ; and at a little distance two 
large slabs of stone, placed on end in the ground, and 
leaning against each other, — a simple monument, by 
which the peasantry of the country point out the field 
of Cannae, or, as they call it, " the field of blood." At- 
tracted by my appearance, for the sight of a stranger is a 
rarity, two of the men came up from the house with 
their dogs while I was measuring and examining the 
g^und. Though uncouth in their appearance they were 
very courteous, and they not only gave me several little 
pieces of local information, whicn showed that popular 
tradition had faithfully preserved the memory ot the 
great events that once occurred in that solitude, but 
also assisted me to descend into one of the subterranean 
chambers, which they oalled (as the chambers iu all 
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gran an ei^/ or corn maga- 



probability had b^eti) 
zinca.* 

By the time I had Hnishcd my examiimtion and que* 
ries on the spot the sun whs setting-, and at the in vita* 
tion of the shepherds 1 went down to the house. Aa I 
rea(;hod the rude bnt bospitable door, a tall venerable 
man with a boo w- white sheep-Bkin peJisse^ who bad jast 
dismounted frnm a shaggy little mure, came up, arid bade 
me welcome. This was the chief shepherd. He ex- 
pressed bis regret that the tugurio {hut) offered so little 
tba^t a gentleman could cat, but all that be bad the 
stranger (who was too luingry to be dt^lieate) was wel- 
come to* A joiithj the old mau** grant] sun, was imme- 
dial el y set to \^ ork to iVy an omeletty and some laitto qt 
fat bacon. While this was iknng^ several other shep* 
herds arrived, driving tboir flocks before them to the 
spacious cotes in the rear of the house — ^and Isiter^ there 
Ciinie olbers in a similar way, until all of the company 
were collected, 

Besifles my omelet and bawm, my repast was enriched 
with some good Indian-corn bread, some ricotia^ which 
is a delicious preparation of gotit*s milk, and some 
generous wine bought at the neighbouring town of 
Canosa* The aun meanwhile had set— there is scarcely 
any twilight in these southern regions, and before my 
mcid was finished it wiis almost dark night* The kind 
old mim did not like the idea of my travelling at such an 
hour ; he, however, ottered me two shepherds as an escort 
to Canosa if I would go \ but if 1 would stay where I 
was, and content m) self wiih a shepberd*B lodging for 
the night, I was welcome. I did not hesitate in accept- 
ing the invitation, and when my pony was put up in a 
sort of barn attached to the house, I made myself very 
comfortable on a low woollen bench which the men 
covered with aheop- skins for inc near the fiie. 

When all the |>ttstoral society wua aB^ntbled, the pa- 

* Com ii still kept in subterranean diamben in the sama 
manner at Cimosa, Trfija, Lucenw Foggia (a gr«at graia- 
market), ManfredouniUf aud all this part of Apulia. 
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triarchal chief shepherd taking the lead, they repeated 
aloud, and with well modulated responses, the evening 
prayers, or the Catholic service of " Ave Maria.'* A 
boy then lit a massy old brass lamp, that looked as if it 
had been dug out of Pompeii, and on producing it said, 
" Santa notte k tutta la compagnia " (a holy night to all 
the company*). The shepherds then took their supper, 
which was very frugal, consisting principally of Indian- 
corn bread and raw onions with a little wine. Some of 
them, after their meal, sat round the fire conversing with 
their visitor and others went to rest. 

The whole of the interior of the room was occupied 
by one long apartment, in the middle of which was the fire- 
place, unprovided with a chimney, the smoke finding its 
way through the crannies in the roof and other apertures ; 
on the sides of the apartment were spread the dried 
broad blades of the Indian corn and sheep- skins which 
formed the shepherds' beds, but there were two or three 
little constructions (not unlike the berths on board ship) 
made against the wall, which were warm and com- 
fortable, and occupied by the old man and other pri- 
vileged members of the society, one of whom kindly 
vacated his dormitory for the stranger. Besides these 
rustic beds and the wooden benches, the lamps and some 
cooking utensils, there was scarcely any other furniture 
in the room. 

The scene that presented itself in that singular inte- 
rior, as I peeped out of my snug berth, was such as 
cannot easily be forgotten. The light of the lamp — 
and, when that was extinguished, the flickering flames 
of the fire in the centre of the room, disclosed in singular 
chiaroscuro the figures of the shepherds sleeping in their 
sheep-skins, along the sides of the room near to the fire ; 
the rugged roof of the apartment, by smoke and time, 
was as black as jet, and the two extremities of the habi* 

* This custom is found to prevail in nearly all the country 
ships. When the mozzo, or cabin-boy, lights the lamp he 
says, " Buoua (or Santa) notte al capitano e k tutta la com- 
paguia.'* 
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tation were lost in gloom. Some old fire-arms hung 
by the berth of the principal shepherd ; the strong 
knotty sticks and the long crooks of the men were placed 
against the wall. Several of the huge dogs lay dreaming 
with their noses to the fire, and round the fire-place still 
remained the rude wooden benches, on some of which 
the sheplyBrds had thrown their cloaks and other parts 
of their attire in most picturesque confusion. Soon, how- 
ever, the flames died on the hearth, the embers merely 
smouldered, and all was darkness, but not all silence, 
for the men snored most sonorously ; the wind, that 
swept across the wide, open plain, howled round the 
house, and occasionally the dogs joined in its chorus. 
These things, however, did not prevent me from passing 
a comfortable night, and with a sense of as great security, 
inasmuch as the poor shepherds were concerned, as I 
could have enjoyed had I been among friends in Eng- 
land. 

The next morning, when I was about to continue my 
journey to Canosa, I offered money for the accommo- 
dations I had received. This the old shepherd refused, 
and seemed hurt by my pressing it upon him. Nothing 
then remained but thanks and a kind leave-taking. 

These shepherds were to remain where they then 
were until the middle of spring, when they would slowly 
retrace their steps to the Abruzzi, whence they would 
again depart for the Fianura di Fuglia at the approach 
of winter. 
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' ZINGARI, OR GIPSIES. 



In our time the Zingari in the south of Italy were much 
more frequently spoken of than seen. The old tales 
and traditions of the country-people had many mentions 
of them, and, besides a very popular opera, there were 
several little comedies in which Zingw were the prin- 
cipal characters. Several of the old Italian chroniclers 
relate the sudden appesu'ance of the gipsies towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, when they came in 
numerous bands, and all at once, as if they had dropped 
from some dark eloud, or started out of the bowels of 
the earth. None knew whence they came, or their 
object in coming ; no man could understand the language 
they spoke, or trace in it a resemblance to any known 
language. Their complexion, aspect, usages, were all 
new and most strange. Even to the swart and black- 
eyed people of the Roman States and the Neapolitan 
kingdom, they seemed very dark and black-eyed. The 
wild robbers of the Apennines were a smooth and civi- 
lized set of men compared with these Zingari. As they 
had no recognisable forms of worship, they were set 
down as atheists or as heathens of the worst sort. Two 
or three centuries later they would have run a chance 
of being hunted down, savagely persecuted, and even 
burned; but, as yet, the Inquisition wasf not, and there 
was a great deal of practical toleration in the head- 
quarters of the Roman church. Many of the Zingari 
were punished for their marauding, lawless habits, 
but for a long time there appears to have been no 
active persecution of the whole class. That came 
]ater, when Christians began to differ among them- 
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selves, and when men in various parts of Europe raised 
the cry for Church reformation, and took up arms for 
Luther, 

The Zingari wandered from state to state, and were 
seldom long fixed within the limits of one government. 
The minute partitions of Italy — with states not much 
larger than English parishes — made it easy for them to 
do this. It was found out in time that some of them 
were very knowing horse-dealers, and skilled in all the 
arts of the farrier, and that some had a decided genius 
for mending copper cauldrons ; that some professed a 
familiar acquaintance with the stars and their influences, 
and that their old women very generally dealt in chiro- 
mancy and other species of fortune-telling. As a faith 
in astrology was then almost universal, and as even 
popes and princes of the church entertained their in- 
dovini, or soothsayers, these pretended sciences did not 
expose the gipsies to any particular persecution. For 
a very long time the palmistry of the gipsy women was 
allowed to pass without any challenge or interruption, 
being laughed at by some and believed in by others — 
which may be said to be the case even now, for every 
Zingara, or female gipsy, I saw in Italy made an open 
trade of fortune-telling— but it was of course otherwise 
when they proceeded to traffic in philters and love- 
potions, ana hate-potions, and when it was found that 
poisons were occasionally used in their chemistry. Yet 
it does not appear that any of the hags who drove this 
infernal trade to a great length in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and even at a later period, either were 
Zingare, or had any connection or intercourse with the 
gipsy race. Of those of whom any record is preserved 
in history or annals, we believe every one was a baptized 
Christian, that had secretly abjured her faith and made 
a compact with the Evil one. They were Stbeghjc — 
witches or sorceresses, but not gipsies — they formed 
a curious variety in the strange chapter of human 
malignity and superstition, difiering from the common 
witch of the north of Europe, as also from the ancient 
or classical witch of the Romans, yet partaking of the 
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natures of both* On & future occasion I may devote a 
page to the w^ileh-tree of Ben even to, and tlie real Nea- 
politan Strega, who still exercises an mfiuenee upon the 
uneducated ne-asantry of thut kingdom Mid upoti the 
populace of tne city of NujjIqs. For the present I return 
to the Ziiigari, 

I cannot trace when the great band of gipsies dis- 
appeared from tlie Italian peninsula. History is silent 
on these matters^ atid a gi]«y chronicle h rather to be 
desired than hoped ihr, All tliat we know of a cer- 
tainty is, that troo]js of Zing-ari are no long:er seen either 
in the linman or in the Neajwlitan states ; and that 
even the 3ig:ht of a sing:ie gipy is very rare, I scarcely 
remember to have seen a mule gipsy more than five or 
six times in iho course of a good many more yearsi and, 
to my knowledge, I never saw two male gipsies together. 
Where the husbands and children of the women lurked 
I eoidd never discover, all hough I was ied lo believe 
that smne who outwardly eonformt^d to the Roman 
church, and went to mass and confession, dwelt among 
the Eomttn Trasteverini, and at Naples^, in a ysoor 
and populous and, in our time, sozutiwhat turbulent 
diftrict near the Capuun gate. It should seem that they 
ient forth their women to tell ibrtutiea, and that they 
lived upon what the women got in this way. I (.-ertiiinly 
never neard of any of them, men or women, h^mg in 
tmuble for robtH^ry, or petty thei't, or any other o (fence. 
In the Cam|>agna of Rome the women are occasionally 
seen tmvt*lliu|t and jnirsusng their pi'olession iu jMiirSj 
like the two sibyU I*iiielli hu^ representetl in his design, 
and who are cajoling a couple of Ifcvarj, or Buffolarj, 
in the hope of getting two or thr^e Ijaiocchi, or half- 
pence. But beyond the Neapolitan frontiur I hardly 
ever saw two gipsy women togetlier* The only well- 
known Zin^ara at Naples, or the only one that showed 
herself frequentl^^^ abroad in the most open and fre- 
quented parts of that city, was a middle-aged woman, 
that might have stood advantageously to a painter for 
the picture of her class and race. Her long, dishevelled 
hair was slightly tinged v^'itll grey, but her f^y^s Mere 
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the blackest and wildest I ever beheld, and her tongue 
the quickest I ever heard. I had, in my time, many 
of her readings of fortune and predictions, and— Ae 
price of the commodity in that country being considered 
— paid well for them : but I need hardly add, that I have 
found no more truth in her soothsaying than in the ex- 
travagantly hopeful dreams of boyhood. She strictly 
adhered to the few fundamental rules which are commoli 
to all fortune-tellers. To the young, she promised th« 
possession of beauty and happy love; to the middlte- 
aged, worldly advancement with honours and wealth ; 
to the old, more wealth, a far-prolonged life, with happy 
marriages for children, grandchildren, and the rest. In 
the lines of the hand that gave liberally she always 
traced the happiest and highest fortunes. In the 
sparing hand she always saw some crosses and traverses ; 
and she would tell the niggard that would give her 
nothing, that there was an ominous sign of the gallows 
in his palm or on his ugly brow. She generally ac- 
costed a young man by whispering that she knew ft 
youn^ woman or lady (as the case might be) that wlis 
absolutely dying for him. In accosting a young wonum 
or young lady, she merely changed the sex of her 
moribund. Being ^nslated from the broad expressivie 
dialeot she spoke, into our vernacular, with a little 
allowance made for diiferences of customs and manners, 
her speeches would pass perfectly well on our race-coHrsels 
and country fairs, or wherever our gipsy folk ply the^ 
trade. But, occasionally, this woman was a great im- 
proyisatrice in prose. Generally she haid more df the 
spirit of impromptu and of poetry than the England- 
dwelling gipsies. One evenmg, at the beginning «f 
autumn, a violent storm set in with that suddenness 
which is common in the Mediterranean. English vadlora 
Scall it a white squall, but while it lasts there is notiiin^ 
white or bright about it except the white foam. Th6 
wives of a number of fishermen who were out in their 
little boats beyond the island of Capri, gathered on th^ 
teidy shore between the city and Posilippo, and screamed 
•nd gesticidated, and tore their hair «i^ they are wont 
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to do on air oceasiona of danger or risk or grief. The 
Zing-ara went up to them with a composed face, and 
stood stark and kniuoveable fimon^ them like a bronze 
atarue, until the fisherwomen crmd *' La huona fortuna ! 
La buona tbrtunal (Give us the^ood fortune!)*' "And 
what will ye give for the good fortune V" said the Zin* 
rara; ** I have it in tiiy poeket ; what wit) ye give for 
It ?" ** O I Zin^ra befk, tell iis good of our husbands, 
atrd we will give you four aliei/' " Presto, and ^ive 
them," said tlie sibyl, who woa so eonstaritly ^ving her 
hundreds and thousands of diic^ta, *' for 1 am digiuna" 
(fasting)* Some of the women ran atid broiig-ht her a 
handful or two of those Meditt^rranean spmt$, and the 
Zmgfkm lied them u|> ia a red han<ikerchief ; and when 
ahe had thus secured htir reward, &he pointeiJ with her 
brown finger to the blackening sky : *' Buone fomminitie 
—good femalf^s! there is not in all those douds the 
wind that will trouble your husbands, or the rain that 
will wet their jackets —eredete a la Zlngam (believe the 
gipsy);" and then pointing downward to a bucket of 
water, she said, *^ Women, the st-a, whereon youiTs^us- 
bands are, is m smooth as ihftt. Your mco will all be 
aafe home to-nip:ht ; so get ruady the bread and tho 
wine, and the fire on the hearth to gHli some fish. 
When did the Zingara aay that whkh was n<it trtie^ or 
tiid not come to jiass ? " She then walked away throii^h 
the storm, leaving the clamorous women comlorted for 
the while. 

The Emperor of Austria, who has so many gipsies m 
various of nis states and dominions, has turned some of 
them into soidiera : an eiperiraent which, we believe, 
has not been tried by any other sovereign in Europe. 
In the Hungarian regiments serving with the Imjx^rial 
army that occupied the kingdom of Naples during several 
year* after the unforlunate revolution of 1820, there 
waa a good spinkling of gipsies* Their ofhcers de- 
scril>ed them as being turbulent and troublesomej and 
much addicted to piifering, but otherwise good, alert 
soldiers, in 1823 there was a detachment from one of 
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these Hungarian regiments stationed in the hilly and 
antique town of Venafro — a place which should seem 
to have undergone little change since the days of Horace, 
and which is still famous for the flesh of the wild boar 
that was so grateful to the palate of that classical gourmet, 
A Zingara came into the town, on her way, as she said, 
from the Abnizzi to Capua. Some of the soldiers 
gathered round her to have their fortunes told. One 
of their oflScers, seeing this pastime, bade them call a 
gipsy comrade, in order that he might ascertain whether 
an Italian Zingara and a gipsy from Hungary could 
understand one another by speech. The man came, 
and he talked with the Zingara and she with him, both 
in a dry, hard, monotonous tone, and, to appearance, 
without any excitement or feeling whatever. The 
gipsy soldier reported that she spoke his mother's 
tongue, and that which was spoken by his tribe on the 
banks of the Danube ; but he complained that she used 
many words that were new to him, and could not un- 
derstand some of his vocables. The woman went her 
way among the mountains; and that night the gipsy 
soldUr either went after her or went somewhere else 
where he ought not to have gone ; for the next morning 
he did not answer at muster. 

It was a good and truthful notion of Pinelli to place 
his weird women by and upon a fragment of an ancient 
Roman column. Such fragments are frequent, not only 
in the city, but also in the wild Campagna. The sibyls 
of old had many temples ; the living squalid Zingara 
may chance to utter her vaticinations from the broken 
pillar of one of those splendid temples which were raised 
to the glory of the half-human, half-divine virgin sooth- 
sayers, and which were served and kept by a wealthy 
and honoured priesthood. The sibyl of old meddled 
with the destinies of the conquerors of the earth and 
the fate of the eternal city— fata urbis Romce; our 
modern sibyl, or Zingara, prophesies in the same places 
about bullocks, and buffaloes, and sweethearts, and good 
harvests, knowing nothing of the existence of her clas- 
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- sical prototype : the one was often made the instrument 
of deception for high state purposes ; the other seldom 
does more than deceive a clown of the Campagna or a 
poor Roman citizen, with the sole purpose of obtaining 
for herself a few halfpence. 
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IL SALTARELLO. 

The Roman citizens, I Cittadini Romani (we could 
never use the term or hear it applied at Rome without 
a melancholy smile, and a recollection of the import of 
Senatus Populusque^ during the high and palmy state), 
are very little addicted to dancing, or indeed to any sport 
or amusement that requires either bodily or mental ex- 
ertion. Except when excited by some strong passion 
they are indolent and listless, and almost apathetic. Col- 
lectively, they might say, as a fashionable regiment of 
light-horse* was once reported to have said, "Rome 
doesn't dance." 

But the Trasteverini, those bold and mettlesome fel- 
lows that dwell " beyond Tiber," and of whom so fre- 
quent mention has been made in these short notes, are 
exceedingly fond of dancing, and perform to perfection 
the Saltarello, the peculiar dance of the country, as the 
Tarentella is the national dance of the Neapolitans, and 
the Monferrino the national dance of the Piedmontese. 
The peasants of the Roman states are also passionately 
fond of the Saltarello, and dance it con hio on all their 
saints* days and other holidays. We do not remember 
ever to have seen any other dance in the Roman suburb, 
or in the Campagna ; but in the hilly country about 
Urbino, at Tivoli, and in several other districts lying 
towards the Adriatic Sea, the old dance once popular in 
England, and a great favourite with our much-dancing 
Queen Elizabeth, called the Volta, used to be occasionally 
performed ; and in the districts lying nearest to the Nea- 
politan frontier the Tarentella seemed to be more in vogue 
than the Saltarello. In all these dances the dancers 

♦ ** The Tenth doesn't dance." 
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made tbelr own music, or the best part of it, either by 
rmoddlinn imd voice, or by voice and castanets ; the saici 
^liAsicv wheti beard near nt hand, beitig rather loud and 
irltd than soft or melodious, and the voices being gene- 
rally stretched to a cracking scream. Sometimes the 
partners aing together : at other timea they sing in alter- 
nate strophes or verses, and occasionally the woman only 
plays the castanets, leaving the singing and all the rest 
of ihe mtisic, or noise, to the man. But very commonly 
the bystanders and spectators of the dance join in the 
mu^ic, forming a loud -screaming orchestra and choir^ that 
must be heard to be understootl. When alt this is 
mingled and softened by dtstanci!, it is pleasant enough ; 
but the distunee ought to beat leiist as great as that which 
allows the uninitiated to niYish the scream of the High- 
land bagpipe, or the old national pipe-music of the 
Turks. It must have required a very great distance 
indeed, or more fancy than we possess, to be enabled 
to speak with poetical rapture oi this dancing music, 
urof 

** The lute, or mandoliii, accompanied 
By many a voice yet sweet*? r than their own."* 

Yet, when seated, on a bright summer day, on the hiiis 
behind and bt^yond Rtnne, which slope down to the ^i^at 
plain, and when the eea-breezc is gently blowing across 
that plain towards the hills^ and when a Ibsta is at the 
height of its jollity, in some village below, and the j>ea- 
sants and Trasteverhu are daJicing and singing outside 
the village, the most fastidious ear may he charmed by 
the softened soughs it receives, and the t.HjI<iest or sternest 
heart may be touched by the animated picture which Ilea 
spread out beneath him. 

** 'Tis enough to make 
Tlie sad luan merry, the henevolent one 
Melt int*> tears,— so general is the joy/'f 

* S. Rogers^ * Italy^ a Poem;* Mn Rogers pays this pretty 
compliment to the musie of the Tarantella at Naplee, whien 
Is by many degrees louder* more screaxmng and dissonant, 
than that of the S&ll&rello ftt Eom& f Id. id. 
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^p The Saltarello, like the Tareiitella^ is a very fatJ^iin^ 
^" dauee, mid h performed in f»airs. Thorc may be a string 
or suecessiofi of pairs to any ^iven number ; but no one 
pair has anything- to do with the others, except to take 
care to preserve a proper distance, so that their gambades 
and violent rtoiiri$hesof the arms may not interfere with one 
another. When the performers g-et warrn and animated, 
and thia seemed to happen to all that either danced the 
Saltarello or Tiirentella, Ijoth men and women becoming- 
as wild as the dancings dervishes of the East, vihen sti- 

Imidated by the fumes of opium and by the strains of their 
%vild and almost un (earthly nmsic — it would be no joke to 
come in contact with tnem^ and their heavy castanets, 
their mandolins or tinnhounne-s. The women often look 
and g^stieidate like Pythonessea fresh from the madden- 
ing tripod. In d end the sedottir of the peasantry and the 
more cautious of the Trasteverini, choose rather to per- 
form the dance far apart j in single pairs; while those 
who arc particularly distinguished hy their skill or pro ml 
of it, will seldom stand up and begin until others have 
finished, loving^ a pm de dtux, and to have all eyes 
-upon themselves. There is a story or meaning in tlie 
Saltarello as well as in the Taientellu ai^d Moiiferrino ; 
and at times it is tiUd in a very broad^ significant, and 
linsophisticated way. The story is a sort of primitive 
courtship, varied by the coyness or coquetry of the female 
daneer, and animated by the passion and impatience of 
^H the wooer. The end of it is thai tho man drops on hjs 
^B knee in sign of reverf?nce and sabniission to the fair one, 
^^ while sh<! beats her tambourine or plays her castanets 
over his head, in token of conquest and triumph^ or as a 
Venus Vietrix. But the principal object kept in view 
during the dance seems to he which shall hold out longest 
in the hard exereisc, and wear untthe partner. The men, 
though tbty always dance in their shirtsleeves without 
their coat and jacket, and often without their waistcoat, 
are not iin frequently beaten in this contest by the wouien, 
whose power of enduranee anJ ptission for the dance are 
very often astonishingly great. We never saw dancing 
so much of a puasion, except among the Neapolitans in 
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the Tarentellas, and the Spaniards of the south for their 
Boleros and Fandangos. It was very common to see a 
Trasteverina or Contadina quit the dance, looking as if 
she had been drawn through the waters of the Tiber, and 
pale, breathless, and utterly exhausted ; yet, after a 
gulp of iced water or a slice of a water-melon, and a very 
short breathing-time, she would rush to the dance again, 
with the same or with another partner, as soon as the first 
note of the monotonous, but to them exciting, air was 
struck, and then foot it and flourish it until she was again 
in a state of exhaustion, or until the wearied man brought 
the dance to a premature close by dropping on his knee. 
In short, these women danced as if for life and death, or 
as if they had been bitten by that ballo-mania spider the 
Tarantula, whose venomous bite, according to some of 
the Neapolitan peasantry, is to be cured only by excess of 
dancing, the patient footing it, to the tune of the Zam- 
pogna, or Italian bagpipe, until he or she be bereft of 
reason and deprived of the use of every sense and limb- 
er, in other words, until the patient have danced himself 
or herself to within an inch or two of death. 

Pinelli in his design has scarcely given the most graceful 
part of the Saltarello. There are steps and movements in 
It perhaps quite as graceful as those of the Andalusiaa 
Bolero. But the Roman women, though frequently ma- 
jestic, and beautiful in other respects, very rarely possess 
the small i'eet and delicate ankles of the Andalusians., 
Even tlie Roman ladies— the dames and damsels of the 
most aristocratic stock— have very generally rather large 
bands and feet ; perhaps, however, they are only the 
more classical for this. The sculptors of Greece and 
ancient Rome do not seem to have made beauty of form 
lie in the tenuity of the ankle or smallness of the foot. 
The Venus de* Medici has certainly a good solid ankle 
of her own, and the foot is far indeed from being of 
the smallest. The same may be said of every ancient 
Greek statue of Venus that we have seen, except only 
her little goddess-ship that is eternally, or in all the 
everlastingness of marble, looking over her right shoulder 
in the Museo Borbonico at Naples. But your severe 
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l^tlcs and cla^icists will not allow this Neapolitan 

* Venus to He wRrfect^ or the bean ideaJ of womanlj beauty^. 

In the old Roman statups and bBasi-relievJ the women 

have untversally lljick legs, and feet that might serve a 

ploughman. 

The time and the place to see the Saltarello in its per- 
fection used to be, and no doubt atiil are, the month of 
October, and the Monte Testaccio, where a ft- eta has 
been held annually for time out of mind. To be present 
at this festival m October, and to make a good appear- 
ance in it J in new or newlj laced and garnished doibes, 
and to enjoy a sumptuous fea^t upon pork and pig*s fry, 
then coming into season (the law forbidding- the slaying 
of pigs during- the hot summer months), the Trasteverini 
and Contadini will half starve themselves during the 
preceding month of September. The extremest wrong- 
that a husband can oJFer to his spouse is to refuse or fail 
to take her to thia great annual festival. It oecupies 
their thoughts for at least three- months before It oceui's, 
and for three months after it has passed. They date 
events and oceurrencea from it, ana have traditionary 
records of the happy years in whii^h the festa has been 
al cobno del mio spfendore, or at the height of its splen* 
dour or glory. On the evening of the ap|>ointed day 
the peasantry begin to swarm into the Eternal City, 
some mounte<l by whole families together on one horse, 
some riding on dapple donkeys, some in the great earri 
drawn by the tall and stately cream-coloured oien, 
some in buffalo- waggons ^ and all singing and shouting 
at the tops of their voices, or playing the tambourine 
or mandolin, or other simple instrument. Young and 
old ^— the nurslings in their mummy-looking swaddling- 
clothes, and the grandsire leaning on his crutch — all 
come^ or are brought, if by any possibility they can be 
"brought. Devotion is mingled largely with plea.^ure. 
Those who come from afar rejiair on their arrival to 
St. Peter's, or to some other church or shrine, and pay 
many an Ave and Pater Noster before they go thence. 
It is a touching sight to sec these congre^ratcd multi- 
tudes of country^people, and families of tliroe or four 
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generations, all kneeling and praying together, with 
streaming eyes and with a fervour that leaves no room 
to doubt of the sincerity and earnestness of their 
devotion. , 
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rARENTELLA AND FESTA 
MADONNA DELL* ARCO. 
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I7ojiFABxrD with this national dance of the Neapolitans, 
the liveliest and noisiest Roman Saltarello ia but a dull 
and quiet affair. One must have had the evidence of 

I one's own senses to be able to form any adequate 
notion ot the furore with which it u dEinced by the 
real native Tarantella professors^ and of the shrill 
music and screams by which it ia accompanied. To the 
town of Resioa, at the foot of Mount Vesuvius^ frotn 
that place ot* rest and eotertainment on the mountain 
iXomantreaHv- called tlie *' Hermitage," becsiuse the 
|Boniface who dispensf's the bread and cheese and olives 
^nd the Lachrytn^X^hriEti usually wears a monkish 
Jress anil hood^ must, we should think j be about three 
'Snglisjh miles in a straight line. Yet on a calm sum* 
per s day when the volcano was quiet, aud such gentle 
breeze as there was blowing- from the sea to\^ ards the 
nountaiui and over the town which stands on the shore, 
[ have distinctly heard the screaming and roaring^ of the 
¥oieeB of tlmse that were dancing the 'J'arentella, or 
Ijnaking music for those that were dancing it. Forsyth 
ay St rather caustically, that the church processions of 
he so people are enough to frighten a war-horse. At 
lAinies they are so. But at all times this out-of-door 
■Tare ntella musk is enough to tern (y any horse that has 
|»0(; been aecuistorned k» it. ] once knew an English 
horse at Napies that would bolt at the first sound of a 
Itamhourine, and that never could be nmde to jjo^s a Ta- 
rentel la party without a hard struggle for it with his 
Hdor, Even when in hia stable be would tremble all 
over if he heard a tambourine playing out in the street. 
The creature evidently knew that where a tumbourine 
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came first, there was likely to be a Tarentelk and tta 
choir close behind. 

The dance is hardly ever performed except out of j 
doors and in the open air. The parquet is tlie paved ^ 
road or the roadside , or the lava-fiag^ed streets of 
Naples; the canopy is tUo over-arebing sky, and 
whether by tlay er by niy^htj, or as one bright^ dear, 
unsjjotted blue, or ivith u mcM>n tdnioiit bs brtght as a 
Q or I hem sun, where eoidd so glorious a cimopy l>e 
gotten ? 

One niiglit fancy that the excessive hc^at of the 

climate would be against h\ but, in thejr sport, the 

people do not seem to care for heat. With the exceptioa , 

of the short and nitrry season of Carneval, which fallal 

in the cool time of the year, dancing secrns to be almost 

entirely a summer amuaement with them. To do a 

Tarentellft a.^ ii ought to be done rc(|oirc9 room, and 

although the palaces of the nobility and gentry be large 

(in ninety cases out of a linndre*!, far too large for their 

shrunken fortunes), the lodgings of the poor and humblr*, 

eipecially in Naples and in the neighlxiuring towns, are 

mostly ^Gty narrow. Now and then in walk big through 

[the poorer and more (>*!Opled part of Naples on a winter's 

[ftightf 1i:ie sounds of the FarenteHa inigiit be hcartU But 

I this was rare. With the first Festa, or Saint^s day, 

I f»ecurring in the spring time of the year the Tarcntcllari 

licgan t& bo seen and heard in the streets and roadsides, 

• and they generally disappeared with the day of Ogni 

fSiinti,or All Saints, early m the month of November; 

though at limes we have seen fheni performing on the 

Day of the Dead, or All Souls, and dancing in what 

feemcd to us an unfoeling and heathenish fashion, from 

llbc public ceujetery outside of the io\vn where their 

relations and friends were interred, to their own dark 

abo<i*?s wilhln the city. An old Horn an, clerical, and ar- 

chieologtcal friend of mine, though bound as a priest to 

cuudcmn such evident relics of Paganism, could find, on 

these oetmaloiis, fine scope for indutgi ug in his cjlassical 

eonifjoritfons, prototypes, and derivations. ** The an- 

cienta," he would say^ *' tried to turn the Valley of tlie 
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Shadow of Death into a pleasant place. Go to Pompeii, 
and you will find that the pleasantest and gayest street 
in it is the Street of the Tombs, and that the tombs 
therein are carved with fruit and flowers, and all 
cheerful emblems. These Lazzaroni are only doing the 
same manner of thing in their way. They are dancing 
over the dead, and singing over the dead, and eating and 
drinking over the dead ; and what are these sweet oikes, 
made, for the Day of the Dead, of meal and honey, but 
the type of the honey which the ancients put upon the 
tongue? and lips of the dying ?" " And are those pieces 
of money,** said we, " that are rattling in the money-box, 
near the gate, the fee-pennies for Old Cliaron ?*' " Not 
quite that,'* said our archaeologist, '^ but they are for the 
souls in purgatory ; that money is spent in masses for 
the deaa — for the repose and good of the defunct 
relatives and friends of these dancers and feasters." 

But the days on which to see the Tarentella dancing 
in its perfection, and to its greatest extent, are the 
Festa della Madonna dell' Arco, or the Feast of our Lady 
of the Ark, which occurs about the middle of summer, 
and the Festa della Madonna di Pi6-di-Grotta, or the 
Feast of our Lady at the foot of the Grotta, which occurs 
in the month of September, when, in most years, the^air 
has been somewhat cooled by the first heavy fall of 
autumnal rain. It was an article commonly inserted in 
the simple marriage-contracts of the poor Neapolitans 
and the peasantry of the Terra di Lavoro, that the hus- 
band should take his wife to one or both of these annual 
festivals, and on no account omit so to do unless child- 
bearing or sickness or some other calamity stood in the 
way. The shrine of the Madonna dell' Arco stands on 
the summit of a lofty mountain, a peak of the Apennines,. 
between the towns of Salerno and Avellino, but much 
nearer to Avellino than to Salerno. On account of the 
distance (above twenty miles from Naples) the Festa is 
often an affair of two or even three days for those who 
go to it from the capital, and who are too poor to pay for 
carriage conveyance. But people flock thither from much 
greater distances — even from as iieur as the borders of 
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Ajmlia, &e*, on one aide ^ and from the boHera of Cala- 
bria on the Qthen All sorts of beasts of burden and 
all manner of vehicles are put in mq nisi t ion. A day or 
two before the grrDind day, tht? hack gigs and coaclies— 
the Canestrc, Corrlboli, Calessi, SBlia-fbsse, and every 
nm^hine, however nant(?d, that has wheeia— nlmost en- 
tirely disappear tronr the streets and pia?,ze of Nsiph^g. 
Tliey are all off to tlie FestEJ of tlie Madonnii dell' 
Arco, and so eramnied and loaded that it is marvellous 
they do not all break dowo^aa not a few of' them 
invariably do, before they get baek. The vehicles^ the 
horses, and asaes are left at the foot of the mountain, or 
at a villiige above mid- way up ; and the toilsome uscent 
is performed on foot, in the miumer of a jjiL-rimag^e and 
penance* , 

While in the church, and in the presence of the un-.| 
I veiled miraenJous effigies of the Vijg-in, the people ar^J 
[devout, silent^ reverential, and very commonly in tears ^ 1 
I in tears of adoration smd tendenjess ; but as soon as the " 
[•ervice is over, and the image has bet-n v^orshippcd, they 
Ibounti from the church -door to an open level Bi>fleej and 
* egfin dancing and sin**ing witb all their miifhr* or tliey 
[feat themselves anions, ♦be trees on the green filoj^ea of 
[the mountain, and be^n feasting and drinking', m if the 
Ijifnd of the world wore upproachingt and tiieirsalvfltiun 
■depended upon their swallowing all the ^o4;<l things 
I iprend tjefore them. Fires of ehareoul or of wood are 
iklmHed aniong the trees Ibr the cooking- of ma cearoni, 
I the fryinn- of jnMt and saussg^es, and other g^ood things. 
J There is lack neither of cold water nor of wine ; for f^KAi 
lihort spate from the shrine there is a sfirin^r that wellf | 
tout of a rock, and is as cold as ace j and if any party i 
Ithould have neglected to bring wine with them, there arej] 
l«twcidaJors at Wid from Montetbrte, Avellino, Caste U * 
lCi<-'a!a, Dendirani% or ffome other town or villa|re, with 
fgoatskins u el I filled with the best wines that g^hJw in the 
eountry ; and as this wine is only about a penny English ' 
the botde^ even the poor man titny take his till of it upon;. 
Fueh a grand oeeasion, or to do honour to our Lady of] 
the Ark Certain it is that all parties^ men and viomcui^ 
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drink very copiously of it. We once heard an enthusiastic 
and inventive French violinist talk of having heard at one 
time and place quaitre miUe coups (Tarchei^ or four thou- 
sand fiddlers fiddling all of a row. We will not venture 
to say that there were so many mandolins on the 
esplanade in front of the shrine of the Madonna deir 
Arco, but we may safely say that it would have puzzled 
a good accountant to make out the total number of man- 
dolins, guitars, tambourines, castanets, and zampogne or 
bagpipes that were up there a-playing all together, or to 
count all the different pairs that were Tarentella-ing to 
this wild and shrill music. 

When the feasting and dancing were all over there, 
or when the different parties began to think of returning 
to their several homes, there seemed generally to be 
another short visit paid to the interior of the church and 
to the shrine, ana, after that, the -parties went their 
way down the steep and rough mountain paths, yet 
stopping to foot it to the instruments wherever there 
was a smooth space or an approach to it. We have 
seen a chain of these dancers (only with a link broken 
here aud there) reaching from the church nearly to 
the foot of the mountain ; and, however rough the 
road, nearly all these dancers were footing it without 
their shoes, and in many instances without their thick 
stockings, which the peasants rarely wear at all except 
on some great festival like this. As it is considered pious 
and meritorious to go soberly and sadly up the mountain, 
so it is deemed orthodox to come down jubilant and jolly, 
and for the young to dance Uie whole way, except where 
rocks and precipices say no. 

The woods and copses about Avellino produce, in 
amazing abundance, a very delicious kind of hazel-nut. 
These nuts are ripe and in season at the time of this 
festival, and every party that goes to our Lady of the 
Ark considers it an essential part of the festa to buy 
and bring away as many of these nuts as can, by any 
possibility, be carried. The neighbourhood has also a 
celebrity for wooden trenchers, and very small hand- 
buckets made of the white poplar, out of which the 
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poor people very commonly drink, Theae thinga, too, 
are purchased, and they are the more prized if they have 
licen previously carried up to the top of the mountain and 
to the shrine of our Lady. The women tie some of the 
tmts round their necks like beads or rtjsarie^, hang them 
to the loops or drop of their large ear-rings^ and make 
green wreaths of tue branches or twigs from which the 
nuts have been gathered, and wear them as coronals on 
their heads, or earry them in an equally classical manner 
in their right bands. The men garnish themselves with 
the little white hand-bucketej generally keeping one in 
the right hand^ w herewith to salute their neighbours ami 
friends as they meet them, by waving it over their heads, 
or by drumming on it with their knuckles. You will 
often see a donkey coming from nnr Lady of the Ark so 
loaded and covered with nnt5, branches, twigfl, and 
buckets, tlmt you will scarcely be able to make out 
tJie species or genus ^ except by his salient eara and his 
hoofs. 

As for the vehicles ^ whether they go upt>n four wheels 
or upon two, or whether they be large or small, they are 
covered all ov^er with nuta and buckets. We used to 
think that this Madonna ought to be called our Lady of 
the Nuts, or our Lady of t^e liuckets ; but we knew a 
Madonna delle Noce, or a nut Madonna, in another 
mrt of the kingdom, and ]>erhap9 the honour of the 
bucket was si mi larl y pre-occupi e d , There was one method 

. of disposing of the nuts which was prt^tty and grucefiil^ and 
which helped to give variety and good processional effect 

' ID the group as they went along, hall dancing and half 
walking. A white wan<J, or just as frcqoctitly a straight 
sapling of hutei with the bark on it, about six or seven 
feet long* wa? hung at the upner end with nuts, strung 
together like rosaries, and under the nuts, Btretched on a 
slight wooden frame, was a print rudely engraved and 
coloured, of our Lady <if the Ark with the infant in her 
anus. Occasionally this wand or pole terminated witlr a 
booff, which was wreathed round with foliage and fruit, 
and in the centre of which hung the picture of the Ma- 
donna, Making allowance for the differenee of the 
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materials, and the different character of the emblem 
within tbe circle, this thing bore a pretty close resem- 
blance to that which we see in ancient sculpture 
illustrative of ovations, or triumphs,, or sacrificial pro- 
cessions. The bearer of this trophy or standard was 
almost invariably a woman, and generally the tidiest and 
the finest, in person and in dress, of the party. It was 
alternately carried erect like a bacKier or flag, and carried 
over the shoulder like a musket. 

We have seen some sketches made in the country, or 
while the recollections were fresh and vivid, by Thomas 
Uwins, Esq., R. A., which conveyed a very good 
notion of parts of this great festival. Much of the 
picturesqueness and gracefulness of the groups was in 
them, but the grotesqueness, the broad humour, the 
dashing, glaring effects, were altogether wanting ; and 
they are to be painted only by one who shall unite in his 
single pencil the pjbwers of Hogarth, Teniers, Wilkie, 
and Poussin, together with other qualities which exist in 
none of those masters, and which would hardly be pro- 
duced by a union and intermingling of all their powers. 
A painter of genius and vivacity might make himself 
great by occupying this field, which has scarcely been 
trodden ; but let no foreigner attempt it without a pre- 
vious and thorough acquamtance with the manners and 
habits of thought of the people, and with the rich, 
expressive, and humorous dialect they talk. Our painters 
generally seem to take in ideas only by the eyes ; and 
therefore it is that the soul of the subject is so commonly 
wanting. 

On the return from the festa of Madonna delP Arco, 
those who have determined to keep the great holiday 
cm tutio brio e sanma galantena (with all spirit and 
perfect elegance) drive into the city of Naples with a 
mighty noise, and, whether they live there or in the 
neighbouring towns and villages, as Fortici, Resina, 
Torre del Greco, <«r Torre dell* Annunziata, or in any 
other town or village within ten or twelve miles of the 
capital, they drive through the principal streets, and 
show themselves on the grand promenade of the Chiiya 



and the Stmda Nuova, the ordinary resort of the ftiabion- 
al>le worlds and the delight oi' ali strangers or fbroign 
vbitors. 

With their bimners raised or with tlieir little wooden 
buckets and thoir Avollino nuts shaking io th(* air, and 
singing and shouting to the crackiop of the ear-v5t rings, 
thoy dash down the grand street of Toledo, and through 
1^ Stmda de Chiajft, or round by Santa Lucia and Chia* 
tamone^ till I hey come to th*i entrance of the Villa 
Reftle, or public gardens, and the broad wcll-|mvt;d 
causeway which runs between the gardens and the sea, 
and a fin© long row of lofty houses, which extenrb from 
the en trance of the ganJens to ihc bill aud grotto of 
Pc^ilijipo. On this bromi, level, und well-paved road 
(paved, like all the streets of Naples, with great blocks 
ot' ancient lava cut from the fianks of Mount Vesuvius), 
the more adventurous and dashing sort efways try the 
speed of their horses, racing against one another, and 
cuttinjf in and out of the long and very disorderly line 
of caneatrit corn bob, and calessij in a manner fearful to 
behold, When we were new in the country, twtJ things 
(where everything was a tnatter of w onder) piirtieulaj"ly 
surpriaed ua;— strong and spirited as their little blaek 
horses were, we coidd scarcely conceive how, after so lonjf 
a journey t and with such a load behind them, thi*y could 
possibly bo kept at such a speed ; and, seeing tlie con- 
fiision and that more than Jehu fury of dnving, and the 
y&ry evident state of intoxication of not a few of the 
drivers and pas*engers» we could not imagine how fre- 
quent and serious accidents did not occur. Yet afterwards, 
in the f^oursie of a good many years' experience, we 
hardly ever saw an accident that was at all serious. The 
truth is^ those adujirable little horst^ are very sure Ix^th 
of foot and eye» ajid are esccllently in nand, iiTid, 
although to an Englishman they seem to go awkwardly 
about it, the Neapolitans are first-rate whi[is. 

When they have driven aJong the brood Cbiaja, iieross 
Mergellioa, and up the Straib Nuoia, or new rnsul of 
Posibppo, having the tomb of Virgil on the vine-covered 
hilts &bore their heads ^ and passing close by the little 
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church which contains the ashes of the poet Sanazzaro 
and his marble tomb, they pull up their foam-covered 
horses at a Tavema, or house of entertainment, on the 
edge of a tufo cliff, just above the rocks where, accord- 
ing to a local tradition, that wild fisherman-king or dic- 
tator Mas* Aniello threw off the chain of gold and the 
costly mantle the humble and conquered Spanish viceroy 
had given him, to plunge into the sea to cool his fevered 
brain, and to sport once more with his familiar 
waves. 

At the Tavema, wine, iced water, and other refresh- 
ments are not wanting. Those snake-shaped little cates, 
which are glazed on the outside with baked sugar or with 
honey, and which are called terraglie, are always at hand 
for those who have money to pay for them. Here, while 
some of the parties retain tneir vehicles in order to 
return througn the city in splendour, others dismiss 
theirs, and begin the return homeward in dancing. 
Agun the calessi and corriboli flash through the Chiaja 
like meteors, though like very noisy ones, for the men, 
women, and children are all bawling, singing, or scream- 
ing, and the rapidity and seeming perilousness of the 
motion does not prevent their beating the tambourine ; 
and the close clattering of the iron hoofs on the hard 
lava swells that hubbub of sound. Then down come 
the Tarentella dancers, dancing in pairs, the one after the 
other, in a continuous line of dance, or with only a few 
short links broken in it, or a few gaps or intervals 
between. Down they come by the gentle slope of 
Posilippo to that cool pleasant under-cliff place called 
Mergellina, and thence by a curve upon the broad 
straight Chiaja. In those not bad days, when old Ferdi- 
nand of the large nose (Ferdinando Nasone) was king, 
and when all popular sports and national usages were 
encouraged and promoted, instead of being discouraged, 
as we are told they now are, I have seen a chain or 
column of dancers have its head midway in (he Chiaja, 
and its rear or tail half a mile off at Mergellina. As in 
all these celebrations, the sunny brightness of the cli- 
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mate, the pijrity and transparency of the atmospherDj and 

the gay wurru colours which the ijcasants as well as their 

wives affect in their dress, greatly enhanced the heaaty 

of the picture. It wais very generally the custom oi' the 

women to take off their holiday shoes and intrust them 

to the keeping of a relation or friend before they beguti 

dancing. The practice of going- barefooted was much 

rjconmioner ftmong them than ever we saw it in Scotland , 

Thowever nmch may have been said and written about the 

IJKlting unshod lasses of the north. Occasbnaliy the 

Neapolitan peasantry wore Koccoli, or wooden clogs, 

"astencd over the instep by a atroo|? leather strap, which 

ometiniea reached to the toes. The zoccolo, in short, 

onsisted of nothing bnt ft thick wooden sole and this 

eat her strap tor the fore part of the foot. As it was 

Hot any way a fastened towards the heeJ, it made a rap^iing 

^^aekinG* noise in walking. This sound had found a place 

in the Him pie and rough' amatory poetry of the country. 

yet remember a few disjointed lines of a love-song 

rherein the amorous swain sings to his mistress words in j 

atoia which raay be thuB freely translated :-* 

When T hear thy clogs 

Upon the laifK stone. 
My heart goes rat-tat-tat. 

And Hies to thee alone. 
No instmmeiit so sw€et 
A» the wood beneath thy feet. 

This may remind the readier of the good old song 
^'hich the good wife of Scotland sings of her good 
nan:-^ 

" Hit very foot has music in H 
As he comes up the stair," 

But these zoceoli ^ umong the more ])rosperous of the 
paesane, are thrown aside on the great festal days, and! 
toliday shoes, frequently made of velvet, and embroidered 
jwilh silk and silver or gold thread, are worn. Like the 
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coral necklaces, and the gold rings, and the large pen- 
dant ear-rings, these holiday shoes are preserved with 
great care, are very seldom used, and are very commonly 
neu*-looms, or articles of property carefully transmitted 
from one generation to another. The embroidered shoes 
on the feet of that young buxom matron may have been 
worn at some festa of the Madonna dell' Arco by her 
grandmother. Far too rich aad rare are ihey to dance 
in ; so she foots it to the Tarentella music in her strong 
linen thread stockings, which she will probably dance 
through before she gets home.- Far have many of these 
matrons and damsels to go, and they will dance the 
Tarentella, or take their turn in it, till thehr joyous jour- 
ney is ended. As one pair grows weary, its place is 
supplied cither from one of the flanks (which between 
them hedge in the dancers with a double line), or from 
the rear, where there usually march some ministering 
spirits with cool wine and iced water. 

The music of the Tarentella is always one and the 
same ; but the words which are sung to the music and to 
the dance vary ad mfinitimi. Most of these choral songs 
are very old, and but few of thejn have ever been pre- 
served and transmitted by imting. They are all pre- 
served by memory and transmitted orallv. Many of 
them smack of great age ; they are, for the most part, 
in the very rudest patois of the country, and primitively 
rough and straightforward in their style and expression, 
and yet not often gross. Of a very favourite one two 
lines ran in this homely vein : — 

" Fegato fritto e l)accalk 1 
In ecoppo *na camera a pazzik."* 

With dried salt cod and liver fry, 
Up in a room to play sky-high. 

Some few are pretty ^nough, and in better Italian. Of 
tills last class, the only one I can now recolkct b^an in 
this fashion : — 
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Sei tutt' amorafiA, 
Mi pan 'nna Bpoea^ 
lo muoro pur te, 

BellesEz& piu rara 
Noa biddi gianiiuai, 
Una donnu pm cara 
Piu bdla di te." 

Thou art goc^d, thoii art fair, 
Thon art loving and free, 
Thou ^<*ettieBt a biide, 
I am dying for thee, 

A beauty so rare 
Ne'er saw I till noifi 
Or a woman so dear 
Or so loTcly as tliou. 

As the common people sing- their accompaniment to 
the Tarentella dance, or their songs to the Tnandolina, 
icreuming and mistaking an excess of noise for effect, 
there is certuitvly little music or melody in them ; but, 
treated in a ditferent maonen a fine melmly nmj be 
brought out of some of them, in unison with that nuVvete 
and simplicity which never tail to chann a good and 
natural taste, A liwly of the highest rank and most 

ancient lineage^ the Ducheesa di ■, who had too kind 

a heart and too clear a head to despise as vulgar every- 
thing that was fjopular or esaentiully of the people, could 
sine some of these old dancc-songs and street-ditties in 
the most enchanting and touching manner. As for 
dancing the Tarentella, I most rarely mvv any Nt^a noli tan 
gentlefolks that could do it weil* or that woula even 
attetnpt to do «t, it being considered ** so very low/' Of 
foreigners I never knew but two that could ao their part 
in the dance to f>erfection : the one was a young artist 
of French family, who had lieen bom and bred in the 
coutitrjr J the other is Mr. Charles Matthews ^ who has 
lived lor a shoii; rime at Naples. But Mr. Matthews can 
sing ihe Tarentella song m well ai he can dance the 
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dance. His whole performance is a perfect truth. It 
is so natural and free, and full of life and brio, as to have 
nothing of the character of a mere imitation. As he 
sings, shouts, and dances, so do the youngest and best of 
the Tarentellari, in the land where the Tarentella is 
native to the soil. 
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The MdIo of Naples is a stning^, well-eonstnieted stone 
pktr^ jilt ting far into the sea like Ranisgate pier, ^ving 
security to the harbour, and having at" its eJttremity a 
goodly lighthouse. In the warm seasons of the year 
(that 19 to say, lor nearly seven mcHiths otJiof the twelve) 
it is the favourite promenade and lounging place of 
the Neapolitan bourgeoisio and (joorer classes of citi- 
Mns, who are but too happy to escape from the hot 
pent-up air of their tjurrow and lortuoiia streets and 
lanea. On the Molo they can h^r the cooling plash of 
the sea ujion the rocks, and inhale the pure evt^ning- air. 
And, as if this were not pleasure and bliss enough, tindt^r 
that glorious sky, and with the fairest view upon earth 
iread before and around, hither resort singers aiid run^j 
ira, mountebanks and improvisatori, men with learned ] 
pigs, and men with dogs that can tell lor tunes, to afford I 
amusement to the pronienaders and loungers, The'l 
vividness of my impn-^ssions, which lays the whole seen©f 
before my eyes, makes me use the preaent teEse when ti 
ought rather to use the pa*** I am told that the busy 1 
and rnerry Molo has been almost unganiished, of laial 
years, of the men and things whieh made its merriment ; 
and that a police far more ruthless than thatwhtt'b some- 
times waguth war in our streets agalnsit Punchy hath 
swept away Policinella, Can ta- Storm, Ciarlatano, pig and 
dog, together with every other object that used to raise , 
a l>oisterous laugh. But 1 can only think of the Molo 
as it was in its pristine glory, and wheo^ as Forsylh ob- 
served, it was an epitome of the town, exhibiting the most 
of its humours, — a theatre where any stranger auight 
study, for notliing, tiie nianners of the |>eople. For 
mixed fun, it was assuredly the richest Ineatve in the 
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world. With the very few strangers who thoroughly 
understood the rich Neapolitan patois, nothing in 
Naples could rival it except the theatre of San Car- 
lino, or the Little St. Charles, on the nights when the 
great living Policinella was in full force and playing in 
one of his best pieces, such as "The Nmety-nine 
Misfortunes of Punch," or "Punch and the Man of 
Bisceglia." 

The Canta-Storia, literally the story-singer or history- 
singer, is one that sings some tale or romance in rhyme, 
in a sort of measured rccitativo style, to the accompani- 
ment of a mandolina or guitar, which is played sometimes 
by himself and sometimes by an assistant. The greatest 
professor in this line that I knew — the man that was 
called par excellence, in their idiom, lo canta-stoj-ta in 
*ccoppo o MolOy never played the instrument himself — 
being somewhat lamed aiul maimed, and needing the 
only arm and hand he could use for his gesticulations and 
explanations. He was a short, lean, wizened old man, 
with an enormous three-cornered hat on his head, and 
with nose and eyes like those of a hawk. For fluency of 
speech, and for smart and sharp repartee, it was a won- 
drous cJd creature. Some complained that his voice was 
cracked, and his singing not wnat it had been ; but all 
conlessed that for explaining a difficult passage, and 
making flowery poetry intelligible in pljun prose, there 
was none like him. He ought to have been a commen- 
tator, for, in his own way, he could explain everythiiip-, 
allowing no obscurity or difficulty whatsoever to stand in 
his way, and never seeming lo entertain a doubt as to the 
correctness of his illustrations. The only story- singer 
that rivalled his fame was a handsome well-made mariner 
with a clear and resonant voice ; but though people, par- 
ticularly the women, loved to listen to his singing and to 
(lis mandolina, they preferred going to the Elder for the 
commentaries and gloses. 

The stories thus sung to the sailors and jwor citizens 
of Naples were almost invariably about the battles and 
loves of their great national idol, the Crusading Rinaldo, 
as described oy Tasso in his * Jerusalem Delivered.* 
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To have recited Tasso in his pure and exquisitely refined 
Italian would have been to throw away time and labour, 
as very few of the auditory would have understood it. 
But the old Canta-Storia had a Tasso of his own, all 
turned into Neapolitan language and rhyme— or rather 
he had a rifacciamento, dressed up in his vernacular, of 
all the cantos and stanzas which referred to the exploits 
and adventures of the national hero, and from which were 
dismissed, as unworthy of any notice, the pious Godfrey, 
the hero of the Epic, the bold Tancred, and all the other 
Christian heroes of Tasso. The popular admiration for 
Rinaldo amounted to a passion, to an enthusiasm of the 
most unaffected and ardent kind. When the old minstrel 
would sing how the Christian hero with one cut of the 
sword or one thrust of the lance slew a score of Pagans 
or put thousands upon thousands to the rout, there would 
be a shout of ** En ! viva Rinaldo nuostro ! — Long live 
our Rinaldo!" When the tone and story changed, — 
when the sage old man in the three-cornered hat would 
represent the hero in some disastrous adventure exposed 
to the malice of witches and magicians, and beset by a 
host of cniel Pagan foes, tears would stand in the eyes of 
many of the listeners, or now and then drop from them, 
like large summer rain-drops, upon the hard flags which 
paved the Molo ; and there would be a muttering of woe, 
as if a real and visible calamity had befallen some dear 
relative or fnend—Ahl povero Rincddol Ajutati Dio 
— Ah ! Streghe maledette, Saraceni infami, il Dtavolo vi 
evra Hatt!~Ahl poor Rinaldo, may God help thee! 
Ah! cursed witches, infamous Saracens, the devil will 
have ye all !" 

Not only these poor fellows appeared to have no doubt 
as to the real existence of Rinaldo, or the authenticity 
of the moving adventures they were listening to, but 
they also seemed to feel as though Rinaldo were still 
living and actually engaged in his dolorous misadven- 
tures—there! right before their eyes, yet where they 
could not reach him or give him help. I have seen the 
magic of the stage as exercised by Siddons and Kean ; 
but I never saw people so carried out of themselves and 
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the matcrlaJ existing- world around them by tJioso gr**at 
actors and the spoil of the greatest of poets whose cha- 
racters and ereiition^ they were embodyingr^ as I have 
Been thp jjoor Neapolitani* wrapt and transported by the 
rude verses monotonously ehant^^d by that wwen old oian 
in the three-eornered hut. 

In those fJaya, before the ja^lories of the Molo had liegun 
to dejiart, there were some seta of men ^ for the most |>urt 
young, and mariners or fishermen ^ who were oiUed (7/1 
appassimiati di Utinfildo^ ortho impassioned or enthusiasts 
tor that hero and darling. 

Evei]ing- after evenings week after week, these fellows 
would gather round tlie Cauta-Storia, and devour bis 
strains with an avidity of appetite, and an earnestness of 
expression on every eountenanee, which proved how nmeh 
they relished what he sang* Fine athletic iellows were 
some of them J and snn-browncd the ^aces, lon^ and black 
the hair, and black and flashing- the eyes, of all of them. 
And they wore gathered in groups round the old bard 
or minstrel, as the somewhat more refined Greeks may bo 
supposed to have done round the itinerant Homer, some 
of tn«m slanding with their urnjs crossed on their almost 
bare chests, some sitting on the stomas which capped the 
parapet of the pier, some on wootien stools, and some 
cross-legged on tlie pavement, In this fashion they would 
often stuy from long before sunset of a summer evening 
niitil weft on to the midnight hour, li?tening over and 
over again to the same jmrta of the stoiy ; ihr the sage 
otd man, like the professional etory- tellers of Egypt and 
Turkey, never began and ended*^ his taJe on tbc^ same 
night, generally breaking ott' at some jioint where the nur* 
rolive was most interesting, and telling his aiubtors lb at 
ho should eonehide his story on the morrow. This little 
ruse was cakulat^id to ensure the attendanee of tboae who 
had been interested to-night. But with the ajipussionati 
— with the real enthusiasts for Rinaldo — it was scarcely 
called for: they were sure to be to-morrow night wberie 
they were to*night. By the setting sun or by the broad 
Htooniidit the scene was eminently picturesf^ue and 
poeticjil. On one side of the Mole, in the not over* 
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sweet harbour, lay huddled together merchant ships and 
tjoast traffickers, emitting no very savoury smells ; on the 
other side were the starch monotonous walls of the Cas- 
tello Nuovo, the back of the royal palace, and the en- 
trance to the arsenal ; but behind rose the fine-shaped 
hills of St. Elmo and the Vomero, the one crowned by a 
bold castle, the other by a magnificent monastery with a 
Moresque-looking face ; and behind and above these hills, 
and stretching far away, towered the heights of the Ca- 
maldoli, with another convent on their brow, and the 
heights of the Arienella, in whose white village, half hid 
among trees and tall-glt)wing vines, was bom Salvator 
Rosa, the fittest painter to paint the half naked enthu- 
siastic ffroup. And then in front, or by turning a little 
on the Molo so as to vary the point of sight, the ^e could 
rest ufjon the broad flank and forked summit of Mount 
Vesuvius, with smoke or fire issuing from the nearer of 
the two cones ; upon the long white walls of Castella- 
mare, and the sublime peak of Mount St. Angelo behind 
them ; upon the old town of Sorrento, standing imme- 
diately over the sea ; upon high and perpendicular cliffs 
of tuf'o ; upon Cape CampanelTa, or the Cape of Minerva, 
behind which the Parthenoi)ean Syren had her abode ; 
upon the rocky and majestic Isle of Caprsea, to sojourn 
in which Tiberius abandoned the imperial city of Rome ; 
upon Cape Misenum, which hath borne, and bears, and 
ever shall bear, the name of the Trumpeter of ^SBneas, 
even as Virgil predicted in his melodious verse, — for true 
poets are prophets, and the names hallowed by genius 
are no longer subject to decay and transmutation ; upon 
the long glittering hills of Posilippo, where Lucullus 
built his palace of palaces and established his earthly pa- 
radise ; and upon tne grim dark-brown old castle which 
the Norman conquerors of the south built upon a rock 
close in to the Neapolitan shore and the western walls of 
the city — the castle called dell' Uovo, or Egg-castle, from 
the shape of the rock on which it stands, and which it 
entirely covers. This is a rare scene, and overpower- 
ingly rich in associations. There is not a hill, rock, islet, 
cape, or jutting promontory, but has its name in -classical 
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lore or in modern song, Sorrento, which stands on the 
other side of tht» bay ill most direolly opposite) th« Mola, 
vas the bi^l h place oi" Tasso, who first gave imnuirtalitjr 
|f> the Rinal*!^ the oW minstrel sin^s about: it «as at 
Sorrento, mtong g:recn hills and shady Tullejs and glens 
\i'CK>de*t with the ilejt, that tlie ardent poet passed the 
liiiopy days of his ehiltihood, vfhith, if his hiographers 
tell the truth J apj^ar to have been ahnastthe oidy happy 
dajs of his stormy exiatence \ and it was to Sorrento and 
! to the kindness of a surviving: sister that the poet flc*I, pxir, 
' lonely, ond on foot^ virhen sovereign princes and princes 
of the Roman church had forsaken hhn and fK>rseetited 
tim, and when terror and long eufferi^^ had well nigh 
made him in reality that maniac which his enemies, \ong 
before, h&d aeeused him of being, and under the dark 
imputation of which he had lain for long years in the 
dungeon of the ungrateful Est! at Ferrara. 

The Canta-Sloriu'a version of Taaso's greal oioem in 

the Ni»apolitaji dialect was far from being so efegant or 

fto close to ihe original us was the Venetian version which 

was at one time commonly suug by the Gondolieri of the 

Quocn of the Adriatic, If much that Tasso wrote was 

omitteil, much also was added by the Canta-Storia which 

I the poet never wrote or dreamed of. These NeajwUtan 

I interpolations and addenda were extravagant to the utmost 

I verge of extraiagnrice, and not un frequently grotesque in 

I the eyes ot those who knew the original imd had a morecul- 

' llvated laate than the marineri on the Molo. But to these 

poor fellows nothing: couSd be 6ner, or grander, or in any 

I lense better, than what they heard sung or chanted in their 

own expressive dialect by the wijiened old man, t*r by tl\e 

J handsome and galliartl young m&u. The Appassionuti, oc 

I enthusiasts, would have fought any man that had adven« 

I tured to dispute the pre-eniinence of RinahJo over all the 

heroes of Tasao'a ejjic. or rather over all the heroes that 

figured in the H(*Iy Wars or in any other war** TliLi 

temper was onee put to the tost » A foreigner Jamihaii^J 

I with their Ian sewage and habits, began one evening tifl 

[l3ecry their idol-hero. RlnaMo, he sail, was a stoot and 

'sring man, a very stout and daring muu (tm* f/mipim, un 

^guappom)^ but there had been men as brave us he^ or 
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braver, Tancred to wit, who was also their own country- 
man ; and there had been wiser and better and greater 
men, like the captain-general Godfrey. The faces of 
the enthusiasts blackened with rage, and their eyes shot 
flashes of fire. The stranger, apprehending mischief to 
himself, prudently dropped his odious comparisons, and 
said he had but joked. *' Va bene h schierzo,** said one 
of the group, " ma con RinaMo nuostro non si schierza ** 
—Jokes are very well, but there must be no joking with 
our Rinaldo. No honest Swiss ever stood up more 
boldly for the fame of William Tell, or fiery Scot for the 
glory of William Wallace or of the Bruce, than that tat- 
tered mariner would have done for the fabulous renown 
of Rinaldo. 

It was the custom of the old man with the three- 
cornered hat to stop at every two or three stanzas, in 
order to take breath, and then to answer any queries 
that might be put to him. His cool, yet quick mode of 
performing the last-named office was inimitable. For 
example, he had been describing, or reciting in the 
poem, a blow given by Rinaldo to a grim Saracen, or to 
some enchanted tree, and the noise of that terrible blow 
was so loud that it had been heard across continents and 
seas, in China. ** Where is this China ?" says a mariner. 
** A good deal farther off" than Capo di Chino,'* responds 
the minstrel ; — the said Capo di Chino being a hill on 
the road towards Rome, and barely one mile from the 
suburbs of Naples. *' But how far off' is it ?" rejoins the 
querist? **Not above a hundred thousand leagues," 
replies the Canta-Storia. ^'' E di grazia, and pray whiat 
sort of a beast is this griffin ?" asks another. " A griffin," 
says the old man, putting his index finger to his nose, 
** is a griffin. That is good to say, it is a monster, half 
bird and half beast, with a particle of the reptile in it, 
having a dragon's head, a body like a horse, eagle's wings, 
a serpent's tongue, a dragon's tail, eagle's talons, and 
lizards skin and legs." "Is it very big?" ** About as 
big as the biggest of those ships in the harbour," says 
our poetical naturalist. " And are there many of them 
living now in the unchristian countries ?" This query, 
like many others, he evades with a very sapient look, 
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and a ^* non ci mgliono dtmande " (such guestioBs are 
unnecessary), ** But wby," says a moralidng youth, 
** did that good Christ inn Cavalier Rinaldo ailow liimsplr 
to be led astray and shut up in the enchanted pidace by 
that beautiful wickevl witch Armida?" ^' Figlio mia! 
tny son I why dost thou run after Pa^chanelki the waih- 
erwomatj*s daughter, and go oltener to the tuvenia than 
to mass ? Why I because thou art duj>ed by the devil 
in the£ha|>e of a \\oman, and because the tctnptatioi^s of 
wipe mid raaccaroni be too strong for thee.'' *^ What 
means the land of the rising lun ?" ** Nothing more 
than this — that it is a country so near to the sun, that 
when he gets up in the morning thou mi gh test throw thy 
red njght*cap in his face and hit him*'' 

Somewhat in this nmnner did the ancient sage in 

the ihrec-eomeretl hat rci^lve all questions. However 

ridiculous Viiis his matter t ^i^ face was always as gmve us 

a tombstone. He was paid for his singing, his poi^try, his 

comments and explanations, by voluntary donations, 

sometimes in the smallest copper coin of the realm , and 

Bometimes in kind^ as in witie, tish^ fruit, maccuroni, or 

the like. The Appassimmti were, of cours(5, the most 

^liberal \ but now and then his eyes were made to glisten 

I by some curious traveller, who, in gratitude for the 

lamusement he had received, would drop a piece of silver 

nnto an old hat whieh was generally piacea beibre him, 

modestly and unobtrusiveJy, on the ground. 

Fie lived in a dark crooked lane, near the Mercato, 
or great market- jdaee, where Mas' A niello began his 
memorable rebellion, by oversetting the taxed fruit- 

IAtalls^ and by shouting that God sent the people of 
Naples abundance^ though their wicked government made 
|hem perish of hunger 1 Wizened as the old Canta- 
Storia was, it was not from wajit of food or of money to 
ptjrchase it. I was told that when at home he fared 
sumptuously, eating macearojil every day, and meat on 
the high Church festivals; that he slept, like a dnke, 
through loostofthe hot hours ofEummertand rarely went 
almiad unt>l the suu wu^ uigh sinking in the west, and 
^hc cool evening breeze was rising. Ills life was certainly 
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a more prosperous one than that of many professed poets 
and teachers of poetry fin Naples, spite of Horace's 
dictum, poetry was taught like music, or drawing, dancing, 
fencing, or any other art or accomplishment ; only the 
fees or lesson-price paid to the Maestro di poesia were 
Infinitely lower than what were usually paid to the 
poorest of dancing-masters or fendng-masters). God 
nelp them ! A hungry, tattered, despised set were these 
Neapolitan poets and poem-makers in my time ! If they 
livea upon tneir genius, their genius was always promis- 
ing them what she never gave : — 

" Come rimane estatico un yillano 
Quando il .giocalator dl poi^gli finge 
Un francescone suUa vota mano, 
E stringila, gli dice, ed ei la strmge, 
Poi r apre, pih non trova la moneta, 
— Gobi e rimasto 11 povero poeta ! ** 

As gaping rustic at some country &ir 
Clenches his horny hand on subtle air 
Thinking to hold a good bright shilling there, 
Then, at the conjurer's bidding opes his fist, 
And finds within it neither coin nor grist, 
— So fares poor poet in his money4List. 

We have known some of these Neapolitan poets write 
three odes for a dinner and sell a sonnet for a cup of 
coffee ; but it was not often that their productions were 
such marketable commodities. In genteel society, the term 
poet meant a fellow without a shirt, and one that was 
very crazed, very dirty, and very hungry. Our friend on 
the Molo could every night close his palm upon some- 
thing more substantial than empty air. But the flesh 
even of minstrels, rhapsodists, and bards is mortal. 
Homer himself died, tnough he left behind him that 
which can never perish ; and one day our old Canta- 
Storia passed " al numero de'piu,^^ or " to the majority," 
as ihe Italians call the countless dead. He was said to 
liave left a good many ducats behind him — a proof. of his 

• Poesie Giocose del Dottore Antonio Guadagnoli, 
d*Arezzo, Milano, 1840. 
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good maiia^ment and of the lilwralitj of his bc^Ters. 
Ofie grt.iit Pdieititlitt of Shis Cariino died, arjd was forth- 
with succwded by another oftjqual c»xcell en cc. It wasnol 
SO with our great Canta-Storia : his p^ttce ou the Mo!o 
waa takeii^ not tilled, bjr a fat, obtse, dull, heavy- visnged 
TOon thui w(int upon crutches and wore no three-cornered 
hat. His wit went upon crotehes as vi ell us his body, 
for it was very lame nnd slow. The enthusiasts of 
Hinaldo bemoaned the lota they had sustained r but the 
veraefi he bad sun^ were still dear to iht-nij and their 
passion for the fame of Rinatdo eould not know abnte^ 
iixent. Moreover there reniJuned for some time longer 
the young Canta^Storia of the loud voice and ihe mando- 
lina. When 1 left the eoutj try, eighteen years ago, the 
son^ of Rinaldo still formed one of the strongest attrae- 
tlom 1o the Molo. 

Tasao is not the only classic and epie po€t with whose 
teit the Neapolitans have taken liberties. There is a 
vera] on of the seven first books of the Iliad by a distin- 
guished Neajxilitan advocate and wit who fiomi^hed in 
tlie eariv part of the last century ;* but this is printed 
and published—*" mi libro statnpato e dato alia /uce^-and 
if intended for the aniuEicment and laughter of the edu-* 
caied and learned* Nobody, we believe, ever knew who 
it was that mixed his own Neapolitan feathers with the 
Tuscan plumage of Taiiso, or who originally eoutf^xised 
the story of Rmaldo a^j it waa sung or chanted on the 
Molo. Ctfrtain it is tliat he was no mocker or scofier ; 
that he revered the subject be liad in hand, and that, 
however laughable it may seem to the refined and critical , 
it was meant to be taken in sober serioutiness by the 
poorer multitude^ It is probable, however, that tlie 
com^KJsition had been altered and tmlarged by mariy sue- 
•cesssive story^singei^, 1 never saw it in print. My old 
friend of tiie itiree-eomered hat, who, £ fear, must be 
called the ta^t genuine Canta-Storia, sometimes aid eil his 
niemury by glancing at a \ery greasy man uflcri|tt, \^ hk-h 

• Varie Poesic di Niccolo Ca|^6si^ primarlo Professors di 
iLegp u^lla Regia Ualversll^ di Nupoh. 
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did not seem to have been written either in his days or 
in those of his father. I noticed more than once that he 
did not strictly adhere to this text, but altered and varied 
according to his whim, occasionally omitting whole stanzas 
which contained nothing about fighting or about witch- 
craft, and which therefore might be considered bv the 
mariners as tame and insipid. Whatever he introduced 
was cadenced and rhymed. He was an improvisatore. 
Peace to the old rhapsodist*s ashes 1 I have done more 
for his memory than any of his countrymen are now 
likely to do. 
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IL CIARLATANO. 






Thj3 Ciarlatano, or Charlatan ^ or mountebank ^ was a 
■very frequent sight in the streets and a^juares of Rome in 
the tlaya of Bartolonimoo Fifielli ; althougli thott, and a 
tew years later, that i>er50nag:e was seen still more 
frequently in the streets of Naples, General ly^ however j 
lie wa5 native to neither of those two places. Jutlging 
from their lang-ua^re and accent^ we should say tEmt nearly 
all these Italian Charlatans, between the years 1815 and 
I327| were natives of Tuscany, only a few being from 
Loiiiljardy, from Bresciii, Bergnmo, &c. Their impu- 
dence and loquacity, their ciiiickness of band and eye, 
and of re[)artee, were amusing. Some of thera almost 
rivalle<i the popularity of Punch and the Burattini, 
whom they always affected to treat with great eontenqit. 
Their dress was various, btit always very fantastical and 
fine* Although they dealed exclusively in the healing 
art, they gave a decided preference to the costume of the 
killing art i I never saw one of them dressed at all like a 
doctor {not even like the quack-dot^tor of Venice end of 
Italian comedy) ■ but I have seen scores of thom habited 
like soldiers. Most of my acquaintance had a decided 
predilection for the showy cap, and gold -laced, em- 
broidered, and tagged jacket of the hussar ^ and for 
Turkey-red or atmirantliine-eoloured j>antaloons. More* 
over they often wore Hessian boots, with mariy wrinkles 
over the calves, and with long ringiDg bra.«B sjiurs at the 
hiieh. Nor was the trailing sabre or the nutty cartouche- 
box missing, the latter often serving as the depository of 
the roost predous of the drugs they were trying to vend. 
They invariably woro glittering ear-rings in their ears, 
and heaps of rings on their bunds. They would tell the 
poor peasants what great man or great dame had given 
them this ring, or that, for some wonderful cure; aud^^vvH. 
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the eyes of the credulous, their glass and paste easily 
])assed for diamonds and other precious stones. Nor is it 
to be supposed that the ear- rings detracted from their 
martial appearance. As late as the end of Bonaparte's 
career most of the French and Italian army wore ear- 
rings. We have seen moustached colonels of dragoons 
and bearded grenadier officers wearing diamond ear- 
rings. Murat, lAte greatest of cavalry officers and sa- 
breurs, never gave up the fiishion. He* had a pair of dia- 
mond rings in his ears when all his adventures were so 
tragically finished at Piiszo in Calabria. At times the 
Professori contented themselves with stools or chairs ; but, 
when ^ey could, they ascended a stage. 

The stage on which the Ciarlatano usually exhibited 
consisted of a few planks laid upoB treasels, with a can- 
vas screen at the back, and sometimes with a smaller 
canvas screen on either side, on which were painted 
dragons, serpents, and other monsters, both real and 
imaginary. At most the stage was little more than a 
bench, called in Italian ianco^ whence the professional 
synonyme oi' mountebank. When well furnished, the 
professor (they always styled themBeiye& professori) had a 
number of bottles and phials, containing snakes, vipers, 
scorpions, hugeous spiders (not omitting the Calabrian 
tarantula, the bite of which can be cured by nothing but 
dancing I), and some three or four live serpents of dif- 
ferent sizes. The " tortcMse hung " was not uncommon ; 
and we have now and then seen the *' alligator stuffed.*' 
The " other skins of ill-shaped fishes " were quite com- 
mon, as were also the *' empty boxes," 

** Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses ;" 

which make up the stock-in-trade of Shakspere's Man- 
tuan apothecary. 

The live snsuces are made to play a very great part in 
all these exhibitions. In Italy, as in England, the only 
reptile of this shape whose bite is at all poisonous is the 
'-^'per or adder, and there, as here, that creature is not 
very often found in the commission of mischief. But the 
Ciarlatano counts on the deep-rooted and universal an- 
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tipathy men bear the serpent ; and although no peasant 
ever knew any harm done by anv of the species he handles 
so fearlessly, they are all astonished at his courage or at 
his magical skill as they see him let the great black and 
green snakes twist round and round his neck, and hiss (as 
he pinches them) into his open mouth, or as he throws back 
his hussar jacket and converts his bare arm into a sort of 
Caduceus wand, with serpents coilmg round it, and across 
one another, and uniting their hissing heads above his 
uplifted hand. I cannot say that I ever saw them deal 
either with live vipers or live scorpions (all of their scor- 
pions and vipers being preserved in spirits), but we are 
told by the mgenious Francesco Redi, author of the best 
modem dithyrambic and anacreontic, * Baccoin Toscana,' 
in one of his prose works, that the Ciarlatani of his time, 
in order to show the power and the value of their anti- 
dotes, were accustomed to eat scorpions and the heads of 
vipers. And this they might do without any danger, 

Erovided only they killed the creatures first and avoided 
eing stung or bitten j for the venom, which is dangerous 
when introduced into the blood, is perfectly innocent 
when introduced into the stomach, and vice versa — so 
that Queen Eleanora mi^ht have sucked the wound 
inflicted upon her husband bythe poisoned dagger with 
veiy little peril to herself. The antidotes which Redi 
(who was a learned physician and naturalist, as well as 
an excellent poet) treats with little respect, are still sold 
by the professori, and consist entirely of viper-broth or 
01 some of the spirit in which the scorpion or the other 
reptiles have been preserved. But I have seen these 
liquids sold not merely as cures, but also as preventives, 
the vender assuring his credulous customer that so long as 
he kept them no noxious creature could sting or bite him. 
To the viper-broth many other additional virtues were 
attributed. But, without any direct aid from Charlatans, 
the faith in this panacea is still very strong amon^ the 
rural population of England ; and I was recently as- 
sured oy a Kentish gamekeeper that there was nothing 
like a decoction of vipers, or " viper's oil," for the curing 
of all manner of bad eyes. 
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Indeed there was not a physical evil under the fun but 
esc Italian professors would cure with their decoctititia, 
eir elixirs, their powder charms, and their pilU ; while 
lost of these evils were to bo prevented if the goodj 
cople would only buy their charms in time. Some of I 
lur homo-bom and home- practicing (^mckH display con- ■ 
idorable genius with tho pcii, and m advertising and 
fling by means of nesvs papers and hand -bills and pla^ _ 
rds ; yet their performancos arc dull indeed comparo(lj 
ith the extemporised effusions and spoken eloquence of« 
>(i Italian proiessora I was ac<juaintcd with a Quarter of 
century ago. Their name of CiarlBtano isdenved from 
ic verb Ciarlare^iQ talk a gre^t deal, and without anj 
"attention to truth. No men could hare better merited the 
ame, or could have talked more and with a bolder defi* J 
iceoffsict. Yet their lies, stupendous in their magnU^ 
de» were generally well linked together^ being all, 
Tony Lumpkin expresses it, *' in a concatenation ae- 
ordin^ly." 
There was one profcssore that used to exhibit among 
le Trasteverini at Eomei and to travel fretjue^ntly be- 
^^een the Eternal City and Lorctto, Sinigaglia, and the 
arious papal ttjwns on the Adriatic shore » Most of his 
irethren had a srrap or two of old and dirty pa re h men t^ 
I hkh they would flourish in the eyt'S of the ignorant as 
iiplnmiis from foreign universities i but this ielloWj in- 
itead nf one ortwo» had a score of such parchments, some 
if which^ as ho solemnly represented, were diplomas 
onferred upon himselfj some of them diplomas conferred 
pon his fatner, and some upon his grandfather ; for the 
ledical sciences were hereditary in his family, and his 
rand father had attained to the highest fame as family 
hysician to the Emperor Frederick Earbarossu or the 
Led- Beard I It was nothing to him that this ^rcat em- 
peror had been dead consider ably more than six hundred 
years, lie cared nothing for chronology, or Ibr geo- 
graphy, or for any other tttibborn science ; he counted 
with an illimitable coniiLlcnce upon the ignorant o of hh 
auditory, and upon the etlcct to be produced by groat 
■ames and sonorous phrases; and his iniaginatioti Ivtm',^ 
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altogether untrammelled, it took the boldest ffigfats. He 
could cure the Emperor of China of a fever and aeoe at 
Fdun in one day, and draw a tooth of the Great Mogol 
of India at Delhi on the next ; from India to Englaiid 
was but a step to him, and he could traverse Spain^ 
France, Germany, Russia, with a speed tenfold greater 
than that of the seven-leagued boots. Wherever he had 
been, his pills and elixirs, his charms and antidotes, had 
done miracles, and had procured for him gold and glory. 
The Cham of Tartary was in despair when he quitted lug 
court, and the Czar of Muscovy and all his court had 
gone into deep jnouming the day he had left them. Bat, 
such was his love for his own native country of Italy, and 
more especially for the Trasteverini of Rome, or the good 
people of Loretto, or of Sinigaglia (or of any other place 
where he might chance to be), that he had renounced all 
the advantages which foreign courts and potentates could 
confer upon him, in order to offer to the said good people 
a cure for every complaint and the means of reaching a 
healthful and happy old age for a few half-pence or 
f^hings a-piece. 

** Here 's a box of pills," he would say, opening and 
showing the contents of the box, *^ here 's a box of pills 
for ye 1 I have had twenty scudi for a smaller one, but ye 
shall have it for twenty bajoechi. What, nobody to buy ? 
Ah, untutored people, ye know not what ye are losing ! 
W^ell, such is the love I bear ye, ye shall have it for ten 
bajoechi. How! no one to buy at ten? There, old 
yellow-face, take it at hve, 't will cure thy terdan and 
drive away all future effects of malaria. What ! not take 
it at five ? The Great Mogul would give me the golden 
crown off his head for it ! Well, give me three bajoechi, 
for I see thou art but poor, old yellow-face. So I and 
now here 's an elixir I My elixirs are more wonderful 
than my pills. I wish ye could only go to Pekin and 
ask the principal wife of the emperor's head minister, 
that great mandarin Fom-fo-fee, what one of these little, 
little bottles did for her. Mayhap, too, the great king 
of England could tell you something about this magical 
potion, for it was all through one of these little bottles 



that he beat Bonaparte and put the Dey of Algiers in an 
iron cage ! There is health and strength in this elixir, 
there is beauty and love in this elixir, there is long life in 
this elixir, there is everything that is good in this elixir :*' 
—and so he would go on with a never-flagging extrava- 
gance, until he sold the balm of life for two or three pence. 

At Naples there was a standing feud between these 
alien cianatani and the native professori — more especially 
the indigenous tooth-drawers who practised, sub ccdo, on 
the mole and extracted the tusks of mariners andlazzaroni 
with portentously large iron pincers. The old Canta- 
Storia of the three-cornered hat had no patience or 
charity for the foreign intruders. He used to call them 
vile impostors. Upon the Mole proper they seldom ven- 
tured to intrude. Their usual post was in the broad 
street which leads by the Post Ofiice and the Castello 
Nuovo to the Mole, or in Castle square— il Largo del 
Castello— which, in my time, was appropriated for all 
manner of popular uses. It is now a much cleaner and 
more orderly place, but not half so amusing. 

It has been noted, by a classical traveller who loved 
to compare the modem with the ancient usages of Italy, 
that the serpents may be considered as emblematic of the 
profession of these charlatans. The figures of ^dOscula- 
pius and Hygeia have always a serpent in hand, for, as 
that reptile is said to be restored to youth and vigour on 
casting his skin, in like manner is the human body reno- 
vated by the healing art of medicine.'* A modem 
ciarlatano without his snake, would be like a Policinclla 
without his mask. 

* * Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Customs discoverable 
in Modem Italy and Sicily.'— By the Bev. J. J. Blunt, 
Fellow of St John's, Cam., etc. London, 1825. 
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IL GIUOCO DELLA MORRA. 

The game of the Morra, which is very ancient in Italy, 
is thus played : — 

Two men or boys (we never saw women or girls 
play at it) place themselves opposite to each other, and , 
at the same instant of time each throws out his right 
hand, with so many fingers open and so many shut or 
bent upon the palm, and each of the players, also at 
the same instant of time,, cries out the number made 
by adding his adversary's open lingers to his own. 
Thus if A throws out three fingers and B four, and 
A cries seven, and B eight, or any other number not 
the true one, A marks a point in the game. If both 
cry right, then, as a matter of course, there is a tie, and 
the throw goes for nothing. This to the uninitiated 
may seem a very childish and a very easy game, but 
tlie difficulty of it is far greater than can bo well con- 
ceived without seeing it played ; and success in fthe 
game does not depend upon chance, but upon superior 
quickness of sight. Each player knows the number of 
fingers he himself throws out, but he must catch at a 
glance the number thrown out by his adversary', whose 
movements, like his own, are as quick as lightning, 
and as he sees he must call out the joint number, his 
adversary doing the same. This game is mentioned 
by ancient Roman writers under the name of ** micarc 
digitis," and the glittering or flashing of the finger 
is descriptive of its nature. The fingers are now 
open, now shut; the hand is now in the air, and now 
down at the side ; and throw follows throw and call fol- 
lows call as quick as the muscles can move or the 
tongue speak. The first time I saw the game played, 
I was nmazcti at this rapidity and at the loud voices and 
. excited passionate expi^ession of the players, who were 
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nly pluytng for atwut a fienny- worth of vitiG, Their 
eyes flashed and their voice* sounded like the simultane- 
ous discharge of a brat^ of large pistols, it being scurcely 
possible to my un|iractised eye uxkd ear, either to see the 
number of fingers that were ojicned or to distinguish by 
the ear i^ho cried one number isr who another. But two 
hystundcrs v ho acted as umpires^ and who were almost 
"" Buully eicxtcd, seemed to make these distinctions scry 
|FelL When the first game was decided, which hit[i>- 
pned in a very few seconds, the two ltd lows jjlayed 
n other, und getting more and more inlkmed, they went 
D throwing out hands and tingei^s, and bawling numbers, 
jQuatiroI Sei! Otlol Cincjuel Novel &c.»wi til their 
loiccs were hoarse end their arms so tired that they 
ipuld no longer keep up the rapid movement. As a man 
pins a point by hitting tiic right number, he marks il 
|rith a finger of his left hand, which is kept motionless, 
ut generally mised above the shouycr. Five jKiiota 
take ihe game, and when the thumb and four fiijgers of 
he lei't hand are all expanded^ then the lucky owner 
f that haud cuts a eaper and sometimes cries Fat to I 
■Done I) or Cuadagnato 1 (Gained 1) or Ho vinto i (I 
Save conquered 1 Not once, but many a time have I 
teen the losing ]>arty in his mad spite bite the Bng<>rs of 
|ls right hand until the blood caine. But this vuluitbl© 
xtreniity of the human frame is very liable to bites in 
be Bouth of Italy J for not only do men bite their thumbs 
^ show their contempt of their enemies in the maimer 
rhich ShakH|>ei-e has recorded in the tir:st seene of ^ lio* 
puo and Juliet/ but they also bite and ulinost gnaw their 
In gens whenever they are cJtceed in gly vexed and dtsajj- 
ointed. I once heurd a Capuchin friar in the Mercato, 
great market-place of Nuplcs, preach rather a long 
ermon on the evil practice of linger- biting, wliieli he 
IJenounced as heathenish and Saracen ie> I have said 
hat live points make the game; but I believe that 
tflorra, like whist, has lU Iqngs and $hort^, and that in 
he long game ten points are needed. I have abo said 
hat the player throiAs open so many fingers of bis righl 
iumd imd \eep9 m many ishut^ but he nuiy, U' be 
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choofes, throw open all the fingers of his right hand, 
and this ujxm occasions he does. It sometimes happens 
that both players simultaneously throw out five fingers. 

The worst of the Giuoco della Morra is that it fre- 
quently leads to violent quarrelling. Involuntary mis- 
takes will happen, and at times men will try to cheat. 
Notwithstanding the marvellous quickness of their keen, 
black, and well-practised eyes, both players and umfHies 
will now and then be at fault, and fierce disputes i/nll 
arise about the number of glittering fingers which haTO 
been thrown. Their ears, too, are occasionally at fault, 
and then with equal violence they will dispute whether 
it was the voice of A or the voice of B that cried the 
nght number. Whenever fives were thrown there was 
a greater chance of fierce disputation, for one of the play- 
ers was very likely to say that he had not extended his 
thumb, but had only opened his four fingers ; and cer- 
tainly this thumb point, which we ourselves could -never 
attain to, seemed to be of difficult attainment to *' i piu 
periti giuocatori," the most experienced players. Al- 
though private assassination and the use of the stiletto 
and knife had happily declined in Italy, I regret to say 
that some twenty years ago knives were not unfrequently 
drawn after a disputed game at Morra. On this account 
attempts have been made at various times to put down 
the sport ; but in our time it flourished greatly and 
seemed indestructible. It was in vogue among the 
common people of Rome, and more especially among 
the Trasteverini, or those rough and somewhat turbulent 
fellows who dwell in the part of the city beyond the 
Tiber. But the greatest professors and most ardent fol- 
lowers of the game were the Lazzaroni and common 
people of the city of Naples, and the neighbouring 
towns in the Terra di Lavoro. In this the sunniest 
part of the south there never was fair, festa, saint's day, 
or other holiday, in which il Giuoco della Morra was not 
played for wine and nuts, melons, sweetmeats, or other 
refreshments, by thousands ; and at these great meetings 
the air rang and re-echoed with the sharp loud volleyed 
voices of the players. The confusion and wildness of 
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noise is scarcely to be ima^ncd, except by one ifvho has 
been at the Festa della Madonna dcIP Arco, or the 
Fcsta di Pi6 di Grotta, or some other great Neapolitan 
festival. In loudness of voice the Neapolitans excel 
every other people in the world, aiNlthcy are, ijerhaps, 
never so loud-tongaed as when unddr the excitement of 
this game. If mistakes and quarrels arise when the 
game is played singly, it may well be imagined that they 
are mor^ likely to occur wnen many pairs are playing 
dose together and flashing their fingers and shouting 
their numbers all at one time. Moreover on those great 
celebrations more wine than usual was drunk, and in 
these very excitable people even a slight intoxication by 
wine was apt to seem very near akin to madness. 

I forget what saint's or what Madonna's day it was 
when, being on my way from Psestum and Salerno to 
Naples, I rode into the town of Torre dell' Annunziata^ 
which stands by the sea-shore at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, at a short distance from the ancient city of 
Pompeii. It is here that the best maccaroni is made: 
this manufacture gives employment to many persons, and 
the town of Torre dell' Annunziata was one of the most 

S*osperous and quiet and orderly places in the kingdom, 
ut on this glorious summer evenmg as I rode into the 
town, I heard the most savage yelling and saw a great 
many knives flashing in the air, and fellows running 
hither and thither and uttering the most fearful excla- 
mations. At the same time some hundreds of women 
screamed and shrieked and tore their hair or bit their 
Angers. It looked as if Masaniello, that marvellous 
fisherman, had come back to life to make a new state 
revolution : but I very soon ascertained that all this hub- 
bub and drawing of knives had originated in some dis- 
puted games at Morra. It was more owing to the screams 
and tears and entreaties of the women than to any exer- 
tion of some half-dozen of gendarmes that an end was 
put to hostilities ; but this desirable event did not 
nappen until several of the knives I had seen in the ur 
had been wetted in human blood. Such was the tragical 
pai*t of la Morra. The comic part, however, was often 
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LANTEKNA MAGICA. 

Iv this ■Mtmirri Bartolommeo Pinelli's design must speak 
fat itseflP; for we have yerj little to say about tnese 
magic lantern exhibitors, in our time they all came 
from Uppar Italv, and most of them, we belicTe, from 
^e mountains which surround the Lake of Como or from 
those which back the Lake of Garda. In form and 
featore they differed much from the Roman population : 
they looked more like Savoyards or Swiss thia Southern 
Italians ; and, among themselves, they spoke a dialect 
or patois which was scarcely intelligible to the Romans. 
Their usual cry was not *'Who will see the Magic 
Lantern?" but, "Who will see the New World— -CAi 
vud veder il Mondo Nuovo f " Like nearly all the rest 
of Italian showmen, they were great travellers ; and, at 
one time, some of the fraternity were to be found in 
almost every country in Europe, not even excepting 
Russia. They have entirely disappeared from our 
streets, and their nocturnal cry, I believe, is no longer 
heard an3rwhere in England; but I can remember the 
time — at the early part of the present century — when 
they abounded in London, and were especial &vourites 
with young people. [Many of our young people have 
now better magic lanterns of their own within doors ; 
and this fact may have driven away the old exhibitors 
by making their trade un])rofitable.^ These poor fellows 
appeared with the long nights of wmter, and disappeared 
at the approach of the short nights of summer: they 
were most on foot about the meny festive season of 
Christmas. The^y generally carried a hand-organ as 
well as their magical box. Their cry, which still rings 
musically in our ears, was — " Galante So ! Gakmte So ! *' 
— Galante being good Italian for gallant, or brave, or 
JinCf and So being their pronunciation of our English 
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word show. In short, they offered the sight of a fine 
show in London, as they offered the «ight of ** the new 
world " at Rome. The desigrns on their slips of glass 
were for the most part exceedingly grotesque ; and their 
own personal appearance was scarcely less so in our youni^ 
eyes. They were among the first foreigners I ever saw . 
1 he bear- wards were scarcely greater favourites with mo, 
or excited more of my childish admiration and wonder- 
ment When, after the lapse of many years, I found 
some poor fellows of precisely the same sort in the south 
of Italy, I looked upon them as old friends. 
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CASSETTA BK BURATTINl, 



TiiE bojt of pupp(?ts (Burattiiii or Fantoccini ) , or iJ^hat 
is, or ^Ya.s Icgitimafcly ralk-d a puppet-sKow (from the 
French word jww^jt'/;}, wft^ nioi"*? frBqupntly fxliibitcd \kt 
Rome and the other cities of Italy than the Ma^ic Lanttjrn, 
There was mora life and variety in it. Some of tfio 
btimttini played cojnt*dy, soino tragedy and y^ripttire 
pieces, which last bore a close family resenihiance to the 

told Mysteries and Moral itios of the English stago. The 
death of Judas lacarifjt was a i'avourite subjeut; wiid 
]jart:c«lar attention was |iaid to the hanging scene^ and 

»to the last scone of all, where littk^ devils with lionis 
and tails camt* to clutch the traitor and apostato i — 
" Piomlxj quell' alma, a V infunml riviertt, 
E £1 ie gran t rem nolo in qatd niomeiito," 
"Down wtat the Fibmi^r loaded with his crime — 
Down to deep hell; and uardiqaLdtes inurk'd the tlnte." 

Even with ihv. small box-puppcte, or llurattini, playing' 
in the streets by In-oad day lights ^reat effects have been 
produced upnn tho lioinLin populaco and the peasants 
of the neighbourhood; and critics have been heard 
criticisingr tiie ffieee and the tiny puppets with all thy 
(gravity and acumen of Partridge in * Tom Jones/ iv ho 
loved a puppet-show ^'of n!l 4iie jmstimca upon earth/'' 
Much ingenuity was display ctl by the vcntrilf>L[ui.st aud 
pupjjet-mover inside the iiurtainSj who not oidy moved 

• the various figures and epoke for his jjersonu? drama tis^ 
but, in many cases, invented and eittemporiiSed tlie 
dialogues which were put into their mouths. 
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But far g^rander than thej*e peranibulutory exhibitions 
;re the jjlays performed within doors in Fantoccini- 
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Theatres, or in Jarpe rofsms converted, far t]:ie nonce^ 
into theatres oi' ihiit mn. There was jsuch a theatre at 
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cvsroms ov mvm it alt. 
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RoDje^in o»ir timei thm^ not quite m so flourishing a 
con^Hioti as 0Q« at Nafiles, which stood at the corner »f 
a Btreet, opposite to the Cast^^^Uo Nuovo^ on the hroail 
way which leads from the port and that «eat of fun and 
frolic the " Molo ^^ towards the Strttdtt Toledo and tke 
Gsmrilj part of the city* In these piipptt theatres there 
was a regular stage ^ with green baJze curtain, ibotUghts, 
and other aeceasorieg. [I was going to eay soenea ; but 
a£ the diree unities of action, time^ and place were 
strictly adhered to, there was only one scene used for 
one play ; and as by a little stretch of the imagtnatiim 
this one Beeiie— iudistinct by age and long^ use — might 
be laken just as well for a chiiix-h m for a" castle, or for 
a forest as for a cave, or for any other thing- ji& hand, 
this one scene served for all manner of pieces t from the 
death of Cain to the exploits of Einaldo or the misswi- 
ventures of Policinella.^ But here, as was the oase with 
Partridge's friend j the heures were as big as tiie iife, or 
nearly so, and the whole puppet-show was perfonied 
with ^reat regularity and solemnity* Some orators 
might have studied with advantage the striking atti- 
tudes into which tltes<? figures were pulled and twit<?hed 
by the invisible movers of the wires; ^r here there 
was more than one Pyg-malion to give life^ motion, and 
speech to the hur*ittini ; and the machinery was (ar 
more eoniplicate and perfect than in the street shows* 
And some good people there were who thought that 
the automata were more natural and far more impressive 
ihan the living actors and actresses of the ]>enny theatres 
in their neighbourhood. One old boatman I knew, who 
came from Sorrento, and who would never attend any 
IT theatre than the puppet-show^ to which he went 
^ ilarly twice or thrice a week ; but I believe that tfiis 

^atflse oi*t of some religious or moral seruple. 

The owner of that pup pet- theatre waa an ingenioii*; 
Ml an J and one that had a high notion of the dignity of 

I hn profeiBion, When very hard pressed, he could not 
thny that a representation by living actors and actressi's 
had some advantages over a representation by dolb and 
puppets. *' But,*' he would say^ ^* there \s one decidc<l 
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advantage which I, as Impresario, have over my rivals : 
they are always tormented by the wants, the caprices, 
and rebellions of their company ; but my little men and 
wotncn of wood and wire and rags never give me any 
such trouble : they are often made to suffer martyrdoms 
by the intolerable tyranny of their prima donna, or of 
their chief tyrant, or primo amoroso ; with them it is 
always happening that this lady has got a cold and won't 
sing — that this gentleman is in love, or in drink, or put 
under restraint for debt, and can't act ; and then the jars 
about the distribution of parts, and the deadly jealousy 
and hatreds that break out, and ofttimes mar the best 
pieces ! but / know none of these sore troubles : my 
company have no caprices, no jealousies, no tyranny, 
no wants, no colds; they never quarrel with me or 
among themselves, and, above all things, they never ask 
me for money : — they are never missing at play or re- 
hearsal ; and when they are done playing, Paffati! 
(whack) I throw them into my boxes and lock them up ! 
ilinisters of State who manage kingdoms have been put 
to it how to manage a royal company of actors and 
actresses. A child might manage my Fantoccini." 

In the Elizabethan age, when so much was brought 
from Italy to grace our literature and im])rove us in 
the arts, the Fantoccini, if not then introduced for the 
first time, appear to have become rather popular in 
England. It should appear, however, that these first 
puppets were very diminutive in size, and were exhibited 
only at fairs and wakes. Bartholomew Fair, in London, 
was where they shined most. Their plays were then 
called " motions." Ben Joiison makes his Bartholomew 
Fair pupj)et-showman say — *K)h! the motions that I, 
Lan thorn Lcatherhcad, have given light to in my time, 
since my master Pod died ! Jerupalem was a stately 
thing, and so was Nineveh, and the city of Norwich . . 
But the Gunpowder Plot, — there was a get-penny!"* 
The same great personage says — '*Your home- bora 
subjects prove ever the best, they are so easy and 

* * Bartholomew Fair.' 
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familiar: they put too much Icannng in thotr ibitigs 

Iuow-a-daysl '^ Vet it should seem that Eask-m andj 
ScHinural subjecis formed Uy far the greater part oi' ib^ 
fitock of thc5e |>uppe't plays. In another place Beif' 
Jonson names one puppet play which enjojfed a Icog 
jniif and ^hich he calls *^ A new motion of ihe City of 
3SinevclJ, with Jonas and tlje Whale,'** These tiny 
Juppett evidently nspired to no higher fames than such 
is fotilJ be gotten fmm cliildrcn and the jjoorer people^ 
But the bigger puppets, the Fantoceini, that were on 
large as liFej or nearljf so (like those <}f" onr NeajjoiltdJ 
mauager), were destined to obtam the admiration of th<^ 

I grown-up fasbienable world j and of full- grown royally 
ftaein 
Some Italian specukters of this last kind found ibeir 
way to England in the time of Charles IL In the 
Eummer of 1662 Samuel Pepys saw the puppet plap la 
Cojpnt Garden ; and in the autumn of that year they 
i were exhibited tie fore King Charles and the court in the 
f palace of Whitehall* It was nearly at tlie same time 
diat women were first introduced upon the English stage 
\q perform the female parts > which had hitherto been 
done hy boys and young men^ the latter having- always 
b^n clean shaved Ijefore they put on the dress of Dea- 
demoua or Ophelia^ or of such other delicate part as 
f tljey might have to play. Bat this nearer approach to 
iTcal life did not affeet the popularity of the wooden actors. 
[The Italian puppet-shows took amazingly, and continued 
.for many years to be frequented by the fashionable 
[world, and a large part of toian. With many these 
[ihows even rivalled the Italian opem of that day ; and 
ISignor Nicoiini Grimaldi, that admirable NeaiiolituJi 
[iinger and actor, was often deserted for his woodeili 
J countryman Pobeinella and the other puppets that played ' 
I tragedy and comedy^ 

' At this time, or early in llie eighteenth century, the , 

pupijet-sliow manager was not an Italian, hut a tiative om 

Llhis island} named Fowellj who has been handed dow^n ' 

• ' Every Man out of his Humour/ 
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(o liw admiration of posterity in the 'Tatler' «od 
^Speetator/ and whose fame has been preserved in 
other enduring records. This Powell, it appears, ex- 
hibited alternate]}' in Covent Garden, London, and at 
a theatre of his own in the gay city of Bath. Steele 
and Addison— for both these eminent writers had a 
hand in the papers about Powell in the * Tatler ' — are • 
supposed to have typified, by the character and dmngs 
of the puppet-showman and his rivals, a fierce literary 
controversy between Hoadley and Blackball, Bishop of 
Exeter ; but, read in their obvious sense, their descrip- 
tions are very amusing. All the women, they say, are 
gadding after the puppet-show, and Mr. Powell, speak- 
ing for his Punch, is bespattering people of honour, 
and saying many things which ought not to be said. 
** I am credibly informed," says Steele, ** that he makes 
a profane lewd jester, whom he calls Punch, speak to 
the dishonour of Isaac Bickerstaff with a great li|pni- 
liarity I think I need not say much to con- 
vince all the world that this Mr. Powell, for that is his 

name, is a pragmatical and vain person But 

I would have him to know that I can look beyond his 
wires, and know very well the whole trick of his art ; 
and that it is only by these wires that the eye of the 
spectator is cheated, and hindered from seeing that 
there is a thread in one of Punch's chops, which draws 
it up and lets it fall at the discretion of the said Powell, 
who stands behind and plays him, and makes him speak 
saucily of his betters." In another place the * Tatler' 
speaks out still more plainly. — " Mr. Powell," says the 
fictitious Bickerstaff, " was so disingenuous as to make 
one of his puppets (I wish I knew which oftliem it was) 
declare, by way of prologue, that one Isaac Bickerstaff, 
a pretended esquire, had written a scurrilous piece to 

the dishonour of that rank of men I do there^ 

fore solemnly declare, notwithstanding that I am a great 
lover of art and ingenuity, that if I hear he opens any 
of his people's mouths against me, I shall not ^1 to 
write a critique upon his whole performance ; for I must 
confess, that I have naturally so strong, a desire of pruse, 
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dul I ciinnot bear reproflch, though from a piece of 
tfrober. As for Punchy who takes all opport«jnity oF 
bespatter! Dg me, I know very well his orig-iuy and have? 
Ireen assured by the joiner who put liim together that 
b« was long in diBpute with himself whether he should 
turn him into several pegs and utenails, or make him 
the man ho is. The same person confessed to me that 
he had onee actually laid aside hi^ head for a nut-cracker. 
As for his acoldingr wiie, however she may value herscli' 
at present^ it is very well known Hiat she ;^is but » piece 
of crab-tree. This arttficer further whispered in my 
ear^ that all his eoortiers und nubles were taken owt of 
a qdekset hedge not far from Iglington ; and that Dr* 
faustus himself^ who is now so great a conjurer, is 
supposed to have learned his whole art from an old 
woman in that neighbourhood, whom he long served in 
the figure of a broomstick." 

This Powell the punpet^sbowman, and his drama of 
' Dr. Faiistus/ which is ^id to have been performed to 
crowded houses throughout two seasons, to the utleT- 
neglect of good plays and living players, did not escapt* 
the keen picture-satire of Hogarth. In one of his plates 
a great cnjwd is seen rushing into a doorway, over w bieh 
Punch or a harlequin is pointing to the inj?LTi[jt30tt, ** Dr, 
Faustus is here;" behind the crt>wd a woman is wheel- 
ing a barrow and erying about as waste pnper the 
works ol' Shakspere, Ben Jonson, (Jtway, Dryden, 
Congreve, &e,j with which the said wheelbarrow is 
filled. In tins picture Powell imd bis puppeln appear 
as rivals lo that famous emijnror, maufttehank, and 
sleight'Of-hand man, Faux or Favikes, who has taken 
(>ort on the opposite side of tiic way, and is also drawinf; 
a crowd to see his perfomianceg ] but it should «ecm 
that these two great luminaries sometimes shincd in 
emijunction, and that the conjurer and the pupfjct- 
showmiin wero occasiionally cloise allies. In an adver- 
iberaent and puff which has scart-ely been surpassed 
eren in tbe puffing agie we live in, it h said — '■' Whereas 
the town hath been lately ularmcid^ tliat tht; famous 
Fftwkcs was rohfted and murder&d^ retundng from p«r- 
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forming at the Duchess of BttckinghanCs house at ChcU 
sea; which report being n^sed and printed by a person 
to gain money to himself, an'd prejudice tne above*, 
mentioned Mr. Fawkes, whose unparalleled performance 
has gained him so much applause from the greatest of 
quality, and most curious observers ; we think, both in 
justice to the injured gentleman and for the satisfaction 
of his admirers, that we cannot please our readers better 
than to acquaint them he is alive, and will not only 
perform his usual surprising dexterity of hand, posture- 
master, and musical clock, but, for the greater diversion 
of the quality and gentry, has agreed with the famous 
Powell, of Bath, for the season, who has the largest, 
richest, and most natural figures and finest machines in 
England, and whose former performances in Covent 
Garden were so engaging to the town as to gain the 
approbation of the best judges, to show his puppet plays 
along with him, beginning at the Christmas holidays 
next, at the Old Tennis Court, in James's Street, near 
the Haymarket.'* At one time (in the days of good 
Queen Anne) Powell, acting for himself and by himself, 
placed his show under the piazzas of Covent Garden. 
The ancient under-sexton and pew-opener of St. Paul's 
Church, Covent Garden, complained to the * Spectator' 
that he found his congregation now take the warning of 
the church bell, which he had daily rung for twenty 
years, for morning and evening prayer, as a summons to 
Powell's puppet-show under the piazzas, instead of a 
summons to church. " I have," says the poor bellman, 
" placed my son at the piazzas, to acquaint the ladies 
that the bell rings for church, and that it stands on the 
other side of the Garden, but they only laugh at the 
child. I desire you would lay this letter before all the 
world, that I ma^ not be made such a tool for the future, 
and that Punchmello may choose hours less canonical. 
As things are now, Mr. Powell has a full congregation, 
while we have a very thin house." 

Powell, as has been observed, was an innovator j* for 

♦ * Loudon.' Edited by Charles Knight. 
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|lrhi!c his contemporary puppet- sliow manafrcr^ pcrrormecl 
h^. 'Old Creation of" the World' and 'Noah*s Flood/ 
ifter tlio fktshion of the ancient mysteries and momlitieR, 
Powdl intrMucod a wg to dancfs a minuet witti Punch.*- 
pWhittinofion and nis Cat/ as played by Fowe\l\ 
lpujH"Kjts, rivalled the popularity of the opera of * Rmaldtii 
land Annida/ as plajed aod suo^ by flesh and blood 
Italians in the Hay market,! Powell was dDformetl andg 
cripple, but he made hay while the sun shone, andt 
Tc^ Hcb by cshibiting^ his poppet-shows before thai 
aste passed away. Hisfrien<l, aud some time coadjutor J 
I Mr, Favfkes, the conjurer, abo made a large fortuneif 
I Oor conjurers and sliowmeu ani not so fortunate and Sd; 
I TFOrldly wise no%v*a^Hys ■ but other exhibitoi'Sj and itn*, 
Lpoators of a much less innocent and infinJ^Jy less aniusingi 
Lkind, still gi'ow rich upon the bad taste and credulitjj 
[of the times. 

After a reign longer than that of most sovereigns, 

^Punch was com pe Ilea to abdicate the realms of Covout^ 

iQardcn and St. James's, and all the puppets were ik^ 

to retreat to oWurer rei^rions. The grown-up peoplf 

"of quality h»d renounced their allegiance, and after ihii 

evolution the pupj>et-ahow (however big the figure 

night he) ^^as considered as an amusement fit tor tjora 

lliut c;hildreti »nd poor people. It, however, took a ltm|^ 

I time to put down the yjuppet-theatres altogether. Iq 

I ttie early parf^ of the present cc?ntury there was a theatre 

[of the kind in the vicinity of Fleet Street, J *iod another 

I In som^ street or lane In ihe heart of the city, I wely 

I remember seeing * Borneo and Jidiet ' played at one off 

[these houses, to the evident delight of an audience vvhlell»_ 

L certainly did not consist entirely of children. But now 

I the otdy remnaijt of these glories is to be found in the 

Punch of the streets, and tlte little pup|>ets that dance 

I in the streets upon a board, or that esnihit tlieir pleasant 

luties tn the i>ool:h oF same country fair. Partridge*jij 

* 'Spectator/ t Id. 

I In the days of lien Jousun, the place where the Fan- 
Bccini were fxhihii*Hi daily was l>y Fleet Bridge. 
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finendy the puppet-showman, who was all for the grand 
and serious, boasted that he had thrown out Punch and 
his wife Joan, and all such idle trumpery,' together with 
" a great deal of low stuff that did verj well to make 
folks laugh, but was never calculated to improve the 
morals of young people, which (he continued) certainly 
ought to be principally aimed at in every puppet-show. '* 
'^ I would by no means degrade the ingenuity of your 
profession," answered Jones, 'f but I should have been 
glad to have seen my old acquaintance. Master Punch, 
S>r all that ; and so far from improving, I think that 
by leaving out him and his merry wife Joan you have 
spoiled your puppet-show." But Master Punch and 
Mistress Joan, or Judy, could not be left out long : the 
sympathies of the world were with them, and so they 
were brought back, and made to survive all the fine 
lords, kings, kaisers, queens, empresses, heroes, and 
patriarchs that ever fieured in the puppet-shows ; and, 
indeed (the dancing-dolls being so insignificant), Punch 
may now be considered not only as the only genuine 
representative which remains of that old stage, but also 
as the only living representative of the puppet world. 
The case is somewhat different in Italy, and in the South 
of France, for there Fantoccini theatres remain, and other 
dramas are played in the streets besides that of Punch 
and Judy ; yet, even there. Punch indisputably takes 
the foremost rank ; nay, it has been considered that he 
has a whole kingdom — Naples, the only kmgdom in the 
Peninsula ; as the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom of the 
Emperor of Austria is but a fiction — in allegiance to 
him. But Punch, under the various phases of his exist- 
ence, in Italy and in the other parts of the wide world, 
in most of which he is found under some alias or other, 
is so grand a subject, that I must^ leave the discussion of 
it for another paper. 
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tjscn is a imiversality, and of a remote and indisputable 
ttiquity. He is found in so many countries and at suck 
ifitant |ierioda of time, that it is impossible to say wbere 
when he had his ori^n. He is as popular in Egypt | 
d Syria and Turkey aa ever he was in London or | 
apleg. Under Ihe name of Karagu5e| or Black^Snoutf 
le W amused and edified the grave, bearded eitizens of , 
''airo and Constantiiiople for many an !^g^^ In Asts < 
inor 1 onco trnvelltd in company wtt^Hhi across 
lount ^ipyltjs, where Niobti turned to stonc^nd after* 
pmds I heard his merry voice ringing through the ao- 
lient city of Magnesia. Some living traces of him have 
lien found in Nubiaj and in other countries far above the 
ctK of the Nile ; while types or symbols of hi^ 
TO, according to some interpreters, been discovered 
nong the hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyptians, He 
t popular at Algiers ages tjefore the French went t® 
ontpier that countrv- The children of tlio wandering 
irabs of the desert know him and cherish him. Hn is 
Juite at home among the lively Persians, and beyond the 
ed Sea and the Peman GuJfj and the Indian Oceun, 
tarugiise, or Black-Snout, is found slightly travestied 
Hindustan, Siam and Pegu, Ava and Cochin-Chmfti, 
!?hina Proper and Japan* The Tartars behind the great 
Brail of China are not unacquainted with htm, nor are the 
Xamtchatkans. He has recently been disco vertMi leading 
n uncomfortable sort of eKisteuee among sonic of Uie 
"Affghan tribes, to whom no doubt he has been intro- 
duced by the Persians, 

Some of the learned have opined that Punch and the 
whole family of Curattini, or puppets, were originally 
introduced into Europe fmm the East at the time of thi 
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Crusades ; but their hypothesis seems to be deficient in 
any solid foundation of fact. Others, perplexed with the 
difficulty of his genealogy, have supposed that Punch 
must have had several fathers, or several distinct origins 
at different times, and in different parts of the world ; and 
as Punch is made up of the stuff which is found wherever 
man is, this seems to be a good theory. Yet to treat of 
him only in his European existence, he is rather a mys« 
terious character. Capponi and other erudite Italian 
authors consider him as a lineal representative of the 
Atellan farcers, who amused the people of Campania and 
the citizens of Rome as far back as the time of the Tar- 

Suins. These Atellan farcers were Oscans, and took 
leir name from the town of Atella, which stood where 
the village of Sant* Elpidio now stands, about two miles 
to the aMh-cast of the modern town of Aversa, and 
only soiflHU or seven miles from the city of Naples, 
the head-qnarters of Polieinella. The Italian antiquaries 
found a convincing resemblance between Policinella's 
mask and a little figure in bronze with a beak or chicken 
nose to its face, which was discovered at Rome ; and 
from this chicken nose they derive Punch's Neapolitan 
name, PuUus signifying a chicken, PulUcinus a little 
chicken, &c. Another bronze figure with the same nose 
or beak was discovered a few years ago among the 
bronzes dug out of Herculaneum ; and, in the ancient 
•guard-room at Pompeii, (before parts of the stucco were 
broken and purloined by some shameless travellers), 
•there was a figure drawn upon the wall by some idle 
•Roman soldier, which closely resembled the Neapolitan 
Punch, not only in feature but also in costume and 
gesture : and this rude but no doubt faithful delineation 
had been buried for sixteen centuries under the scoriae, 
pumice, ashes, and cinders of Mount Vesuvius before it 
was restored to light. 

The Attelanse Fabulae, or Ludi Osci (the Atellan or 
Oscan farces), were anterior to any Roman or Italian 
stage. They were played upon planks and tressels — their 
theatre not being unlike that of the modern Ciarlatano, 
or mountebank. The actors spoke their own Oscan dia- 
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hcif even a£ Policiiiellu. alwaj^s speaks the Neapolitoa 
iiimlect. One of their never-failmg characters was 
lacchuSj a roguish clown or buftbon^ who made merr|pl 
Mth everybody and ♦■v^muriiirt^^ and who is believed ta| 
&ve worn a mask c.. > that of the modern Neai#l 

olitan Punch. Bui i:.-:_ .^tre mdisputably other ajiM 
better family rcsembiances ancl pointa in which th#j 
nost ^icient Osean M^eehu^ olttima aiBntty with tho trmi 
Piineh of all agen and countries (eiccepting only thi 
KngUsh Puu<.:K when engag^ed in hia conjugal diffeFefices)! 
Tho old Oscan bad. a natumt elegance and «n uj 
[.fathomable store of good nature ; he bad no envy i 
J tualic^, he loved those be made sport ot^ and in his mo 
l^tirical ftilusioiis his object was to aieite joyous and inno 
ani Inughtcrf and not to raiifie feelings of hatred o 
antempt. lienee, In the most high and palmy :^taie oil 
orne, he and hin Oscan forces were admired by a" 
i of the community. Livy laid down the pen < 
lliatory to listen to his drollery ; Cicero paast'd to heml 
iiim n$ he went to or returned from the Fonim ; anif| 
miim (if mfmad tajte applaudctd his jesia : nay^ ^ylk^l 
' Bulhy that mighty and terrible dictittor, was jsaid aj 
time of his life to have wi-itten Atellan fareoa foj 
i Osoan Punch to play in. Throughout the period cif j 
! Empirt% or at kast from the time of tlie Emperj 
^Ufustus down to tlmt of the last of the Ca^jiars^ the««1 
^di Osci enjoyed an undis1.UTb<Ml popularity* Lik«4 
Other good thing-s they were edipaed or trodikn underl 
' ot in the afiarehy and barljarism which tallowed . Som© 
tiink that they were entirely destroy edj together witb 
tvei'y roemory of their having oni:e existed ; hut thi* if 

; tho least proi.' -. We rather lean to the opinion i 

C»f those who i ihat^ like the Delhi Ijama ImM 

rhibetj Punoh vviumi ui*? limit-s of Naples was tbis great I 
* Undying Ooe»* We look npon the story told by tli0'4 
' ^rned and ucutc Galiani^ in hh Vocabulary of the Nm- J 
oiitan diiilect, us U[>on a mere revival. The story goflfe 1 
bm : — Onca upon a time (it mm a very long lime ago)' 
\ company of strolling ciomedWi^fi ehancod to arrived the 
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town of Acerra, near the city of Naples, in the season of 
vintage. At that merry season, even more than in Car- 
neval time, the country people are allowed all the liberty 
and licence of the ancient Saturnalia ; they daub and 
stain themselves veith the wine-lees, put wreaths or gar- 
lands upon their heads, dress up a young man as Bacchus, 
and an old one as Silenus, give full play to their lungs 
and tongues, and play nearly all the Pagan pranks that 
were performed by their ancestors or predecessors in the 
•oil two thousand years ago at the same joyous season c^* 
the year. Whomsoever they see they accost with songs 
and jests. Judge, therefore,* how the vintagers gather^ 
round the strolling players with their jokes and vocife- 
rations. The universal rule is that everybody must either 
pay a fine or cap the jests. The comedians, being jest- 
makers by profession, and poor by destiny, tried the 
latter course, but were beaten and silenced. One of the 
vintagers, called Fuccio d'AniclIo, or Puccio the son of 
Aniello, remarkable for a very queer nose, and ibr an 
appearance altogether grotesque, was the most forward 
and witty of all his band, and it was his torrent of 
drollery and fancy that drove the poor players out of the 
field. Reflecting on this occurrence professionally (so 
goes Galiani's story), the comedians thought that a cha- 
racter like that of their antagonist Puccio d' Aniello 
might prove very attractive on the stage ; and going back 
to the vintager they proposed an engagement to him 
which he accepted. The engagement proved profitable 
to both parties; and wherever they went and acted, 
whether in the capital or in provincial towns, Puccio 
d' Aniello drew crowded houses. After some years 
Fuccio died, but his place was presently filled by a com- 
petent and every way worthy successor, who assumed 
his name liquified into Foleccnella (the strictly correct 
designation in the Neapolitan dialect), and also his 
manner and costume ; and not having the same natural 
nose, he perpetuated that feature of the facetious vintager 
by wearing a mask for the upper part of his face, upon 
which Fuccio*s nose was livelily represented. By degrees. 
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person ifictttioTis of the ori^irial Puccio d'Aiiiello were 
pliiulti plied all over the kingdom ; und the name uTvl chft^ 
ncter ol' Poletieiicllii betiiime immortfth 
K This h the whole of Galiani's story ; and a very good , 
Bitnry it b. But the acute reader will see and bear in I 
kaiad that Acerra, Ihn named birtb-plare of Puorio, (let I 
En the Ostim tcrrit(ny , and a very little way from Atollii, J 
phe native home ol' Maechtis and the Ludi O&ci. H^ I 
bk-'ill ab<> renicinber the autique broiizLe fi gores with theit J 
■tyfjieal noses, und the delineation on the wall of th#1 
Iguard-botif^t! at Punipeiiy as well as the good etymoTogjr 1 
■which derives the name from the hooked nose or besilk. J 
l^lareover it remains to be mentioned that though Poli« ] 
leiiLcUas were niulii plied after the demiao of PQceiil I 
Id'Aniello, aad have been nudtipbed m all suecciediTig^ i 
l»ges, lb ere has never been more than one true and reaf J 
ki'olicjneila living at any one given time^ while there has I 
fcievcr been anytime since the obscuration of I*iJcoiiiJ 
without its one real and swper-excellent Policmeila. I 
fei*he Neapohtuns no more eitpect two Pobeinellas at 1 1 
Bime ihan they expect two suns or two moons. Their 1 
bne Punch has his ten>ple and i^lirine in the capital t the I 
■rest that flit about in the provinces are pseudo- Punches^ ] 
brith matldnj^ of the oharacter save the mask and dress, i 
m^'e say btiie: we never try to broEcb a theory or l&l 
buibj up a sysUiTn : bat we tliink of the Delhi Lamn iti 1 
l£lhibet who was born again young a^ soon as he died old^ I 
Mnd of the perpetual re-juvcn^eence of Pnneb in thtsi 
UDscan corner of ihe kingdom of Naples ; ai»d then,— ^ ] 
Iput a word to the wist; is enough. I 

L During our long 4*tay at Naples we h^ tafilwita di\ 
w>€otio^cerc — the happiness of kno^i ing — two Folicinella*. I 
IfL'hc first was so admirable, so killtngly drull, that we 1 
botild not hope to see bis loBs supplied ; but no sooner ] 
lluid he sickent.'d and dird than unuther PoUcindla spmti^ ] 
llip, ready and perfect, and so like his predecessor that ImJ 
Ifnight have jiasfed for him but (or the ndsfortune and j 
blemish of hi;^ luiving only one eye. We l^new thi« j 
becond Piuich o& the stage us well as on it. The poor J 
pellaw coiitd Ecureely r^d, and yet his mind was & welLl 
I ^"^ I 
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spring of wit and fun, and of the raciest and richest 
humour. Much of what he said on the stage was his 
own invention or composition, and it very often came 
from him as an impromptu. He had always something 
to say on the event or predominant folly of the day, and 
most facetiously did he say it, in his broad open-mouthed 
Neapolitan dialect, which we take to be the most happy 
of all vehicles for the conveyance of humour, and per- 
-baps also of wit. One of the pieces in which he was 
▼ery great was entitled * Le Novanta-Nove Di^rrazie di 
Polecenella,' or ' The Ninety-nine Misfortunes or Mishaps 
©f Punch.' He was also very eminent in * TAccademia 
de' Poeti,' or the * Academy or Club of Poets,' where 
he revelled in sports and jests at the expense of the poet- 
asters and sonneteers o\' the day, who, like the Roman 
Terse-makers in Horace's time, had an inveterate habit of 
stopping their acquaintances in the streets and public 
places, and there holding them fast while they recited 
with loud voice and passionate gesticulations their last 
compositions. 

All these plays or farces were from beginning to end 
in the Neapolitan dialect ; the drollest of the standing 
diaractcrs next to Punch being II Biscegliese, or Man of 
Bisceglia, and II Tartaglione, or the Stutterer. The 
Biscegliese, who was a true comic genius, and a native 
of Bisceglia in the province of Apulia, where the modi- 
fication of the national vernacular is exceedingly droll, 
represented a whole class, being that of the Apulian 
townspeople. The stammerer or stutterer was always 
attired as a provincial lawyer or notary, and his fun con- 
nsted chiefly in the strange way in which he dislocated 
lus words and sentences. As Policinella was always 
Policinella, so was the Biscegliese always the Biscegliese. 
and the Tartaglione the Tartaglione. They never played 
any other parts ; but the pieces in which these standing 
characters were introduced varied in plots and incident^ 
and while some of them were new, others boasted a very 
respectable antiquity. 

This truly national theatre was situated not far from 
the great theatre of San Carlo (the most extensive and, 
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whole^ most spknditi opcra-hoiiae in Eiimj)e)| on 
de of the Larco M CasteJIo, or Castle-squart* : it 
was called San Carlina^ or little San Carlo; and little iti 
-waa, and far from being splemlid in its appointments and! 
sceisopies* The boxf 5 were mi a level with the s^trcet j 
" square, but to get to the pit you had to descend some 1 
lirty feet into the bnwels of the earth j and to divedowftl 
stoep staircase tiol unlikn that by which RodcTiekl 
ndom and his faithful Strap dived for their dinner^ 1 
e price paid for admission was very email ; I think iy 
iras abotit a shilling for a seat in the boxes, afii 
nlKiut sixpence for a scat in the pit. Everj'when 
Ithere is a * Mash ion able world," and a iiet of 5uperflnj 
hfieoplQ who deprive thcmsdvns of much racy and tnno^ ] 
If ent amusement from a notion that it is not gt^UetL SuH ] 
ICariiuo wa;* rarely visited exeept by the second and third I 
"lascs of burgesses, for the native fashionables ron* ] 
I it as ** low," and very few foreijgnicrs everacr(uire4 J 
^„ Jeient knowlofJge of the patois or dialect to t^njojT J 
nd fully understand these r(<^b Ni^aptditan farces, an^l 
^^ pert?nuial wit and humour of our friend Punch. Bu|| 
before 1 quitted Naples this ridifulaus prejudice seemed] 1 
be on the decline, for a few young^ men of family, wl'(|J 
bad wit as well as hiorh birth, had appreciated thegenrumj 
that livin;^ PolicmcOa, and had made tlie little ^'elli^lj 
draoat fusbionable. B'or myself* I very oflen stroUeq 
ijiw^ay from the ^r^ous and fine and thoroughly artificial" 
t )pera-hmise^ to enjoy a little homely nature and drollerj 
in ♦San Oarlioo, where 1 have laug-hed more than I shaSi 
ever laufb again. 

As in (*very other theatre in the city, there was al way 
pre??ent a commissary of police, to preserve order and 
ih'corum, am J cht^k any ton \\'i}\} use of the ttm^e oril 
th*' «tagf?. This representative of the laws and c 
^titajcsty itself, wore a blue court-cut coat enibroiderei 
Lwitti dl^er ; he eat in what we call a slage-hox, on 
jiiigh-backed chair, covered with taded erimson velvety 
Land behind hrs back theie were two large wax candleal 
and the royal arms of the Two iSieilies pabted upon a 
_bit of board; But not all this otfieiah splendour could 
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repress the hilarity or stifle the roguish impromptus of 
friend Punch ; and we have at times seen the starch- 
visaged commissary, after some vain attempts to maintain 
his dignity, hold both his sides, and join in the universal 
roar of laughter : and this too even when Signor Polici- 
nclla had gone beyond bounds and handled matters 
strictly tabooed. 

What Forsyth said of the Molo and the Marionettes, 
and out-door Punch, might be more correctly applied to 
San Carlino : — " This is a theatre where any stranger 
may study for nothing the manners of the people. At 
the theatre of San Carlo the mind, as well as the man, 
seems parted off from its fellows in an elbow-chair. 
There all is regulation and silence : no applause, no 
censure, no object worthy of attention except the court 
and the flddle. There the drama — but what is a drama 
in Naples without Punch? or what is Punch out of 
Naples ? Here, in his native tongue, and among his own 
countrymen, Punch is a person of real power : he dresses 
up and retails all the arolleries of the day ; he is the 
channel and sometimes the source of the passing opinions ; 
he can inflict ridicule, he could gain a mob, or keep the 
whole kingdom in good humour. Such was De Fiori, 
the Aristophanes of his nation, immortal in buffoonery."* 

How it fares with the little theatre of San Carlino and 
the in-door Punch I know not ; but I have received the 
mournful intelligence that the out-of-door Punch and the 
Burattini in general have been suftering a worse than 
heathen persecution at the hands of the present king and 
government ; that povero Policinella is banished from his 
home and country, and that in consequence of these and 
similar improvements all life and brio are vanishing from 
the streets of Naples. It is some comfort to know that 
Punch at the same time is becoming more popular at 
Paris than ever he was before. 

* Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, during an 
excursion in Italy, in the years 1802 and 1803. 
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Hitatteiitioa of most of our renders must have been.! 

dteil by the poor Itiilian bnys that fHv]ui!Tit our streetSp, j 

lling images, plajinj^ organSj or e^hibking^ monkeyat] 

nd tortoisfij, and v^hite mice. This numeroni class iftj 

UTid, flud generally in grmter ijumliers than with as A 

Friince, in Germany » even in Russia, and In other'] 

otineutal t'Oiintrles. Tliey are not less remarkable onl 

LC'count of their dark exj>ressiv'e countenances, and pic* 

resqytj appearance, than from their f.\metf tnotiensiv#| 

:idijet» It is v^ry rare to iind in aoy on^ of the manjTi 

uti tries to which these wiinderers repnir^ a single pro " 

if a erimt.^ or serious oflence of any kind couiuiitted by! 

'lero. This is a circumstnnce the luone to be woTidere4i 

ktj as tliey for the mo^t part leave their homes rn very] 

nder years, and are frequently exposed to tlie privutioni J 

md temptations of extreme novisrty. Those among^ thE'iEl 

^-ho are verniers of images, by celling lor a ftJW peuce th©J 

Jaster busta of great men ami eaata from ancient workfl 

f art, nmy pretend to the dignity of traiiers, aud even j 

lave the merit uf improving^ und propajjfating a lasto fori 

ie fiua ^ils^ \vhilc thuA& who exhibit the liiderciit J 

iimals may awaken an interest lor natural history, by | 

lowing the docitity of thme creatures who havti learnt j 

hedieiiee to man. As a body, if they are to be heltl m\ 

airranls, ihey must be considered as the most inolieusiv©! 

i amusing- of vagrants. 

The venders of images comD almost without an except! 
tion fi'om the territory of Lucca, in Tuscany, nut manjl 
'fliles from Florence. The way in whieh their compunieij 
re formed is this i — One, or sonietimes two men, VirbCfc| 
possess the art oi casting figures in moulds, propoie i 
eam^jaign ; and having collected a number of poor boya,! 
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of whom they become the captains, leave their native 
valley and cross the Apennines and the Alps, marching 
in a little corps of ten, twelve, or fifteen. In my peri- 
patetic days I once walked over the Alps by the road of 
Mount Cenis, with a company of this sort, from whose 
chief I learned many particulars as to the modes of their 
proceeding. Their moulds .or forms, with a few tools^ 
had been dispatched before them by the waggon to 
Chambery, the capital city of Savoy, where they pro- 
posed to make their first sojourn. They find the plaster 
and other simple materials requisite for the formation of 
their figures, m nearly every large town to which they 
go ; and they never fix their quarters for any length of 
time, except in large towns. On arriving, therefore, at 
Chambery, the artist, or the principal of this companv, 
having received his moulds, would set to work, despatch- 
ing the boys who were with him through the city and Uie 
little towns and villages in the neighbourhood, to sell the 
figures which he could rapidly make. When the distance 
permitted, these boys would return at night with the 
fruits of the day's sale to their master, who lodged and 
fed them ; but it would often happen, when they took a 
wider range among the mountains and valleys of Savoy, 
that they would be absent for several days, under which 
circumstances they would themselves purchase their cheap 
food and shelter out of the money they might obtain for 
the goods they disposed of. When the market became 
languid in and about Chambery, the master would pack 
off his moulds and tools for Geneva, and follow them on 
foot with his little troop, each of whom would carry some 
few figures to sell at the towns and villages on the road 
to that city. At Geneva, he would do as he had done 
at Chambery j and when that neighbourhood was sup- 
posed to be supplied, he would transfer himself and his 
assistants in the same way to some other place. About 
nine months after passing the Alps with him, I found my 
old fellow-traveller, the image-maker, at Fontainebleau, 
in the forest of that name. He was busily at work, with 
only two boys in the town with him ; the rest being 
scattered about the country. By this time he had 
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cposswl the Jura moiintaliM, traversed the great part of 
Ymnoe^ and was on the point of going to Piiris, whence 
he intended to work his way, hy Amiens md Calais, to, ] 
^ngland^ where he promised himself a golden harvest:, ' 
lis brother, who had been abeeot from home scvf?raf^ 

ars, was, with a corps simllarJy (•onstitnted, eJt(>]ormg 

he less populous provinces of Russia. This mnu htms J 

elf had alrf^ady been into Germany m fur as Leipsic-^ 

ie was intelligent J mdnstrlous in his way, excccdingljfi 

ober, and well-behaved j* and spokp very gcHjd Italianp^ 

t indeed did all his boys, being Tuscans bom. The| 

nasfe- venders, indeed, arc, as we had said, nearly with-i 

ut an exeeption, natives of Tuscany, where even th^ 

Igooresf fjl" the people &peak a graceful and pure hinguafe,^ 

I The rest of trie wundejingr Italians use different patois^ 

lor dialects, according: to the places from which tlie| 

[come, and arc scarcely to be understood by tho lialiiin 

cholar who has not lived among them. 

After the Lucchesi, or ntilives of Lneca^ these ittn^ 

nta may be ebssed generally under two heads— tnoutu 

Itoineefs fniru the Apennines, and mountaineers from th^ 

ptaliati ridges and valleys of the Alps* Lower Italy, < 

Ithe kingdom of Maples, the states of Rome, and tlio 

lof the drand Duke uf Tuscany, mroly send forth any o^ 

fcthe??e (?mi|*rants ; but we find thn^e troops formed in 

Itreal nurnhers, going on towards Lombardy^ in thej 

litatea of Parma. A great part of this territoi^, whicfc 

lis now allotted to Maria Louisa, the widow of Napoleon 

IBonajmrto, Is occupied by the rude Apennines, wherei 

[the poverty of the soil and the severity of the climate ar^ 

t«uch as are hardly ejtpected to exist in Italy. On tha 

* Daring the jeflloosies and deadly hatred that distracts 
J Italy ID the middle siges, and prepared the servitude end 
I luisery of thut beautiful country, the Lucchesi obtained 
[ bad name ; and it )& curious to observe bow long th 
Buetioa of this has lasted among the people, for to thij 
Jf* tnan of Lucca* if asked where he coftie» fpora, alwayi ^ 
Hues, *' Vi souo de* buonit e de* eattivi dappertutio— son<i ? 
I LiicoheBe per servirla," or *' There are good and bad {»ropte 
I every where. ! am a Ltieebese at yonr serrlcc !" 
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northern side of these mountains the com, scantily sown, 
is hot ripe till September ; and frequently, even when it 
has escaped the eifect of the heavy ndns and torrents, 
which occasionally wash away the soil and the ridges, 
and walls which they are obliged to build on the decli- 
vities to retain it, the grain never comes to healthful 
maturity. In some seasons the rush of water down the 
precipitous sides of these mountains is so tremendous 
that the terraces are destroyed and the soil washed away 
to the bare rock. At other times hurricanes whirl the 
earth and its produce in the air. In both cases, ^ears 
of labour and ingenuity, to render their mountainous 
territory susceptible of cultivation, are destroyed, and 
families and whole districts are reduced to extreme 
misery. The other scanty resources of these poor pea- 
sants of the Apennines are the produce of chesnuts, and 
the cutting of wood, which, as they have no roads to 
transport it by, is employed almost wholly for purposes of 
fuel and charcoal. Some favoured individuals possess 
a few flocks of sheep in the lower, and of goats in the 
upper, parts of the mountains. 

To procure, therefore, that subsistence which their 
own country does not afford, these people emigrate in 
various directions, and in the exercise of various (^ling^. 
The emigrations of most of them are very temporary ; 
and it may be mentioned here, that, rude as is their 
home, even those who emigrate for longer periods of 
time invariably propose to return to it, as soon as they 
shall have made some money. A curious fact is, that 
each district has, and has had for many generations, its 
peculiar professions and line of emigration, never inter- 
fering with those of another district. From the wild 
tract of country (a length of nearly thirty English miles), 
which from the town of Berceto extends along the ridge 
of the Apennines to the western side of the Duchy of 
Modena, the male population gS to the island of Corsica, 
where they emf loy themselves as agricultural laboiu'ers 
and wood-cutters. On account of the distance some of 
these stay away two or three years at a time. In the 
tract immediately beneath this, the men repair every 
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year to labour in tlio corn-fields in Uie unhealthy and 
tlmost pestilential maremnw, or marshes of Tu&eany^j 
^whence many of them « re sure to return with mal-anmM 
fevers , Th c sob rie ty ^ the aljst etn ious ness o f th eae men — 1 
the privations to which they submit to save a iittj&i 
jnoney— the won<kifuUy iitile on which they live, fill aoii 
'Englishman with astotiishment. Their sole object if tM 
return home with their savin "Ts ^ to aJtl to the sum oO 
Vhich, both those from Corsica a^nd those from Tuscan™ 
occasionally addict themselves to a little sly or eoolrabanit 1 
Vade. The artielos they import ore ahicfly salt and 
unpOTL'der — articles which the ^letty governniejits of 
taly Imve, it» their wisdom, thought fit to mooopolize. 
The articles which they export into Tuscany are chiefly 
I rags for the tnunsiiiicture of paper, which export^ by thaJ 
same wisdom, the government of Parma prohibits orl 
; loads with tremendous duties, in ordtT to cricoumge the 
' paper maou factories of its own states* In these smug* 
I gling operations, whose full success can only give them 
I each a few shillings of profit , the poor peasants undergo 
I the greatest hardships and dangers; for to avoid the 
lines of frontiers and custom -houses^ and all those who 
might interfere with their trude, they gain their homes 
by traversing the wild and deep ruvines, and the loftiest 
and least freoueoted crests of the Apennines, where they 
are occasion ally buried in the snow or carried away by 
the whirlwind, and still more frequently detained whole 
I days in gome savage, isolated sjiot by the inclemencies 

of the climnte. 
j The districts of Borgo Val di Taro, the vi 11 ages of 
Bardi| Com piano, Bedooia, ^e. still in the Ducliy of 
\ Parma, and on the Apennines between Parma and 
\ Genoai have considerably more resources and more pro- 
ductive lands than those we have described. IT ere in- 
[ deed wc tind well cultivated farms^ rich pastures, and an 
appearance of comparative prosperity ; but still the 
ijieans are insuflficlent to the support of the population ; 
L they consetjuently emigrate in great numlK*rs. These 
I districts, indeed, furnish many of those wandering Italian 
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hoys that we sec about our streets, to whom we partial- 

.larly alluded at the opening of this little account. 

Some of those who wander from home with animals 
engage themselves in England and other countries, in the 

•service of the proprietors of menageries. One of the 
sufferers from the fury of the celebrated elephant in 

-Exeter 'Change a few years ago, was a native of Com- 
piano, who baud his ribs broken by the trunk of the mad- 
dened quadruped. But by far the greatest number in 
this profession perambulate on their own account, with 
monkeys, dogs, bears, camels, and hyaenas. Those of 
them who come to England generally confine themselves 
to monkeys, probably on account of the difficulty and 
expense of the voyage. The extreme poverty in which 
these people are when they prepare for a first emigra- 
tion, puts it out of their power to provide these ani- 
mals themselves. There arc, therefore, certain men who 
have made money in the calling, and no longer wander 
themselves, whom they call proveditori or providers, and 
these sell, or let out to them on certain conditions, the 
creatures which the emigrants are in need of. And here 
also frequently occurs a curious co-operation of capital 
and labour ; four of these poor fellows will buy one bear 
among them, and hold the property on the tenure of 
what they call ** a paw a-piece," (una zampa per uno). 
Two of them leading it from one country to another, and 
showing it together, divide the profits equally, and then 
save or remit given proportions of the profits to the two 
proprietors at home. One of their proveditori, a certaiil 
Rossi, of Compiano, is now a man of much substance, 
with considerable landed property in the Apennines. 
He is the gi-eatest speculator in his line, frequently im- 
porting his animals • direct from Africa. On the Conti- 
nent, a few years since, if you asked any of these itiner- 
ants whence they came, and who had provided them, you 
were pretty sure to be told that they were Rossi of Com- 
piano's men. In their native mountains, if you inquire 
of their families or their wives, whom they always leave 
at home, where an absent, relative or husband is, the 
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almoet infallible answer is, in their dialect, '* E pe^ 
inondo oo h commedia/* in good Italian, ^* E pel monde 
-con la commedia/' or in English, *^ He is wandering 
about the world with the comedy.** These simple people 
give the elevated name of cometfy. io the gambols of 
monkeys and the dancing of bears. Besides dancing- 
bears, these itinerants from Compiano, Bedonia, and 
Bardi had dancing cocks, which we do not remember 
ever to have seen with them in England, and of late 
years, only rarely with them on the Continent. Tiie 
way in which they taught this courageous bird to dance 
was this : they took a flag-stone surrounded by high rims 
of stone or clay, or a large round earthen pan with a flat 
bottom, and placed it over a small slow Are ; then, 
iiaving cut or secured the cock's wings, and protected 
his feet and spurs by a piece of doth on either leg, they 
put him down on the confined arena from which he could 
not escape, and while one man played a lively tune on 
some instrument, another blfiw the lire under the pan or 
stone. As soon as the cock fek the heat under his feet, 
he naturally began to lift them up ; and this he did 
quicker and quicker as the heat Increased, until the 'ra- 
pidity of their motion represented a dance. It was not 
necessary often to repeat the cruel lesson, for after two 
or three rehearsals of this sort, the cock, wherever he 
might be placed, would begin to lift up his legs or dance 
as soon as the music, which had formerly been an 
accompaniment to his sufferings, began to play. The 
more troublesome or more dangerous bear received his 
rudiments in much the same manner. His fore-legs 
were left in then* natural state, and his hind ones were 
protected by a sort of leather boot or sandal. He was 
then put upon a heated flag-stone, when he naturally 
raised his fore-paws in the air, and then moved his hind- 
legs up and down to avoid the heat. 

The most interesting trait in the character of these in- 
offensive wanderers is thaippiever-failing attachment to 
their mountain homes. GBwhere they will, let thcrii 
be as fortunate as they may be, they rarely or never 
think of a permanent settlement, but look back to lialj" 
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and the Apennines as the pkce of their rest. Tlie object 
of all their toils and travtls, Jheir gi-eat and their sole 
ambitioTi} is to become the owners of a hoosc and a little 
oit of land, if not on the prf^cise s|M3t^ at least in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood or the villages in tiie mountnina 
ivherc they were bom. In the iiaturnl course of things, 
Tiiany nevcjr attain tht* clesii-ed goal ; some of the vv-an- 
derera fall far from home, victirnfi to the severity of the 
climate^ m in Russia , nr to its unhrnlthiness in other 
places ; some are unfortnnate in their JinirnalSj or in tlie 
tracts of country they nmy havf* ctio^en to explore ^ 
some, though very few, aro improvidontj and die abrond in 
wretched nejs, or return home as indig-ent as thoy first set 
forth* But still , tliere are continual instances^ lifter years 
of wanderifljr, of these men return in|^ to their native vil- 
Iwge^ in the possession of a (?onifortable independencei 
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It may be conceived, tliaTfrom the poverty of the 
country and their Immljle notions and way of Hting, a 
jmall sunt of money will £uf£ce iot this iiidcpendenco> 
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The firsi tbmg they do under these fortunate drcumil 
stances la to purchase a [liecc of ^T^auncI where th^y ereet ■ 
a little house ; and the lew Ibr^^i^n travellerj* who hav^i 
visited this partirular moiintainous district must hiive oh* 
giei've<l antl admired that their houses are btiilt in a better 
style than the rti^ed cottages of th^^ir ntiigh hours, and 
tbmt notions of snupuess, domestic comfort, and cleanJi^ 
ness have been imitated irom England, Germany, anifl 
other distant countries in winch the poor itinerants have 
liired. The returned wanderers beeonre the oracles of 
their neighbourhood. They ean talk of foreign countries, 
and cities, and habits of life, and relate all the adven- 
tures they encountered on their travels. The fame and 
the magnificence of London, and much that is glorious 
and good in us as a nation, as iar as it could impress the 
limited, uncultivat&d faculties of such persons, bcive been 
thus sounded Ironi ojie cud to the other of the motin- 
tains tn the Duchy of Parma. 

The emigrantii from th^^ North of Italy are far more 
numerous J and gener<*llj eng»g-ed in more respectable or 
more important pursutts, Ihau (he poor {)easanls of the 
I Apennines, 

Theiic Northem Ttaiiatis coine princlijanvj as we 
have mentioned, from the lakes of Upper Italy, and 
the valleys and declivities of the Alps. The same 
curious practice obtains here as in the Apennines, and 
on a larger scale— that is, each district embraces a par- 
ticular calling, and never interferes with that of its 
neighboiirs. For generation nfter generation, one place 
has sent forth venders of i>urometers, &c, ; another ]^lacc, 
innkeepers and stTvants for inns ; another, stone-cutters ; 
another, house -painters and white washers ] another^ 
masons and architects, and so on. We will begin with 
those from the take of Como, the class of emigrants most 
frequently found in EnglancJ, and, perhajis, ihe most 
intelluctiial and important of the whole. 

The large and beautiful lake of Como is principaily 
fed by the waters and meking snow of the neigh booring 
Alj*Sj and is utmost entirely surrounded by lofty and very 
steep mo an tains that are picturesque to the eye rather 
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than productive to the poor inhabitants. In their best 
parts, the superior region of these mountains offers woods 
and pastures, the middle region an abundance of chesnut 
trees, and the lower declivities bear vines, mulberry- 
trees, a few olives, and vegetables. Com is grown in 
some places, and rye in others; but frequently under 
circumstances of great diflSculty, requiring infinite labour 
and ingenuity. The bear, the wolf, the chamois, the 
white hare, the marmot, and other wild animals, are 
found on these mountains ; whose sides, like those of the 
Apennines, are frequently swept by tremendous hurri- 
canes, which throw down the walls built to retain the 
soil, carry away the earth and its produce, and destroy 
the labour of years. Hard, however, as is the struggle 
of man with nature, population has gone on increasing 
in these parts, and the number of towns and villages is 
very considerable. Many of these, as seen from the 
level of the lake, present the most striking and j^ictu- 
resque appearances imaginable. The inhabitants of these 
places have devoted themselves principally to the manu- 
facture of barometers, thermometers, and other useful 
instruments, which have at different periods originated 
in philosophical discoveries and improvements in the 
knowledge of physics. These simple mountaineers have 
shown a remarkable degree of intelligence in such mat- 
ters, and an aptitude to comprehend and imitate machines 
and instruments used in the natural sciences, as soon as 
they have been invented. With this branch of industry 
they not merely emigrate to all parts of Italy, but to 
France, England, Germany, Russia — to every part of 
iBurope — whilst some have even crossed the Atlantic 
both to North and South America. Like the manu- 
facturers of pl»8ter figures from Lucca, these barometer- 
makers from the lake of Como can find the simple ma- 
terials employed in the construction of their wares in 
most of the towns or great cities whither they may go. 
Generally, however, of late years, in England and the 
more civilized portions of Europe, they have opened 
shops in places where they have settled for longer or 
shorter periods. . But the number of those who havQ re- 
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liUMiJatoi ihcir dmti coiiotry, mid made rv pen 
sati^iiietit in Engfland sfid el sew hen?, is rcTmarkaWji 
iiiiEiH. Tiie BtUitihmf^nt to their tnoimtLim homers h i 
^ironir in if to breaBts of thi* wanderers from Coirio as wi 
Imvr ' it in the poor |>ea8arits ]rom the A pen 

nions. I ir scope ami ainbitioii are the samt^^tr 
Vi'tum tu thii HuetJt'S of thLir l>)rtli, to beewtne thts owners 
of a little estate, und to Uwl4 a house of their own. Wi 
must remind tiie FCJider (a circumstance* however, tiia 
will probably striktj him Iroin what has hei?a said), tha 
$p&eulations of the Comflsehi (people of Cmimf 
ore important tlmn Iho^ of the Icadorg of bea 
:rs of uKu ' ' white micej niueU mon 

rii^d lijif HUinfains miiiitl the lake of 

than to the A j^luiujji ?i. Thi> etiect of thi» is 
«0V»in the superiority in the My le and condition of tlieir 
hauses, gurdeiia, on(i hindg. I'he major part of 
capital thus otjtainoii by Ibreign trtnie is invested in a^riw 
culture and in renrbrit^t^ fundmitive the ntLturallj rudf 
or diSicuit uneven inhabit. 'J'heir ground 

could be preserved r ' ' fiuiiful only by extjessivi 

c^iire ; their gardt^ns are cidtivated wiili nmch neaineas; 
»nd the luxuriant vine is made to climb over the snow-i 
white wails of their pJonsant homes, or h suspended m^M 
tniUicfs to form a verdant avouye to their doors* Till! _ 
jrenorel practice with tiiosf? who havr* made tiieir litUsi' 
fortunes abroad, is t4> leave their sons, nr to invite fronfc 
udy sonir . ' ' ' • ;!!• 

ltd bike I 
[thi-^ isdorii^ dim nu; tn^w • 
[how to proceed, the reti i 
back to Como. It ^^ ^^ 
at very remote dis . 
return home once in : ..- 
their friends. 

It is asserted on good anlhority that m tbei>r! emi* 
gtiiting distrieis, exc?ept during the winter, it nseil to \ 
a common thinjjr to find not more, timn a tenth putt of th« 
rniJe populatioii irt borne, Tiic wonjen, who are strong and 
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men talie their waji 
m i'*r those wii'^ ■"" 
1 tfirir native ' i 

. , and pass the \\ ],..,. ,;._li 
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laborious, did the labour of the men in their absence, cuU 
tivated their farms, which are not extensive, and with the 
children, tended their herds of goats and their few sheep. 
After the first French revolution the tide of emigration 
had somewhat decreased ; but since peace has been esta* 
blishcd on the Continent, and communications re-opened 
with England, it has gone on increasing. Though not sub- 
jected to the miserable privations of the Apennine emi- 
grants, the Comaschi, almost universally, live very soberly, 
and persevere in a plan of strict economy while abroad. A 
few years i^o there used to be a public-house somewhere 
in liolborn, frequented on the Saturday night by the men 
from the lake of Como ; and another, near Oxford-street, 
resorted to by the plaster-figure makers from Lucca. The 
writer of this article, who had lately returned from Italy, 
had once the curiosity to go into both these places of ren- 
desvouz. He found each party very gay — talking a great 
deal, but drinking very little : and he was struck, as he had 
often been before, by their continually recurring recollec- 
tions of home, and by the pure Italian spoken by the Luc- 
chesi, and the almost unintelligible jargon of the Comaschi. 
Before quitting this part of our subject, we may remark, 
that as the wandering Lucchesi, with their cheap plaster 
casts, have propagated a taste for the fine arts, so have 
the emigrant Comaschi served to familiarize even the 
poor and lowly with the discoveries of physics and 
useful inventions. Penetrating into one country after 
another, as they have long been doing, they may be con- 
sidered as retailers and propagators of science. On the 
other hand, returning home, they have distributed the 
manufactures of foreign countries through their native 
mountains ; for every time that a Comasco returns to his 
village, whether it be for good or only for a short visit 
to see his family and friends, he carries with him a little 
paccotiglia or adventure of wares from the lands in which 
lie has sojourned. In this way our Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham manufacturers have been indebted to them, for 
no arddes are more acceptable than English razors, 
scissors, podcet-knivos, &c., and these the Comaschi 
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rafry back to their countrfjnen in considerable qiiuntJties, 
Thus tbesc humble persons in more ways than one a4« 
vanee the elviliswtion of the world. i^ 

The next class of northern Imllan etnigrrants wg shall 
notice are those from the Val d*Intelvi^a secluded 
mountain valley, about ei^ht miles in length, situated. , 
.between the lake of Como and the iie%bbourm^ bke < * 
iLugrano. Tbu inhabUiint* of this district arc nearly a 
^!|^uildefs and masons, artihitpcfa;^ end tivii eojsioeers. To 
exercise their professions they regularly em ignite^ not 
merely to ttll jmrtd of Loraburdy and of the Venetian 
States, but to nearly every state and province in Italy, 
from the Alps as Ihr as the Neapolitan kingdom. Indeed 
M building of any importance is seldom Ibund in proeress 
in any part of the Peninsula, t^ ithout a number of thesF* 
indnstrions and in|rcniou3 emigrants beini? em ployed 
about it. Some of them ^o into Switzerland, and others 
icek emjdoymtrnt in Gc»rmimy. They love their homes 
s mueh as their n^^iirhbonrs ; and, thoua:h often pre* 
ented by (!istance and other eirc^uTn^tances arising' Jronil 
Ihpir pi'iifbssion, tlieir eeneral object i^s to return to thM 
'l^'al d' Intel vi evi-ry winter. Many of these mountain** 
lers are men of considerable seientiHc acquirements aiwi I 
LJtcellent pnicticiil matheniaticians. The Italian portio 
'tot* the ^rtiml road of Mount Simplon, which, of the twi: 
Is better made than the Fri^nch jwrtion, though thol 
flifficulties to be ovrtrcome nn the Italian side werftl 
incomparably ^eater than those oji the French, was^i 
tnainly exeeuteil wndcr the sujierintcndence of cnp:inecm| 
[from the Vai d7ntejvi, the lake of Como, &c, IndeeAl 
'these Italian mountiiinecr!i —'^ fjcTLte nata in aria Jitta ** [ 
^jjoople born in a 5ul)[lc atmosphere), a^ their countr}"-* J 
l^mien sajf of tliem, are justly celohrateil in all Upper Itaiyl 
^for their perspieaeity, perseverance, sagacity, and sound] 
Judgment; and from them proceed not only the lies|l 
ene'l neers , but t he most d isit:! n jrtxi s [ i ed 1 aivy^ers . 

Leaving" the lakes of Comti and Lugano tor the laki 
Maggiore, we find on the sijorcs of tJie latter luke uno-" 
ther emigi'atinp'^ district. This is towards the head of the 
Lago Magg^ioroj near to LoearnOj where the inhabitants 
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are chiefly house and oraamental painters or deco- 
rators. Leaving also the Lago Maggiore and approach- 
ing the Alps, not far from Domo d'OssoIa, and inime- 
diately at the foot of Mount Simplon, there is another and 
numerous class of emigrants, who are also house-painten 
and whitewashers, called by the Lombards and Fied- 
montese ** SbianchinV These humble artists go to 
many parts of Italy and to Switzerland. They invariaUy 
leave their homes in spring and return at tlie ap])roach of 
winter. 

Another class of emigrants, the next in consequence, 
and perhaps superior in wealth to the Comaschi, come 
from the beautiful little lake of Orta, near the other end 
of the Lago Maggiore. These all leave home as hotel 
servants or keepers of little inns, from which humble 
condition the clever or the successful gradually raise 
themselves to the rank of keepers of hotels and to the ac- 
quisition of fortune. They settle in different parts of 
Lombardy and the rest of Upper Italy. They go to Ger^ 
many, to Spain (in considerable numbers), and some of 
them come to England. Pagliano, the hotel-keeper in 
Leicester Square, though himself from Piedmont, has 
generally some servants from this district, who contrive 
even in England to live upon almost nothing, and to save 
nearly all their wages and other gains. To the know- 
ledge of the writer of these notes, a few years ago, the 
" Fontana de Oro," and one or two more of the best 
hotels at Madrid, an hotel at Seville, one at Cadia^ and 
another and a very good one at Algesiras opposite Gi- 
braltar, were kept by individuals irom the Lago d'Orta 
and its neighbourhood. Averse to perpetual expatria- 
tion, and fond of their native spots as the rest of their 
countrymen, these people are continually returning home 
as soon as they have made a fortune, and these fortunes 
are in many cases very considerable. Here, therefore, as 
at Como, neat houses and elegant little villas are seen, 
added from time to time on the shores and hills above the 
tranquil lake. The villages are numerous, well-peopled, 
and prosperous ; a cheerful and social spirit prevails ; and 
the retired osti or innkeepers, retaining their old habits. 
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d bfiin^' fond of crowded ponipanies^ nothing is more 

-eoiiimon tiian to find fifty or sLity individuals assembled 

in the evening at one lioiise^ playing- at tarrocco ft^ad ollief 

games at eardsj and enjoying fesiivity and musio. Their 

eiwirjTi of greatest hilarity is the aatamn— the time the 

talians prefer ibr thfir tjilkggiatura or residence in ilie 

antry; and at this season the lake of Orta has lung 

, like the famed abbey of Vallombrosa, — 

" nicca e bt^lli, non men religiosaj 
E cort«se a ehiutique vi venia," 

Beauteons and rich, and tiot ihQ Itiss devoui 
And caurLeoas to every comer there. 

Their caurtf*sy and hospitality are indeed at the ai^ 
Ttiimnal season remorkable, atid e^ctended to all vlaitofs ' 
l»hether friends or atran^rers* It is pleasant to see these 
leople in the evening of life enjoying what; they have so 
ardly earned and stmgg-led for. 'The whole ^eerot oPall 
tiese emigrants retiring with independence, while the 
ladires of the countries where they have been who exer- 
cised the same calling merely contrive to live, is to be 
bund in tlieir fm^l, abstemlcis, and re^^ular habits— in 
;Jieir lacultj^ of sacrificing^ the present to the future— and 
in thf?ir lautlable ambition of becoming the owners of i^ 
bou^ and a piece of land in their own country— a pro- 
ipcct that k hardly ever from before their eyes. 

There are a few other emi grant districts besides tbeao 
described. A certidn number of ]>i?asant«! emigifflte from 
the Val d'Aosta, on the Piedmontese side of the Alps, 
iBiereisiag the same callings as the wanderers from the 
Apennines and the Savoyanls^ with whom they are oAen 
'Confounded. From the Italian portion of the Tyrol ^ 
also, some troops wander about every year selling theif I 
riiu! 111^ ■'•"'- 'Ahich tim tappet i or covcrinjcrs for fahle%f 
but f J ero^sthe Alp:?* The desrirefor travel im 

a gic... ^.. im-.pn.^i th.> ^^^ aplp whom we have notiecd-l 

The mouii .art of Italy which touched 

^n, or ijs i .., .:.-. --, , „Liierally love a wandering 
life and are averse to service, though when they take I 
it tbey are escellent and most trustworthy domestica-i 
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The honesty, the orderly conduct, and civility (in its 
extended sense) of the Comaschi in particular are pro- 
verbial. These qualities strike the traveller or casual ob- 
server ; but I have it from a gentleman* who has not only 
been long resident on the lake of Como, but once em- 
ployed in the Council of State of Milan, that for year 
after year there used to be scarcely an instance of a crime 
committed in those districts ; and that the ofhce of Judge 
seemed to be a sinecure among them. ^ 



Thirteen years have passed since the preceding notes 
were first written, and the grave has closed over more 
than one dear friend w ho was pleased and interested by 
tlicm. But the poor Italians continue to come, year 
after year, to our snores, and to wander through our not 
unkind country, although, like other and more con- 
spicuous classes, they complain that the market is over- 
stocked, — *^'' die siam trojypo,'" — that there are too many 
of us! Yet, of late, one very valuable advantage has 
been ofiered to the more juvenile of these wanderers. 
Through the laudable exertions of Signer Mazzini and 
some other Italian gentlemen resident in London, aided 
by voluntary contributions of English money, a school for 
Italian boys has been opened in the neighbourhood of 
Saffron Hill, where, when their trampings for the day 
are ended, they mostly congregate. For the love I bear 
their beautiful country and the many kind friends I have 
had in it, I never pass these wanderers without having 
some little talk with them. A few weeks ago I met>a 
couj)lc of them on Clapham Common. They were bro- 
thers ; they came (like not a few others) from Chiaveri, 
in the neighbourhood of Genoa ; they had been a year in 
England, and were to stay a year or two longer ; then — 
O' per Casa ! — hev for home ! where they had father 
and mother, a brother and a sister, and a good plenty of 
cousins. When I came up with them they were seated 

* My much lamented friend the late Cavalier Giuseppe 
Pecchio— a man of wit and sterling worth, if there was ever 
one in this world. 
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under a tree reading in a book. Tlie elder, who was 
fourteen or fifteen years old, was teaching the younger ; 
and was competent to do it, for he read very well. As 
such an accomplishment is most rare among his class in 
his own land, I asked him where he had learned to 
read? ^* Qui in InghUtetra" said he, in much purer 
Italian than they commonly speak, ** in questo paese, neHa 
Scuda del Signar Meizzini" (here in England, in tliis 
country, in 4he school of Signor Mazzini). ** Your 
father and mother will be happy to find you such good 
scholars when you go home," said I. ** They will be 
happy, and proud, and astonished," replied the boys in a 
breath. This was pleasant to hear. And surely it is 
pleasant to reflect that these poor wanderers find in our 
country the means of education which are denied to them 
in their own. 

That little humble school by Saffron Hill may do far 
more good to Italy than the wild impracticable schemes of 
revolution which are concocted by men who are safe in 
London or in Paris, to be executed by others who are in 
the lion's den, who have rushed, and who will rush to 
certain destruction, and who have caused and will yet 
occasion much public calamity and an infinitude of pri- 
vate woe. 

Much water must flow down the Po and brown Tyber 
ere Italy be prepared even for the most moderate of the 
schemes proposed by her would-be regenerators. As 
for the extreme projects of these gentlemen, whether 
realized now or a hundred years hence, they would prove 
a curse to their country. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF CARNEVALS. 

" This feast is named the Carneval, whicn, being 
Interpreted, implies * farewell to flesh.* " — Byron. 



As I write these lines, the carneval is just expiring ; for 
Ash Wednesday is at hand, when all its sports and frolics 
giye way to the dullness and fasting of Lent. I will en- 
deavour to set down some of my recollections of that 
gay season in Italy, — an easy task, in which I shall be 
assisted by a well known print before me, that happily 
condenses some of the most curious features of carneval 
out of doors. The Egyptian obelisk that rises dimly in the 
back-ground of the picture, and whose austere antiquity 
contrasts poetically with the living bustle, uproar, and 
enjoyment of the principal scene, shows that it is a Ro- 
man carneval that the artist represents. With the ex- 
ception of the obelisk, however, and some difference in 
the architecture of the houses, the engraving equally 
illustrates the carneval of Naples, or Milan, or Venice, 
or any other of the large Italian cities. The crowd and 
confusion, the principal masquerade cliaracters, their 
action and grouping, are common to all Italian came- 
vals on their good days; and, as these saturnalia are 
limited, at Rome, to eight days, every cameval-day 
there may be considered a good one. In the rest of 
Italy, where carneval continues from the feast of the 
Epiphany to the beginning of Lent, lasting five or six 
weeks, only the Thursdays and Sundays are observed 
for out-of-door displays ; and these days are either not 
well observed at the beginning or become languid at 
the close. Within doors, indeed, particularly at Naples 
a few years ago, carneval used to be kept up with spirit 
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luring all its lon|s legitimate perirjd ; — there hamg 
<evcry riighlj private masqaerades, or miLJiauer^des at the ' 
i^Eiouaef halls, and suppers ^ and ail kinds of feast- 
ingft and mamTDeries in unmternipted succession *— and 
very hard work it T^as to go through them all! 1 Imve 
3u.pjx)iix;d what is called a " London season " with con- 1 
sidenbly less loss i>f healtii and flesh. As soon as this , 
riot oi" pleaatiri* was over, the doetors with their gold- J 
headed canea wen: always seen more constantly ahroad, T 
and walking much tkster than usual. They had always J 
pienty of work on their handSj bein^ a.^" busy fiffef lirl 
as milliners and tailors^ cooks and conr*?cti<jnerg, fid dl err 
and danciEg^maitera, had been durinrj eameval Eve 
la a phy^eal sense, the abstinence and quiet ol' LpMb 
were mdi«pen6ftble ; and durifsg that sober season « wheni 
there were no feasting and dancing-, and the opera, i 
the nights on whk'ii it was allowed to be open, closed j 
tlie sober hour of eleven, without any ballet, p<?ople ha 
time to recover theroaelves ; althouj^h there annually oe 
€m-red a lew unlucky cases whetie the long^ revelling 1 
iown theieeds oJ' C50n&»4mptit>nj or some other incurahlg 
4iseAse. But thii was caJfneval in-^ioors* Let us retun 
to the sti-eets of Rome* 

In the afternoon, shook three o'clodi, tlie Cm^o begins ^ 
gradually to fill with people, — some masked^ and s;om& 
in their' us ual holiday-dressea^ — some on foot and some 
in hired carriages* About an hour kter, the effiipag^es 
of lilB nob'tlifv iind f/,mtrv sut-U the crowd ; unrl rhi^ r.^fiyi 
balconies y houie in that ! t\ 

are cram PL -^ y^ who, for the a. . lait^ 

are not mere spectators, but actors in the ever varying 
farce. The carriages and the horses are ibr the mosi 
part decked out in a very Me or a very capricious man- 
ner ; and the anomalies represented in the print, whei'^ 
a coachman, dressed us a S^jauish cavalier of the oldeg 
times, la driving an old Tatidlone, or notary, with i 
huge wine^-Hask (exttsnded to wards a Pun eh on sdltJi) 
and li Eoiijan doetor, with ^* speetaeles on noac/' whifi 
a small grown JPuncb climbs up the side steps, wnd a ' 
full grown Punchinello, wilh a squeakiug trumpet to bis 
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lips, and a sturdy, turbaned Moor, with a banner in 
his hand, act aa footmen, — are such amusing contrasts as 
oontinuaUy occur, and give the best parts of the drolleiy 
to the scene. As these carriages pass through the 
crowd, at a slow stately pace, those within them addresB' 
or gesticulate to their friends at the balconies of the 
houses,— or in other carriages, — or in the streets, on foot, 
and generally pelt them with sugar-plums. This fire is 
returned by the more stationary actors : aad if you look 
to the left of the picture, you will see a gentleman and 
a lady, with uplifted hands, full of sugar-plums, taking- 
aim ; and in another balcony to the right, two gentle- 
men pelting with much vigour. The greatest ]part of 
the fun, after the hodge-podge of costume, lies in this 
sugar-plum warfare ; for what with the noise of Frendi 
horns and drums, cow-horos and guitars, fifes, fiddles, 
tambourines, and penny trumpets, and the din of thou- 
sands of voices, — tne masked all squeaking in a conyen<^ 
tional cameval falsetto, and the unmasked roaring to 
the top of their lungs, — no delicate passages of wit can be 
well heard. It is a point of gallantry, when ladies are 
fired at, to mix choice bon-bons and sweet-meats, 
wrapped up in pretty bits of paper with nice poesies 
between, alKXit '^ core " and " amore ;" and when jpeople 
do not mind the expense, they make use only of good 
eatable sugarplums with the kernels of sweet almonds 
and carraway-seeds inside. Wherever these are most 
scattered there do the little boys and ragamuffins moat 
abound; for the Italians generally have a very sweet 
tooth, and these poor fellows will run the most imminent 
risk to fill their stomachs and pockets with confetti da 
signore^ I have seen hundreds of them at a time down 
on their knees, and even crawling among the wheels of 
the carriages and the horses' legs to pidc up the plums, 
which they think it a sin and a shame to waste. In 
the picture before me, there, in llie fore-ground, yoo 
will see a queer little specimen of the rising generation 
of Rome, with a nightcap on his head in the very posi* 

* Oeotlemanly sngar-pluma. 
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{ion 1 meaD, pick i tig up the eonfetti close to the horses* 

boofs. The animals seem spirited^ and he miiy proliably 

et a kicrk^ but that will not liinder him from trying 

ins luck ugain, 1 verily believe if the gorg^e of a iet€-de~ 

writ brtstJed with cannori^ or the approaeh of a redoubt, 

irere paved witli sugar- pi iilrs^ these urchin a would marcb 

;p to it. In the course of their cameval operations u 

awoken head or rib, a crushed hand or foot^ somelime^ 

ccur ; but from tlieir wonderful dexterity , I should not 

tiink these casualties arc nunjerons* The worst of this 

ugar-plum Hght (and a pretty genera] evil it is) is, that 

tlie ]M>orer or more [mrsimonious of the revellers, instead 

bf using good pitiins that cost money, employ vilJaiiious 

bard niake-believct, coui nosed of Hour and plaater-of- 

iFaris, which hurt w here they hit almost like stones. I 

^peak feelingly on tht^ subject, for on one occasion, when 

embarked in the '* ship of fools," I received a blaek*eye, 

say nothing of a bleed mg nose , and, in my own party, 

[ had more than one brnther in misfortune. Even the 

>od, sweet, and dear confetti, when thrown with force 

I hand fills, or propelled through long* tin tubes, as they 

equently arc, are not to be fueed iwith impunil^* I 

a^e t'reqwently seen heroes who took the field with a 

etermination to engage in tlie thickest of the fight, 

over their faces w4th visors made of netted wire, and 

arry tin ihields and buekicTs on their left arms, which 

jave them a very warlike opj>earance. This warfare at 

^omoy however^ was spiritless^ Ci>mpared with thii ear* i 

oeval taunpaigns at Naples in my time. The Ncajyolitani 

re a magnanimous jjeople in regard to sugar-plums ; and 

hen the population is triple that of Rome, witli gentry 

i»t wealth and s^ubslance ; and a sceular nobiiiry can t^ke 

uiore active part than weuld be seendy in the Ahbatt, 

lonsignori, Cjmlinali, and the nobleaac of the ehurch at 

ioiJie. I should think that ibr one pound g¥ cooletti at 

ionic ten are expended at Naples, I have seen the 

treets at night, after a good field-day, and when all the 

iJeapoiitansi bad betaken themselves to the theatres or 

pthcr in-door amusements, look as if it had snowed ; for, 

pite of the activity of the youjig plum-gatherers, the far 
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greater part of good confetti, and all the £kMir-and-plaster 
ones, are trodden and pounded under the feet of the 
multitude, and ground by the horses' hoofa and carriage- 
wheels into a fine snow>white powder. The amount of 
the fun and spirit of the; afternoon may be calculated by 
the extent of the confetti-dust in the evening. I remem- 
ber walking down Toledo one cameval night with the 
old Duca di , who had an energetic way of express- 
ing himself, which is far from uncommon among his 
countrymen. From the Studj to the Palazzo Reacl, or 
from one end of that mile-long street to the other, the 
ground was sugared, floured, and plastered all over. 
*' Corpo di Bfi^ 1 '* cried the Duca, '^ c* e state quest* 
oggi un consumo di confetti magnifico ! Queato mio si 
cniama camevoler' — or, '' By the body of Bacchus I 
there has been a magnificent consumption of sugar-plums 
to-dav 1 Now this is what I call a eameval !" 

When I was first at Naples, the greatest consumer of 
confetti in this way was old King Ferdinand, who has 
been represented by contemporary historians as a san- 
guinary tyrant ; but who, in fact, was (mly a very igno- 
rant, very indolent, and misled king, and by nature a 
very hearty, jovial bufibon, and very good-natured in the 
main. In my mind's eye I still see the old man with 
his plain grey coat and pantaloons, his white hangine 
hair, and broad-briuuned Quaker-looking hat, just as 1 
used to see him during the camevals of 1817 and 1818, 
when he went regularly to the house of the Princess 
Partanna (his wiie by a left-handed marriage), which 
was conveniently situated midway in the Toledo on the 
left hand side of that street as you g^ up from the royal 

Sace. There he used to station himself in the spacious 
cony, with a few of his favourites in his rear, and 
with a sackful of sugar-plums on either side of him, the 
mouths of the sacks bemg open and the edges folded 
over, like sample corn-sacks in our market-places ; and 
there he used to pelt with a profusion that delighted 
the hearts of all the kzzaroncelk,* fwt his migesty's coo- 
* Though the term no loager applies to any extent, they 
call the poorer dasses in Naples JLazzaronif or lAzarnses. 
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etti wwe of tfce right sort. His own great delight wm 
>heii any of his sol^jmn -looking old courtiers, or goiijy, 
powder* headed generals, passed in their carriages be- 
neath, or presented tliemBelves at balcoiviea anywhere 
irithin rcacli, to pelt them until thoy could not see, and 
irere obligeii to run away, or hide their Uanda atid faees 
etween their cocked hats and their knee*. Ai^d then 
^ he made any capital liit (and to do his msyes^ jusLk-c, 
fee was a capital shot both with fowliT)g--picceand &upr- 
ftlums), he would roar out, — '* (>* \i Id, cc' Taggio datot 
Ta^gio suonato!" — (Only look therft! I have given it 
fhm I I have served him otif !) and then how he would 
laugh ! not all the din of Toledo on a carnt val day could 
tirovm his noise. Some three or ibur years after, when 
the went to that almost equal! j farcical ttftarr^ the Con- 
ijrrefa of Veronn, as he happened to be the oldest of thosa 
Imssembled thore, it was the fashion to call him thd < 
■ Nestor of the kings,"' which, considering his enormoua 
RTid avowed ignorance, almost looked like quizzing biro. 
rBnt, though he bad not the mo^t wisdom, Ferdinatid had 
certainly the loudest laugh and voice of any sovei'dgn 
(or subject either) in Cbrhtendom, I must also mcntioa 
iS a fact, honourable to the memory of Ferdinand, that 
m the Bugar-pium warJare he did not shelter himself be- J 
bind bis prerogatiYe and dlvtno right as king*, tmt as he * 
~ elted his aubjeets and others, ua he ])ermitted tl^iem to 
elt him, and stood their fire with much good humour, 
hough 1 have sometimes seen his nose, which was pro- 
Dinenl and of extraordinary size, auifer for it. Some of j 
lie Engliah who thronged Natples during such season a 
Dct^asionally carried the joke too far, pelting hia majesty 
vith all their niight^ and making downright horse play of | 
it; and once I remember, that a party of this sort, 
^ftiounted on a high car which brought them near to a ] 
levet with him, fairly^ or rather foully, drove lh<> old 
Jman away Irom the balcony before he h^d finished on© 
ick of his eonfetti- These bigh ears or vans are v^ry 
rlking nbjoeis in camevtal processions both at Naples 

ara5iroiKs«!lf it the dinwnntw, meaning yomag, or little 
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and at Rome, as in other Italian cities. You must fancy 
a machine something like the late Mr. Hunt's blackings 
van, but still longer in the body and higher on the 
wheels. There are many such in cameval countries.' 
Upon the body of these machines, it is customieiry-to 
build upper works, which represent a tower or fortress 
with battlements and loop-holes, a ship with masts, sails^ 
and flowing colours, or the like; and as all this is 
dragged slowly along by six long-tailed horses, or an 
equal number of oxen, the effect is very natural and im- 
posing, particularly if you consider that towers move and 
ships go upon dry land. From my own experience I 
should feel inclined to say that a ship is the bert form in 
which to rig out these cars. I remember one which 
the citv of Naples cannot yet have forgotten. To form 
its keel two cars were spliced together lengthwise,— s^wid 
from the top of the cars to the level of the decks was, if 
anything, higher than one of our ten-cun brigs ;-^iix)m 
the line which represented water-mark there hung all 
round canvass, painted green, which trailed to the 
ground, concealing cars and car-wheels, and looking for 
all the world like sea-water. The crew of this cameval 
man-of-war were all properly equipped in tarred-straw 
hats, blue jackets, checkea shirts, loose black-silk hand- 
kerchiefs, and white-duck trousers. There was a band 
of music on the quarter-deck, and iced punch and other 
refreshments ; and forwards, or in the bow of the vessely 
four Punchinellos ate long maccaroni to music. As the 
vessel sailed up Toledo, the sailors shook out the ooloun 
and handed the sails, to the sound of the boatswain's 
whistle ; and then they fought the ship according to the 
word of command, pouring out on both sides larboard 
and starboard, and doing such execution with the sugar- 
plums as never was known, for they were on a level 
with the first-floor balconies, and could rake them 
all. As the manoeuvres were managed by some of our 
frolicsome midshipmen, they were very seamanlike, but 
I am sorry to add, they fired with such violence that 
they broke a good many panes of glass all along Toledo. 
runchcs and harlequms, which are seen in the 
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f»icture, are the mofit frequent iig|ure5 mull ItaHan car- 
nevnis ; but hiirtequinf to be seen in perteetion, ou^ht to 
he seen and hmrd at Venice ? where, b^ the way, he i«J 
tin more like the frisking^ dancings jumping, nonentity oti 
«tir theatres, tlian night 13 like *iay, or wit like posturo^j 
iimking; and as lor I'mich— dear^ droll Poticinella! hm^ 
[ is to be jound m perfeetion nowhere save in his own 
land, Naples ! — in every other part oi' Italy he is oiit of 
his element, and is like tt foreigner speaking a foreign 
Jimgut^e lie does not very well understand* 

1 have mentioaed the celebrated farce often played 
in the plebeian theatre of San Car lino at Naples^ ** Le 
Novanta^novc Disgraaie di Polieinella/' or the Ninety^ 
nine Mislbrtnnes of Funch. In the la^t cameval but 
one I saw at that city, n distinguished amateur Punch got 
up an admirable procession. He walked along Toledo 
with Mrs. Polieinella at his right hand, and uinety-eig' 
young Poticinelliis, of both genders, and all [>ns3i1>l^ 
' fibes, followed in ius wake, and " ever us he went" h 
smnte his forehead and shouted, " Beco quh le vc 
«Ovttnta-nove disgra^io di PolicineJIo '' (Here arc the 
» ninety-nine misfortnnes of Punch !)— and the jointtj 
~ ; tail that were spread out in almost intcrminabli^l 
length kept crying aloud, ** Give ua to eat, papa, lor w 
[iir« dying of banger, and be all true children of pap 
j'Piineh!*' Talking of tails reminds me that devils ar 
{.very eonsmon figurmUi in Italian carncvds, and there if 
T no getting uj) a good devil without a tail^ which is anl 
4ip|>endage difficult to manage in a crowd, where people I 
I will keej» tugging at it. An ingenious friend ot minei j 
liowever, got over this difticult)' bj stuffing his tail witb 1 
^ )iins and Jieedles arrajiged in chevaux'de-jnse fti&hioii^l 
whicti inade it a t^il diltieuh t& handle. ^ J 

I remenibar nothing particular about the Turks^l 
<Jroeks, Armenians, Jews, Chinese, Hindoos, and th^ 1 
' ro^t^ which characters are, eiLtcmally, preUy much Hk^rj 
what wo see in our own masked balls. But only conceive f 
tiie dillbrence between tens (or perhaps unJy units) und ^ 
hundreds ; between a fornuil ailiur got up in a ball-nwuii J 
within four walla, and a i)opular general outpouring in] 
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the streets and public places, and under the pure enliv- 
ening atmosphere and broad day-light of Southern Italy, 
with thousands upon thousands of the neighbouring pea- 
santry pouring into the city to enjoy the scene, and add 
to its variety ivith their different and, in general, pic- 
turesque or grotesque costumes. The last-named part of 
the great {Hcture always struck me as the pleasantest 
part of all. 

During my time in Italy, which extended, with some 
short periods of absence, from 1816 to 1827, I thoi^lit 
I discerned a gradual decline in the spirit of camews, 
which will probably go out altogether, and be forgotten 
of men. As a truly popular amusement — as a dream- 
stance and season which brought people of all classes 
together, and put them, for the time being, on the same 
footing, — I should almost regret such a sober oonsumiiMi- 
lion. My regret may be the more excusable, as I rarely 
saw the licence allowed seriously abused, or fun uid 
frolic convert themselves into riot and shameful exeeas. 
(I mean as far as the popular body was concerned.) 

At Naples, after the out-of-door fun had ceased, — 
wluch was generally about half-an-hour after sunset— 
the ereat street of Toledo, which is there Uie scene of the 
reve&y, remained for some two or three hours as deserted 
and as silent as the dcnsters of a suii^iressed monastery. 
Then enormous torches began to Uaze and fires to bom 
in moveable iron cressets right in front of the gKMrt 
theatre of San Carlo— the longest and widest and nnett 
in Europe, as the Neapolitans boast,— and then, from all 
parts of the town poured streams of people to take part 
in the masked ball and other frolics going on within, or 
to stand by the portico of the theatre and see the difierent 
masks as they entered, — for, as it is not for every man to 
go to CcHinth, so is it not for every Neapolitan to pay 
half a piastra for an entrance ticket. The pit of that 
truly magnificent theatre was boarded over, and Inrought 
nearly upon a level with the stage ; the stage, to a con- 
siderable depth, was thrown open, so that, between it 
and the board^ pit, a most ample space — an almost 
sublime parguet — was afibrded to the maskers, dancers. 
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and promenaders. Yetj in those meny, pipings pros- 
perous, flays which intervened between tbe restoration of 
king Fenlinand in 1815 and the unfortunate revolution 
in the summer of 1820^ I have seen that space— stage 
and pit — covered and crowded; and every box in the 
-ihouse filled with gay company, and ringing' mth conieval 
Sests and laughter. Alas ! the young and happy of that 
tin;e have grown old and cnre-worn^ and but too many of 
hose old families, with names ami titles that sounded like 
oiiiflnc^, have, now-a-daj'S, barely means of purehaamg 
their diurnal maecaroni. 

At the joyous period to which my memory o(>en car- 
ries me back^ the merriest and most roguish of maskers, 
and Xha best deviser of groups for the masked balls at 
Ban Carlo, was my then intimate associate Rossini, the 
om|>oaer, or " Ilgrmi Maestro MtymnV^ Does he, in, 
his present wealth and worldly-wisonesSj remember & 
ertain irronp of Spoonbills which he helped to urganisa 
nd equin^ and in which Marl anna Conti, that lively 
iikvG of the classical Vigano, so nioeh distinguished her- 
elf? That Spoonbill quadrille was surely a pretty 
onceit and right merrle device. Fajceva furore. It 
pnuse<l a fury of applause. Ingeniou^j simple, perfect, 
w^R the met'fianism by which the broad resonant tips ofl 
the long^, broad beaks or bills were made to clap togt*ther,i 
and keep time with the nnisic like castanets, I hear the] 
^ sounds at this moment. That incomparable Spoonbill 
quadrille is stiM before my eyes— 

They dancen deftly and singicgdote 
111 their merrimeat.'* 



* Spenser. 
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I3ALL0 DEGLI ORSI, OR BEAR-DANCING, 
AT ROME. 

With a few melancholy exceptions, limited almost 
oiitircly, we believe, to what are technical^r called 
Caravan bears, or Show or Fair bears — all our mem- 
))ers of the ursine family are now confined to our vanous 
7X)ological gardens. Bores he may yet meet in abun- 
dance : but a man may now walk every day in the 
year from Whitechapel Church to Charing Cross, and 
back from the Cross to the Church, without the remot- 
est chance of meeting with a bear, either walking or 
dancing". We are men of the last century, and belong 
not to New but to Old England (and to us it must be Old 
England or no England at all); and we can well 
remember the time when dancing bears were a common 
sight in the streets of London, and when they shared tiie 
popularity and glory of our more than Babylon, in about 
an equal degree with Punch— whom a utilitarian and 
timid age, and a heartless legislature, have in vain en- 
deavoured to put down, as a nuisance that caused stojv 
pagcs, and frightened horses, and made tumble out of 
their saddles bad riders, who never ought to have been 
in them. 

The bears that danced in London in the time of my 
childhood (the happiness and excitement of which happy 
season owed whole elements to the exhibition) were 
discreet, well-tutored, well-mannered bears ; and 'their 
leaders were of that gentle and gentlemanly kind that 
one of the guests of Tony Lumpkin, Esq., at the Three 
Jolly Pigeons, had in his mind's eye when he said — 
'* What though a man does lead dancing bears about the 
country, that 's no reason why he should*nt be a gentle- 
man." They were mostly black-eyed, black-haired. 
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They made their bears dance to pleasant and pastoral 
music — to the pipe and tabor ; and it seems to me that I 
have never heard in England the true legitimate tabor 
since the days when I saw a hugeous brown bear dancing 
to it in the City Road. In Italy, at a much more recent 
period, I have heard the sounds produced by that happy 
combination of stick and sheep-skin ; but even there it 
was in conjunction with an interesting member of 
the hirsute bear femily, who was catting capers in the 
Campo Vaccine, or Forum, of ancient Rome, which — so 
fleets the glory of the world! — is now little else than a 
cattle-market. In our mind the pipe and tabor and the 
bear are inseparably connected : we can neyer figure the 
image of the quadniped without sedng and hearing the 
two most antique and primitive instruments to which his 
fore-bears lifted their hind legs when George the Third 
was king regnant of these resdms. Why are the sounds 
of pipe and tabor heard no more ? Were we to chance 
to hear them of a sudden in some great thoroughfare, we 
should certainly turn round into some side street (one of 
those streets which Punch takes possession of to make 
people happy without dread of the police or an indict- 
ment for nuisance) in the entire expectation of seeing' a 
bear dance. To us those dancing bears were, and for 
that matter atill are, full of fun and of terror, of laughter 
and of awe. It was an exhibition wherein the sublime 
and ridiculous were not separated by even the single step, 
but where they met hand-in-hand and reigned conjointly ; 
and absolute was the dominion of either in turns — each 
reign being a tyranny whilst it lasted. The monster 
frisked and gambolled in the most grotesque manner, 
the leader occasionally touching him in his nether or 
more fleshy parts with a little goad. I hope the point 
of the goad was not too sharp. I think it was not, and 
never could have been, for those bear-leaders were so 
gentle and so funny themselves. And how could they 
have been otherwise, leading a life of pipe and tabor and 
dance ? And when the slender goad touched the bear, 
and the pipe played out more shrilly, and the rat-tat-tat 
of the tabor went quicker, how did the heavy gentleman 
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in the rough brnvm eoatj with a rope to hh snout, lump 
and caper round the little circle of which the leader arid 
chief vvas the centre and tb& happj laughing spectaijors 
the edges ! Was there ever any tiling- so cumbersome ^ 
the bear's lightness or so solemn as his frisks ? The 
obe^e German that went to Piiris late in life for a French 
education, and tJiat danced on a drawiag-room table 
poif}- se /aire vif (to make himself lively) ^ was but a type 
of this dancing- bear. There was or is no equivalent for 
bim except the dull matter-of-fact man tiiat tried or tries 
to be witty, or the punster that puns with a st>len*a im- 
inovable face. And then for tho terrible, that highest 
part of the sublime. When the bear had done dauemg 
he stalked rouud the circle— being still on hh hind 
legs^with a littie tin dish in his mouth, to collect the 
contributions of tbtj spectator ; and he would come close 
up to you, breathing aud puffing in your Jace, and when 
halfpennies or pennies rattled into the dish he would 
g^rovvl a coniplftcent growl, and would make a most dis- 
mal and terrific nuise, expressive of bis disappointment 
when the coin fell short or wa5 slo^v in coming. At the 
► time we speak of, aa being part and parcel of our own 
^eiperience, Bruin's fore-paws reached much higher than 
^our head \ and In our eyes his proportions were altogether 
li monstrous and gigantic. Doctor Buck land may bury hia 
f fossil bones ; his oionsters of i!ood and field viXQ pigmies 
, to lis now to what the bear was lhen» And then the 
; true nursery stories we knew about bears and their 
r tloings, and their never-tu*be>5atis6ed voracity! How 
Y^ many mariners did we know of, tliat had been eaten on 
I the lonely shore by brown bears, or on ice-bergs or in 
i whaling-boats by white t^ears ? As for the dark old 
; man with a long tail and a wide h&g that came to carry 
|,otf naughty children, we bad ceased to believe in him^ 
l^for we bad never seen bini with our waking eyeSj or 
heard him with our waking eaa's ; but the bear we had 
seen many a time and often ; we had even touched his 
rough coat towards that paj't wbich is fartliest from the 
motitlt, and wbeu his mouth vi as in another direction and 
bis head held tightly up by that most fearless and won- 
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droits of men, the bear- ward or leader ; and as for his 
voice, had we not heard the bear growl, and roar, and 
grunt, and yell V Many a time have we wakened from 
our slee[), when a foot perchance had got beyond the 
waim protecting bed-clothes, and fancied that the cold 
nose of a hungry bear was close to lis. These were 
visionary terrors, but they came from what we had seen 
and heard when awake. In this philosophic age no 
child feels such a night dread of an ichthyosaurus : he 
has never seen the monster in the flesh, and (which is 
very comforting) never will see it. The dancing bear 
was muzzled, and was held by a strong rope ; but the 
ponderous strength of the muzzle spoke of the temble 
strength that was in the bear's jaws, and of the necessity 
of putting an iron stopper upon his appetite and man- 
eating propensities. Terrible, in short, was the dancing 
bear ot our childish days ; terrible was he and funny, and 
the more terrible from being so droll. Let metaphy- 
sicians say what they will, children have a strong sense 
of the force of contrast ; and let those who doubt it see 
them take sugar first and senna afterwards, and then 
sugar after that. Generally, but not always, the dancing 
bear was accompanied W a monlcey or a dancing dog, or 
a leash of monkeys. [1 believe that the legitimate bear 
drama was a monologue, and severely repudiated the 
adjunct of dogs and monkeys.] I confess 1 loved to see 
the monkey with the bear ; the light roguery of the one 
showed oft so well by the side of the heavy pranks of the 
other — the force of contrast could no further go. At 
times the monkey would dance a pas-seul on the shoulders 
of the bear; at other times he would, with many antics 
and grimaces, hunt the bear's head for that little creature 
which has been too exclusively described as being- 
familiar to man. At other seasons the bear would stretch 
himself at his full length upon the ground, and shut 
his eyes as if he were fast asleep, or even stone dead ; 
and thereupon jacko would dance upon his body from 
snout to tail, playing all manner of tricks and taking all 
sorts of liberties with the great monster, even to the 
opening of his heavy eye-lids with his im|}ertinent little 
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fingers. To this last trick the monkey tribe in their in- 
tercourse with the bear family are said to be iiarticularly 
addicted. We mention the fact as suggestive of reflection 
and experiment to zoologists, ideologists, and other phi- 
losophers. Our own dear and ingenious and very learned 
friend, the late W. S. R., Esq., (he was bow-bearer to 
the sovereign for the New Forest, and as such was sworn 
to be of good and kindly behaviour to all her majesty's 
wild beasts,) who relieved his more serious studies and 
high official duties with investigating the characters and 
habits of various four-footed and four-handed animals, 
and whose conversation, never 

" tuned to one key, 
I^an on chace, race, horse, mare, fair, bear, and monkey,"* 

related a very striking anecdote to illustrate the habits 
of a Bruin and the spirit of philosophical inqury that was 
in a certain jacko. This bear and monkey were fellow- 
passengers on board of a ship, or rather they were kept, 
voyage after voyage, on board of a man-of-war to amuse 
the sailors when they were home-sick or otherwise oat 
of spirits. Being of the sluggish nature of his race, the 
bear would lie for whole liours together upon deck, 
sleeping or dozing in the shadow of the bulwark nearest 
the sun ; and as he slept or dozed he would frequently 
pass his paw over his closed eyes, or twitch it up or 
down his rough face. . This was carefully observetf by 
the monkey, whose post, for the most part, was in the 
shrouds or up in the tops (whither he was often driven 
by the sailors for some mischevious prank or other, or 
by the younger midshipmen, who are apt to be rather 
more mischievous than monkeys), whence he had a fine 
bird*s-eye view of all that was doing upon deck. One 
day jacko was seen to descend from the tops, creep 
quietly up to the bear, and open one of his cyea, into 
which he peeped with a very inquisitive and knowing 

* Epistle from W. S. R., at Brighton, to the Right Honour- 
able John Ilookham Frcrc, in Malta. 
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WA. A< There tras a srandinsr feud b e lwc c u the two, 
or »< the mcnkej'9 cfaiet' oecumtioD consisted of teasing 
riie bear, the thin? at £nt attracted no extraordinary 
drzree of snention. Bm when it was seen daj after day 
that iicko did the sune thinr. and was much excited 
whenever the bear |«ssed his paw orer his dreamy eyes, 
or was uneasy in hi* sleep, the captain and the aurgeon 
bersn to consider oi* h. and. beinsr by birth Scotchmen 
and eonaeqnently metaphysicians, they soon came to the 
c<3ndus:on that the monkey lilted up the bnr's eyelids 
and peeped into his eyes— Vo see trkai he va8 ebneamu^ 

For ail that I know to the contrary, dancing bears 
may have become as nue a sight in the streets ot* Rome 
as they are in the streets of London. But when I 
first knew the Eternal Cit}- it was not so. One or two 
dancing bears were then to be seen every common work- 
ing-day of the week, and more on Smdaya and Saints' 
days, and other high lestivals. Punch too at that time 
flourished amazingly in the city of the Caesars. You 
could not walk from the Piazza i\ Spagna to St. Peter's, 
or the Vatican, or the Coliseum, or the Ci^iitol, without 
hearing his shrill crowing voice. TUs inide a conai- 
derate friend and countryman of ours say to another tra- 
veller who was complaining of the dearth of amusements, 
or lamenting that after one had seen the ancient bmld- 
ings and churches and the galleries of pictures and sta- 
tues, Rome was rather a dull place — '* My dear fellow, 
have we not dancing bears *? liavc we not Punch ? 
Then how can you be dull here ?" 

1'hc leaders or bear-wards that I was aoquainied 
with at Rome and in other ancient and yencrable cities 
of Italy came chiefly from the most mountainous regions 
of the i)uchy of Parma. I have already mentioned the 
Proveditori, or the men of capital who provide the 

* For some variations to this good story we beg to refer 
onr reader to * Apology addressed to the Trayellers* Club,' 
or ^ Anecdotes of Monkeys,* a little book which will much 
amuse him if he can only find a copy of it. 
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mofikCfSf beara^ or other aitinmJa far their poorer itid 
perambuktinir countrymen, m well as the t*urioiis co- 
crpemtjan of capital or labour which ie^ or was, not un- 
cotntoon amongst these monntiuneers and ahowraen. 1 
havo also given to iame the name and character of Ilo^ 
of CorapianOj erne of the greatest speculators in the bear 
and monkey iinc^ who, alter watidcring throu^ii th« 
world on foot, acquired much money, became ii cond^ 
derable landed nroprictor in his native Apeo nines, and 
imported his wild animals direct from AtHca. When 
first 1 wrote that notice — thirteen years ugo—the great 
Eoisi ot' Compiano vms fiotiri shiner in hb affluence, and I 
belieTe that he is Btiii living, tliough be has long ceased 
to attend bii beasts, or (in the phraseology oi' his country- 
men) ** to go about the world with the comedy,"* 

A f wsneb daneing^mastcr, on observing the uncouth 
gambok aad gambadiea of some lunDstrocted downs^ 
^id with an oracokr almjg of tSie shouldem, and a \ oice 
of much patiios^** Poor human nature I it cannot dance 
of itself: it must be tought !** This is equally true of 
urtine nature : bears, like men, must be taught ere Lh^ 
cm dance. I have explained on a former octaston 
die first lesson and rudiments of bcar^dancino: as they 
u»ed to be taught in the TOountains of the Dochj of 
Pornm. A ^eat deal depended upon the bear's c/*a«*- 
me^ Bruin's fore-legs were left in their natural filate, 
b«t his hind-le^ were protected by a sort of boot or 
buskin made of kather, and having a wooden sole* 
Being thtts ekmm^, he was put upon a heated fiagstonoi 
with a chsj^oal fire imdemattlEi it; «rui then firuin natu* 
rally ran«d Im istiproteoted fii9n3>pawa in the air, and 
moved fais faind-lega np and down in order to avoid the 
beat of the flagstone, upcm which he wa* kept by roeaas 
of raptt and ■ circle of strong hoops. While he capered 

* These simple people of the Apennines give tlio elevated 
name of comcfi^ to the gambols of monkeys and the dancing 
of bears. It is almost thu only comedy they know, for even 
Pimch iind his wife utt ^tningers in these very wild and 
-vitry poor regions. 
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his instniRtore blew their pipes and beat their drums or 
their tabors. After a lew lessons of this sort B^in 
would stand upon his hind-legs and cut capers as soon as 
ever he heard the music. But to make a Vestris bear it 
was necessary to take him in hand in his early life. Not 
only does not human nature dance of itself, but.it is 
scarcely to be taught after it has attained to years of 
discretion. The Polkamania which has made the 
middle-aged and even the old whose education had been 
neglected in their youth, to think of learning to dance 
— which has led to the formation of Polka clubs and 
Polka classes, wherein fathers and grandfathers are toil- 
ing two nights a week to master the difficulties of the 
heel and toe step, hath also demonstrated in a very 
forcible manner the expediency and, in fact, the indis- 
pensable necessity of early tuition. Madame Miehaud, 
that best of teachers for the young, will tell you that she 
can hardly have her children too young. It is just the 
«ame with bears. 

Some speculators of the Val di Taro onoe made a great 
mistake, which was attended with very serious conse- 
<)uences. Being at Genoa, they heard of a very fine big 
bear that was on board a Baltimore schooner. They 
bargained with the Yankee skipper, who was very glad 
to get rid of so troublesome a passenger, bat who never- 
theless made them pay a good price for the monster. It 
was a beast of the very biggest size, and no doubt would 
have been very attractive if only he could have been 
tamed and taught ; but he was an old bear, and had lived 
a long time in the republic of the United States. He 
had not been a day in the possession of the poor Italians 
before they wished him down the skipper's throat or 
back at Baltimore. Great was the toil and trouble they 
had in getting him across the Apennines from Grenoa to 
their own secluded valley : he was sullen, morose, and 
at the same time snappish and petulant. But it was not 
until they tried to give him his first dancing lesson (his 
education had been entirely neglected all the while he 
had been living under the Stripes and Stars) that they 
found what an untamcable mosater they had got. The 
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flafstone being prepared, lici was brought forth. With 
much difficulty and some danger tiie boots or btiskms 
were put u|K>ia bis hind legs ; but when they got hriu 
upcsn the ^ont; a.nd stirred up the charcjoal botieatlvJ 
Mtsericordin ! there* was no holding: bim. As soon mJ 
Bo Mi the heat, instead of lifting bis fore-paws up ii* ] 
the air, and dancing on his hind ones, he uttenid a, fear*»'i 
ful grow I T made a still more fearful spring , and breaking'-j 
honpi and cordage^ and «]>sctting all the men that op* 
loosed him, ho burst away and made with ail speed foB 
the wooded side of the mountain with some of the brokei^l 
roj^ei hanging to him. The |KJor men, tearing theU*! 
iiair and cursing the day that they hiuJ seen him, followeii 
as fa?t they could ; but though they might have nkGiM 
bint, they ibund it impossible to capture him aiivo|] 
i*hicb, seeing the priee they had paid for him to th^J 
ikltimore skipfjer, they were natumily anxious to doJ 
The mouBter was thus allowed to gain the covert of ihm 
thick wood, where he abided for some time to the groat 
terror of the mountaineers, and to their no small loss, 
lor he killed a^cral of their goats and sheep. It was , 
even said that he killed and ate up a child ; while on th©. I 
other aide of the mountains, it was reported that he had? 
killed and eaten not one child^ but a whole family. Thai 
ma^rJ : *^" : nd olher local authorities of Borgo Vnl dil 
Tare ii>, Bardi, Bedonia, and all the neigbl>our*J 

ing kj., I. .-..,, I hi, iind villages, were alai'tned by the report* 
they hcwrd, and in their first anger an order was issued 
for throwing into priaon the unlucky bear- wards who had 
t>roug;bt such an undLseiphnable, perilous^ unman ocrcdf ^ 
and unman^igeable bear into the country. In the cndj I 
liowcverj tho jtistices of the peace did what waa miicb ' 
better i ihcy sent out » coni^>any of soldiera, the whole 
Fosse Comiiatus^ armed as sjiortsmen, and invited th#l 
fjcasantry to a grand battue. The poor bear- wards re- I 
Cf^ived uu invitation ; but ibeir hearts were sad^— iheyr ] 
wer^i grieving after the hard dollars wrhich the Yankea 
skipper had pot from them— and so ihey declind attend*! 
ing, saying (which was true enough) that they were n^i 
e^Mu-UuKui, and that it was their btisinesi not to ahoot 
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tlie^fi, biit to teach bears liow to dimce. The tettie waa 
DiMte, an^ the b«sr I^ekig surrouTid^d, was finully killed 
^tliough not until he had almost as many balls in hie 
ss tliere are stars in the banner under which he had Jivetf' 
and sailed. We believe that since thist time none of the 
Proveditori and none of tJie teachers have ever dt?alt with 
an old American bear. 

] The boars I saw exhibited at Rome and m die otbet. 
I Jiarts of Italy, latere all imported from plaeca far ftb 
Btjm diflferent foreign countries. Yet there are bears < 
native growth, bears that are bom aoJ that die in tno 
I taina not njany miles from the Eternal City. Horao 
was once frightened by finding a wild bear in !iis path j 
ind the present wild bears of the Italian nionntains an 
I no doubt descended from the same stock as the Bruiii 
that scared the great iloman poet. Some travellers hav 
Wgbed at Horace^s fright, and have queationen ' 1 1 r"! 
he couM have met a real wild bear: this stc 
I *alljed with Ignorance. The rugf^ and lofty Mimiiuij 
of the Great Rock of Italy (II Grand Sasao d'ltfi^a), 
the highest peak in the peninsula, nearly alwuys coi^ered 
vilh deep snow ; tlie mountains aboTc Aquila ; the upper 
[jparta of Monte Majello, that towers above Salmona,- 
\,Mnd some other porttotis of the Apennines whieh lie 
^within the two provinces of the Abruzaii— all abound ■ 
r'lvith wolves, and have, though in much smaller number$|M 
' 'native wild beara* I tiever saw one, but was tx^ld^^ 
that they were not unfrequently seen by sportsmen ; and ^ 
L^n crossing Monte Majello, which has in its deep cre- 
vasses fields of ice and glaciers, 1 was showTi xsmk3 
"in the snow which our guide conlidently declared to be 
ihe foot- marks of a bear. They seemed newly made^H 
tud certainly were not the foot-marks of the wolf or olH 
any of the ^\'ild animals usually inhabiting those reeiona^^B 
l^e were tohl that this native bear was too shy and wild 
to be taught dancing ; and that from his infcriar sixc, hoj 
.would be but an nnatti^ctive peribrracr and speetacli 
I Compared with the big bears braught from fordg 
|f parts. 

If my memory does not betray me, somt; few As 
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r aesi beaj's were however, in former times, caught, taught, 
[ and exhibited, ilowever this may be^ or whether there 
I were Tiatii^e Italian bears that danced to phie and tabor 1 
I in tbe streets of Rome and oil through Europe^ tl is I 
Ijcertain that there have bean Abro^sacsi bear- wards — 
I meii that have waridered from th^SQ niountabs with bear 
f and monkey over a good part of the world. Ooe o£ I 
I them found ia Euglaod a bvin^ EnglUhwonrnn who I 
I quitted her borne and country for him, who crosaed the j 
I aea with him when he re^crosaed the Dover Straif^j and ] 
I w^ho tbllowed him and hJs bear, on foot, through Fraoc^ 1 
[ and Sflvoj, across the mighty Alps, over the Apennines^ 
I imd through all Italy until he regained his home in tii© 
I incHintains of the Abru^i. As I was ajiproaching a 
I very small hamlet^ situateii b one of ihe ruggedejt parts 
I of Monte Majello, my guide told me that I should there 
I iind a country woman., the wife of an honest old man 
I who, in his youasf days, h:id gone about the world witli j 
I ^ dancing hear, I hurried to make tliis curious acquaiiit>f 
I anco, Thfi good wroman, whose name, Mary, hud eosilyr 
■ ibeen Italianized into Maria, ajipeared then to be at 
Uetkst, sixty years old, though, from her own account, she 
I rmuit have been some ten yearsi younger. She haul led a 
Litle of hard toil, and the peiisautry of these bleak and 
rpoor regions are obliged to live very gpuingly. She 
I had been more than thirty years in these mountains, and 
r"|ia all that time had never seen a countryman or heard a ] 
Lword of her own language, except some score of words, 
l^ach as bread, meat, moacy, &e-, which her husband had 
f picked up when strolling trom town to town in England 
I , with hk bear, and which he would repeat now and then, 
I vk'hcu he was merry, to make her heart glad. She Imd 
K almost forgotten her own tongue; her vocabulary of I 

I Engliiih words was not much more copious thaji hep I 

I I husband's ; but still there was no mistaking the country I 
|i,of her birth and parentage. She told me, in ver/ J 
L curious Italian^ that she camo from a small Tillage not 1 
I, far from Manchester ; that her family were all poor I 
I weavers who worked at home in their own cottage, and 4 
L that ahe hcrseli' liad learned to woik a little in that way I 
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i^hen the Italian destined to be her husband came to 
the village : that both man and bear were accommodated 
with lodging in her father's house or in a shed behind it : 
that she was mightily afraid of the bear, but became 
very fond of his keeper, who was very fond of her ; that 
they made love by signs and by an exchange of services 
and kind deeds ; and that so, when he and his bear had 
perambulated all that district, and had collected all the 
pennies they could, and were about to take their depart- 
ure for ever, the man cried, and she cried, and then the 
man showed that he would stay a little longer ; and then, 
by means of sign-making and other natural explanations, 
it was agreed and iully settled that they should be man 
and wife ; and, as quickly as could be, they were married 
in her own village church, and since her coming into her 
husband's countnr, she had been married again by hi» 
village priest. She told me with some fond pride that 
her Giovanni was a bright-eyed handsome young man 
with long jet-black hair, when she married him and first 
began to tramp with him and his bear. He was old now 
—a good many years older than herself — and his hair 
was grey and his beard very rough and white ; but for 
the rest he was a hale man, with that honest open cotm- 
tenance which prevails very generally amongst the moun- 
taineers of the Abruzzi. They had had sundry children, 
of whom some had died in their infancy, and one or two 
in the French armies, into which they had been forced 
by Bonaparte's conscription. A daughter and a son 
were still living ; the daughter was out at service in the 
town of Sulmona ; the son was a good shepherd, and 
out among the mountains with his master's sheep. The 
matron said she was little more than sixteen when she 
married. As well as I could make out from her very 
loose dates and her few and yet confused details of facts, 
she must have left England in 1792 or 1793, or imme- 
diately before this country joined in the first great war 
of the French Revolution. After staying some time in 
France, she and her husband, in company with other 
wandering Italians, set off for Italy, taking their way 
through JSavoy and across Mont Cenis : they were much 
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aJarmed, and hindered. The fine eas 
Alps liad not yet been made ; the aacent i 
and the descent from the Cems were then nothing bill 
rnule-t>atha, rou^h^ narrow, and dangerous* AU tho 
passes of the Aifi** they ciime near unto were oceuoied?! 
hy troopSj and great batteries, or were daily Tisited hy%i 
itiar<;liing^ colnmnEt The troops must bavo been thos^l 
which belonged on the one side to the French Repobiic,f| 
a.nd on the other to the King^ of Sardinia and tiie Em^ 
jjcror of Germany: they were desperately contending 
for the pa^es of the Alps and the dominion of Upp 
Italy ; they were enp:aged in the most momentous i 
strugglesj and the destiny of nations depended n[)on the 
result of the long conflict. But all ihia was sb nothingil 
to the poor joung En gt»b woman and ber huBbanii^i^ 
whose sole care was bow to get their dancing- bear witbi ] 
safety to the other side of the mountains. If they tost 1 
their bear th(*y would lose their little all ; if they ssaveiH j 
their bear, let French republicans succeed in ibrcing- 
their way into Italy^ or let the armien of the King- of 
Sardinia and the Lmpei-or succeed in keeping them out 
of it, Gbvamii, witli his wife and dancing-bear^ might 
iog quietly along from Susa to Turin and from Turin t*' [ 
Kome, living and even saving a tittle money on tlie way ; " 
and when liis lon^ camjMtgn should be ended^ Giova 
might sell bis well-taught l)ear for a good price, and 
carry the money home with him to bis mountaira*- Sad 
^vere thtjir J ears, exhausting their troubles : At times thcy^ 
gave themselves up to despair and looked upon the bear*j 
ss no better than dead ; for the rude unconscionable soU^- 
diers^ after making him dance fbr nothing, would tlireateti., 
to ehoot him for sport ; but in the end Ihey got through <; 
the A I pS| and the armies, and all their troubles. Gio- 
vanni sold his bear before he reached Rome, and thei|<^ 
going to his own mountains h^ almndoned tbul line of 
lilc cnlirelyi At the time of my visit {it will soon be 
twenty years ago) the old couple had a small picro of 
grouud and a stone-built cotnigc of their own. The 
woman had never heard from her country since the da/^ 
she left it. For many a long year the war interrupted! 
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all commimiefttion, and it h mort^ than probable that he 
hmily wct& not nsturaJly epistolary tM>tT«Ei[nin^Tntst^_, 
Lfler own accotnp^ishineiiU included neither rp^i rl 

[wridng^ and her huabaod bad never attended an , .1 1 

I except; the bear's danciiig-«ehooL Sbc was evidently 
Iglad to see a countryman^ aiid she offereii me some bread 
Xwad milk, whieh seemed all ahe htid in the house to ofiler ; 
{Imt wben I asked het wlietli^rshe would not like lo see 
own country again before she died, she shook be 
head, md said that it was many a year too tate to lliiiik 
I of that^ that she was very widi whure she waa ; ibat 
liiie returned nobody would know her and she wou] 
[know nobf>dy, and thut her father and mother must havo!" 
I been dea^ long^ since. 
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ARRIVAL OF REAPERS IN THE PONTINE 
MARSHES. 

The whole of the Campagna, or Plain of Rome, from 
I the Tiber to the mountains on the frontier of the Neapo- 
litan kingdom^ tjj marshy, and during the summer months 
I most unhealthy ; but the southern part of this tract, called, 
ipai* exceUence^f the ** Paludi '* (or the marshes) Is more 
particularly distinguished for its insfibbrity. From 
iVirre Tre Ponti to Terracina, a distance of twenty- 

tfive mileSj the laod h low and f!at, and in some parts^ 
both Inland at the foot of the monntuins and near the 
«ea'shore» covered with water. In breadth from the 
aea-Iine to the Apennines, the district varies from ten 
to twelve miles ^ and on this wide cxjMinsc tliere la 
scarcely a hiltoek, scarcely a tree. It ia traversed by 
E noble rottd, as straight as an arrow ; the high-road 

tfrom Ronio to Naples, running: in part over the eele* 
iirated Via Apjna, which was Inid down in the trme of 
the Roman republic, about three centuries before the 
Christian era. In travelling' along ibis road, the eye 
rafiges over a rich expanse of ]iastm% nnd com lands; th0 j 
cultivated |)art, however, be-aring but a smal! proportloa] 
to the pasturage* Not a hetlge, not a fence of any kind, ' 
occurs lor many miles, the limits of the vast farms bevnff j 
merely murkcd by tet'mmi^ or stones sunk in the groundt ' 
Scarcely a human habitation is to be seen, except atr| 
very wide intervals a large gloomy casskj looking more 
like a fortress than a peaceful farm-house. 

Smiling under a eWr blue sky, and lighted up by a 
glorious summer sun, this great flat, though monotonous, I 
y for a while pleasant lo look upon. Green and smooth, it) 
is not unHke many P^i^ of Cambridgeshire, or the mor4»| 
open [>arts of the lem of Lincolnshire ; but the gamo j 
1 I 
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causes — ^an insuffident drainage, and the yicinity of stag- 
nant waters, which in England produce ague, here, in a 
hotter climate, generate malaria fevers of the worst de- 
scription. Hence, beyond a few families whose chief 
occupation is taking care of herds of buffaloes and wild 
cattle that range l£e waste, there is no fixed population 
in the Pontine Marshes. About the end of Uctobo*, 
when the great heats of summer, which render the plain 
unhealthy, have ceased, the poor and laborious peasants 
of the Apennines come down from thek mountains ia 
bands, and perform the necessary labours. Some few 
stay till May, but in general they return as soon as they 
hare finished their ploughing and sowing. At harvest- 
lime, which occurs about the middle of June, they de- 
scend again to the low country, with their family and all 
their baggage and appurtenances. 

I have before me an engraving copied from the 
design of Robert (in a collection recently published 
at Berlin), who has given the scene wiui admirable 
truth and nature. I have seen its very coun- 
terpart in crossing the Pontine Marshes; the same 
cumbrous cart, with its yoke of fierce-lookiHg buffidoes, 
and its motky load ; the same picturesque costumes, that 
make the women look as if they had walked out of a 
picture by some old Italian master ; the same gambols, 
ttiB same zampogna, or bagpipe, an instrument^ by the 
way, quite as common in all the mountdnous districts of 
southern Italy as ever it could have been in the High- 
lands of Scotland. It is common for a family to move 
with all Us members, from the hoary grandfather to the 
infant in arms, and to carry all their simple household 
voods and moveable property with them. The senior of 
the party acts as ** caporale," or head man, arranges the 
job with the &ctor or farmer, and receives the wases of 
his children and grandchildren. When they reacn the 
scene of then* operations they unload their car, and some- 
limes set up a rude sort of tent to shade them at their 
meals, and protect them from the dews at night. This 
care, however, is not always taken, and many of them 
eat and sleep without any shelter^ spreading ih&r 
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blaTikcts on the bare ip^und. They sometimes muke tetti- 
porary huts of bulrushes and canes^ which grow to s pro- 
di^iotis height in tJie moi'o marshy parts of tlie plaijt* 
Wheri© the soil is very damp, I have sometimes seen 
these liuts set a]wn poles at the height of m or eight 
feet from the ground. The occupants^ who only use 
them for sleeping, climb up and enter by an ftfierture, 
which is rather a liolo than a door- way : a atnictm*!* of 
thli kind looks like a glg«mtic bee-hive^ or an ludiaa 
wigwam set upon stilts. 

Ill the day-time, while the men and women are dl at 
Tvork, the children, where there are any, arc carried 
iifield, and set down on the ground near the reapers, 
for wolves are not unfretjucnt visitors in these marshes. 
The peculiar way of swaddling infants, \\hich is common 
in all the south of the Peninsula, has not escaj^ed our 
artist's attention. The little creatures 4tr© bound and 
wrapjjed round and round, until, in their lower extrenii- 
ties, they look like E^jjitian mummies. Though d:iis 
jjrajctice, by which the legs are confined and allowed no 
pliiyj should not seem a very judicious one, the peasants, 
and tlie laazaroni of Naples, amon^ whom it is e<|Uftlly 
prevalent, arc, gencmlly speaking, a remarkably iino- 
1 egged gencrataon. Spare is the food, and hard the life 
Jed by these poor mountaineers. Although y putting the 
best face on a bad business, tljey arrive piping and danc- 
ings, it is seldom that they can return in the same merry 
mood, the malaria fever being pretty eure to seixe one- 
lialf of them mitre or less violently. As soon as the corn 
is cut, the reapers make all the haste they can from the 
pestilential flat, which, by tlie month of July, becomes 
so dangerous tlmt few or none will venture to remain in 
the fields by night. The livid aspect of those few llimi- 
lies that are bound to the ffpot ia indeed a shock ing proof 
of its nnwholesomenesi?* We remember few things more 
pathetic than the reply that one of these walking s(>eetre8 
made to a tmveller who was struck with the abundant 
sources of disease^ and the sickly appearance of the peo- 
ple, *' How do you manage to live here?'* (€hme si 
mve ^ui) ^aid tlic stranger, *^ Signorj ^i mvore"--*^ Sir^ 
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we die." Yet some of our hurried, unreflecting tourists, 
M'ho have recorded their follies in books, fly out furiously 
against the ill-looks of these poor people, which they 
attribute solely to moral causes, or to their own bad tem- 
pers and evil passions, instead of attributing them to bad 
food and worse air. The pestilential malaria, which 
destroys the liver, and jaundices the eyes, face, and the 
whole frame, is not very favourable to good and cheerful 
looks. Place the best favoured, heartiest, and honestest 
of our English peasantry in these regions, and they will 
soon die or look like these unfortunate denizens. 

Some of the parties of reapers have many miles to 
travel before they reach their homes on the healthy 
mountains. They walk along in troops, the healthy sup- 
porting the sickly ; for it is only a few of the better sort 
that can command the luxury of riding in a buffalo-car. 
These vehicles are of the most primitive or rudest de- 
scription : one solid piece of wood, roughly hew^ed, forms 
axletree and axles, and upon this the wheels revolve with 
a fearful noise, of which our word " creaking "conveys 
no idea: they scream, shriek, and groan. I have often 
heard them at more than a mile's distance. The beasts 
that draw them are the most sulky and savage of all do- 
mesticated quadrupeds, and are sometimes known to 
throw down their driver and press him to death. The 
strength of this species of buflalo, which attains its 
highest perfection in the low marshy lands of the Roman 
and Neapolitan states, is, however, prodigious. A pair 
of them will draw an immense car heavily laden over the 
roughest roads, and across the bed of a river, if necessary, 
with the water over their shoulders. On such occaisions 
they keep their snouts erect, and above the water, blow- 
ing like hippopotami. In many parts of the country, 
where there are no bridges to cross the numerous moun- 
tain streams, all communication would be interrupted at 
certain seasons of the yew, if it were not for the strength 
and aquatic habits of these animals. 
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VENDEMMIA, OR VINTAGE 

Is the desj^ before us Bflrtfilcjtnmeo PinelU (in art 
Illtiinus Romanonjtn !) brings out, to the life, a few of 
those fiCTires and jncitlents which render parts of the 
Vendetiimla, or vbtiige^ in the south of Itiily so graceful, 
picturestjue, and clii^sieal, Thisj h ft season of joy, 
iiilarity, and frolic, in all countries where the vine ^o«s 
and ripens iu ^euerousi fruit ifj abundance ; and nearly ^ 
everywhere, some attempt, more or less happy, is mBd^J 
to get up Home rural Dwnifsm (vintage feast) or some 
semi-classical masquerade, with songs and other allusions 
to the Liber Palei\, the god of wine, the great Bacchus. 
Eut in Italy, and more particularly in the southern parts 
of that beautiful |>eninsula, where — in many seel m Jed 
districts at least— the old Italic and Greco J tali c blood 
has been hut com|mmtively little ming-led with the blood 
of Goths or Visigoths, Huns or Lombards, Normans, or 
any cdjer c>f the northern mees, the successive conquer- 
ora.fflTtlie country ; where the cltissieal ages fill as largift^i 
a jiortion of the popular traditions a® the Gothic or dark^ 
or middle ages occupy in the traditions of the northern 
nations, mixing copiously ^iJh religiotis rites, imd the 
usages, cereinonicsj and observariecs of domestic life, and 
irlving their point to jiopular proverbs, and furnishing: 
uut tiie vocabulary of household words ; where the con- 
stant view of ruijied tcmj)les, aqueducts, amphltUeatres, 
, mutilated statues, vases covered witli clns^aieal desigus^ 
and coins 4uid medals dug up out of the tsarth, ainl a] 
constant hearing of the natncs of towns and villagca^ ' 
mountains and streams, that have scanely varied from 
their designation in the days of tlie CoKsars, all serve to 
remind the jicople of the remote times when ilie ]m^mi 
mythology was not '* a cracd oivtwom," but the popular 
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belief; these vrntage feostB have a Tar more clafisieal and 
earnest eharacter. la minor particulars these Terj unlet- 
tered peasants not utictjmmonly travestie antnetit charac- i 
ters. They in variably talk of Virgil, not as a jioet, but 
m a mighty conjuror and neeromanccrj a sort of Frmr 
Bacon or Michael Seott. Of Ovid (Ovidius Naso) they 
only pretend to know that he had a very big nose, and a 
skil I m the black arts. Cic«ro, from an orator, states- 
[ man, philosopher, becomes m tiieir |jarlance a synonyni© i 
. for dandy, or for onythtng^ thut h yeiy fine : tliufi Cas- 
tiglione tells us that he once hoard a Roman peasant vtho 
was eulogizing his own jiickass^ e^tcUim in a rhapsody, 
** Ah ! sirs, when he ha& got on his new pack-saddle, he 
looks like a very Cieero f By another strange technieid 
. application of the word, every ragged illiterate rogue that 
[ acts as a guide and shows strangers the ancient sites and 
1 Tuina is called a Cicero — un CtceroTie, But thoug+i they 
I never iiead mythology in books^ibr books of any kind 
[are rarities among them, and very few or none of them 
[ Km read — they are orally acquainted with the names of 
I the gods and goddesses, and seldom make mistakes as to 
Itlie eirmraeters and attributes of the hij^her divinities of 
fihe classical paganism: their traditions, and the ancient 
Ifelics they see, almost witli the force of reality or of a 
eal Jxilief, give io Jove his tlimiderbolt, and to Jnno her 
Jiariot drawn by peacocks, her jealousy, und her ieolding 
'habits ; to Mars his helmet and B[>ear and tlie fate of 
twittlcs, and to Venus, bym of the sea, her matchless 
beanty of face and ibrm \ Ceres brings the rijie com 
Lihat waves in the field nnd gives sustenance to man, and 
|£acchus this wine that makes ^rlad his heart. Of these 
two last fabled divinities they will almost talk its of tlieir 
fitvourite or [>atron saints. From one end of Italy to tho 
Ifjther there are few exclamations more frequently in the 
I mouths of iho common people than the ** Per Baceo !*' 
ji(by BacchuB), although, bo it said to their credit, they 
Ifre not often his votaries to any excess in drinking. 
' The Vendcmmia, or Vintage, is a sort of rustic Car^ 
Deval, or Saturnalia holiday, in which, from time imme- 
, morial, they have been accustomed to allow themselves, 
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and to be allowed by their masters and superiors, a degree 
of liberty as large as obtained among the common people 
of ancient Rome, when they commemorated the freedom 
and equality which prevailed on earth in the golden 
reign of Saturn. As long as it lasts, the peasants em- 
ployed in it indulge in a truly Fescennine licence of 
tongue ^th all who approach or chance to pass by, be- 
spattering them with a!! manner of queer language, and 
pelting them with doggrel rhymes, without any re&rard 
to their rank or condition. When the wine is all trodden 
out in the wine-press— trodden out by the naked feet of 
jumping, frolickmg, roaring swains— the urime part of 
the festival commences, consisting generally of a semi- 
ludicrous, semi-serious, classical procession, and of a good 
repast at the end of it. On more than one occasion I 
have observed a rather nice attention to detail, and cer- 
tain delicate distinctions which were scarcely to have 
been expected from an ignorant, unread peasantry. 

One procession was really admirable. Bacchus, in- 
stead of being represented m the manner of our vulgar 
sign-painters, by a fat, paunchy, red-faced, drunken boy, 
was personified by the tallest, handsomest, and most 
graceful young man of the party ; his head was crowned 
with a wreath of ivy and vine leaves, mixed with 
bunches of the purple grape, which hung down the 
sides and the back of his neck ; in his right hand he 
carried a lance tippea with a cone of pine or fir-apple, 
and the shaft was entwined with ivy and vine leaves, and 
some wild autumnal flowers, the thing thus being, as 
nearly as might be, the classical thyrsus, one of the most 
ancient attributes of the god and his followers ; a clean 
sheep*s-skin, spotted with the red juice of the grape, in 
imitation of the skin of the panther or spotted pard 
which Bacchus is represented as wearing when he went 
on his expeditions, was thrown gracefully over his shoul- 
ders; he was followed by some silent, sedate women, 
carrying on their heads baskets filled with grapes ; by 
little boys, carrying in their hands large bunches of 
the same fruit ; by Bacchante of both sexes, who carried 
sticks entwined with vine leaves ; by two or three carrig 
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or carta, which had Ijotn y?«?cl to convey the ripe fruit 
to thb^ wmD-i>res«, r r^ by h ^mr of tall crcam- 

coloHrt?d oxen, wit? I i uirg€, diuk, pensive eyes to 
VFhich Homer ttiougUl it no db[)£fcmg:ament to Lximpurc* 
the cjt'S of Ibo wife of Jti|>iter,' and m the renr oi' all 
came Sileniis^ a fat old man with Iri' ^ Imnds 

besmeared with w»rte4f»(^?» iH^Btridiiig » J Tho 

Bacchimte lui . -^ . ,i . ,], frolicked, and kuothed 
lipjt>ariomly : md rolled ujjcin liis donkey, 

tingjn^ siiatcho'i r I , ,. ' : '^ . i;j 

1^ of Jtidierous gnni: i-t 

loudly abiising ev II nv<ritl 

m tlio throng. Bii ju and 

dignity of tlje trm v.... TIV-. ^.u...^A.u.i u. ., i -ho 
WU3 as graceful ^ A|k>11o, who share*! with J ty 

the ll^ktuiTiUJIll f)f P;ilTinftsLl^ uihI liin- ilirulK' :!■ of 

of J--'jiiT; Jfnao: i ■:.■' ;-■• f .■,,:.'•;...■■: ,.v :,.• -^-i- jiid 

shouts of the Oaischiinte, the son^? ai^d jokes of old 

Sllenos^ were mjngk'd with llie biml aod jiiifrtc of two 

or three tambourines, with the rural soutid of ' 13, 

and occ4isionaUy with the h]ik$t^ of a rraeked ' < - 

lookiojr trumpet^ ftod wilh tbe c ' t\ 

shoutings tif ftH the metv and wuti nf 
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BITORNO DELLA VENDEMMIA.— RETURN- 
ING FROM THE VINTAGE. 

J HAVE already given some aooounts of the Vendemmiay 
or vintage. 

But it is a large and joyous subject, full of striking 
incidents and pictures, and very rich in classical associa- 
tions. In the present desigpi Bartobmmeo Pinelli gives 
a group of grapeTgatherere and wine-pressers returning 
to Rome from their completed labours in the Vigne, or 
vineyards. At the proper season, after the ripening of 
the luscious grapes on the hill-sides, or a week or two 
before, — for, generally speaking, the grape to be turned 
into wine most not be too ripe — such groups are frequently 
encountered, coming in from the difierent colline or hills 
in the neighbourhood of Rome that are most favourable 
to the growth of the vine. At times they come from 
considerable distances ; but whether their journey be a 
long or a short one, they always contrive to come to the 
Tiber and into the renowned old city dancing and ^g- 
ing. When the distance from the vineyard is short, 
they will generally dance the whole way, only taking 
little rests between to refresh themselves with some 
bunches of the grapes they had been gathering, or with 
a little of the last year's wine and a slice or two of bread 
made of the Grannone, or Indian com. If you stop 
and ask them whence they came, the chance is that your 
ear will be charmed by some classical name, or, with on^ 
a trifling alteration, by the very name of some place of 
which yon have read in the ancient Roman poets and 
historians. And all round about Rome there is scarcely 
a river, brook, lake, mountain, or hill but retains its 
ancient name, nor is there a rock without a name. The 
** nulla sine nomine saxum " may still be repeated, and 
hardly is there a rock among them all but is famed in 
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poetry, histoiy, or tradition. Say to these vintage people, 
**Donde Venitef* Whence come you? and the reply 
will probably be," Vemamo da VeUetri** We come 
from V elletri (the Velitras of antiquity, that most impoit* 
ant of all the cities of the Volsci, against whom Corio- 
lantis waged his glorious warfare), or " We come from 
the hills of Albano," or " We have been gathering 
grapes on the hills of Palestrina '' Qhe ancient Praeneste^^ 
or *' We come from the hills by Lake Nemi," or ** We 
have been filling the wine-vats at Baccano," or ** We 
come from Tivoli *' (the Tibur of HoraceV Or perhi^ 
they are dancing from the hills of Veil, that once popu- 
lous Etruscan city, which stood as long a siege by the 
Romans as Old Troy did by the Greeks, and within the 
almost obliterated circuit of which the shepherd now 
leads his flock as in the days of Propertius :— 

^ None intra muros pastoris buccina lenti 
Cantat, et in vestns ossibus arva metunt** 

And you meet these joyous vintagers dancing on those 
ancient Roman roads, the Via Appia, the Via Flaminia, 
or the Via Valeria, which not only bear unchanged their 
old names, but which are still in many places paved with 
the large rough stone blocks which the conquerors of the 
world uud upon them, while here and there you find the 
ancient milestones erect and with their inscriptions unef- 
faced. Or if these people have been working nearer 
home, they are perhaps dancing from the Aventine 
Mount, or from the Viminal, or from the hills wluch 
slope down to the grotto and fount of JEgeria, where 
the Roman lawgiver met by night his friendly nymph 
and monitrcss, 

«< _.. ubi noctornffi Noma constituebat amicse/'f 

Some of the women and children of these vintagers are 
always loaded with the beautiful purple grape ; uid very 

* Lib. iv. Eleg. x. — *^ Now within the walls the horn of 
the herdsman sounds slowly, and they reap the fields among 
your bones." 

t Juvenal, Lib. L Sat iii. 
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lot'tcm, when the nature of the road allows it, there is in 
Itlie van of the profession or Bacchajialian dance a lofty 
leaiTO^ iilled wiibin witli the simple household utensils of 
I those who have been working at a distance from their ■ 
[homes, Imt covered overhead with hunches of grap 
llianging fmrn tall hoop, or tustefuUy festooned betwe 
I tall vme*poles. The larg^ey sedate, cream*eolourcd Oiceq^ 
I which dmw tlie ear have wreaths round their necks org 
I chap lets thrown on their homs^ and it is considered anj 
I appropriate grazia or grace that they should bear on theii; 
[ncek HT cbesi some broad stams of the ruby wine. Some 
* of the men carry large torches inade of the wood of th^ 
pine, which was e(|Ufllly sacred to Bacchus and lx> Nep 
tune, ttJid which, Irom its resinous nature, bums fr^i 
iind uiakes a good blaze. These pine torches are almos't 
facsimiles of those used in the ancient sacriiices and fe&«] 
tivals, and of wbich we find such frequent representations^ 1 
in ancient sculpture. The men carry them with a truly | 
classical grace. They are for the most part borne erect ; 
I but at times, as at the conclusion of a dance, or upon 
t isomitig in sight of their housea or their parish, ohurchf 
I they are waved in the air overhead with triumphaufej 
jitbouts, and 

** all the people fbllow with great glee, 

BhotitiDg and clapping k11 tbeir hands oa height. 
That all the air it fills, and flies to heaven bright,"* 

The Fescennine licence of language, and the rough , 
I jokes, often too praciical to ha pleiisunt, wbieb we hav#| 
I meritioned in speaking of our dear friend PolicineIIa,| | 
[are left behind in the vineyards and wincjjrcsses, where I 
(all the dancing consiata of jurapiug with nakeil feet on 
ttbc gathered grapes (the only process by whlrh the 
I juice is expressed for the making of the wine), and the 
I peasants now only eitbibit' their best dimi^iiig to thej 
liiccompaniment of thuir checrfuioat and best music j an4^ 
hf tiie stianger is now and then assailed with a jest 
is he passes the merry group, it is but a smooth and 
haj*m]ess jest. The \ endcmoua dance in it^'lf h fof , 

* Spei^ser, *Fut.'ry Queen/ 

f See present volume, article on the Burattini, 
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from being deficient in natural grace and elegance. The 
picture is generally beantifully and warmly cokrared, 
for reds, -scarlets, crimsons, and all the brightest hoes 
are found in the dress of the peasantry. Doubtlessly 
the dassicality of the costume is impaired somewhat by 
the men's hats, knee-breeches, and enormous shoe-buckles. 
For the last-named articles— the remembrance of which 
is wearing out in England af^er thirty or forty years 
of desuetude — the countrjr-people, as well of the Aoman 
States as of the Neapolitan Kmgdom, have an extra- 
ofdinary liking, and the bigger and clumsier they are 
the 'more they seem to their taste. If the bright metal 
of the buckle corers the whole instep and reaches neariv 
to. the extremity of the great toe, it is the more admirect. 
The women reckon- their fortune by the number of 
woollen mattresses, rings, ear-rings and gold chsuns they 
may possess ; the property of a man is often estimated 
by his shoe-buckles and walking-stick. A poor fellow 
who wished to impress me with a high notion of one of 
his neighbours' substanoe and well doing in the world, 
told me that the said neighbour's buckles weighed half-a- 
ponhd, and were of solid silver, and that he never went 
out of a holiday without carrying a gold-headed cane. 
Indeed the expression " Porta fibbie d'argento e baston- 
cino d'oro," or " He wears silver buckles and carries a 
gold walking-stick,": is a common idiom in the Nea- 
politan Kingdom, signifying that the man of whom so 
much is predicated is in the enjoyment of worldly pro- 
sperity. I am speaking in the present tense; but, 
alack ! great changes, I am told, are taking place and 
have taken place since I' sauntered away a happy time 
in the sunny South. This transition state encourages 
me to multiply these little recollections and memoranda. 
Such things are not recorded in histories, and are seldom 
mentioned even in books of travels. In a few more 
years they will have ceased to exist ; and in the manners 
and habits of men there is nothing that is, or that has 
been, but is worthy of some preservation. 
' My good-natin*ed old Roman priest, who dabbled in 
antiquarianisms and in poetry, being a member of the 
Roman Archseologrcal Society, and holding a crook 
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amon^ the Ar«idian Si*e[jlierds qb well, endeavoured to 
o£j]ium to me thai the procession of the returning vin* 
lagers, witli their dancing and music and burning: torciiea^ 
was notbiug: but b. lineal descendant or representative of 
the triumphal march of the God Bacchus while he was 
subduing India and all the regions of the remote East. 
** Look at our ancieiit basisi rilievi," said he, ^' and there 
you will see counterparts or prototypes of this scene — 
Bacciiiis, who was the inventor of triumphs^ seated in a 
triumphal car^ and attended by women dancing, men 
brandishing torches,— the panthers and tigers «rc out 
of cur picture because (thanks to the Saints ibr tbftt 
blessing) we have none in these parts; aiid the men 
and women arc well covered with elothes, as d^^ency 
requires : but jou will see thfitidl the rest h very like, 
and ijcrfectly classical." 

But my good old friend wasaeMoni at a loss in tracin|r 
these resemblances, or in iiuding ancient aud classical 
leasonB for modern usages. ** Why,*' said I to him 
one day, as we were passing a £ne :Qock of domestic 
geese that were waddling along one of the baiAki of 
file Tiber, ^* why do yom- peopfc in the soutli of Italy 
never eat this bird, which is esteemed very good i'om 
in France, England, Germany, and most other countries V*' 
He put his forefinger between Km eyebrowe, and thouj^ht 
for a while ; but he soon replit^d, ** Vi ' ' ' - 
1 will teli you why. Kver mM-e (hai <c| 

fune&t night when the geese suved thn ( m lU? 

Gauls J they have been bold rv lii' /' I 

objected to this derivation of tl' ■ ♦ »fif 

peasants treated tlio gecie with v. I 

ut times with great (Wburify f' ■, 

while uliv*?, of ibtdr quilla to > 

tealiKTH to [Bit irvbi < iidiJiai >f 

of tbem knew thr t 

the CupitfjI. *''IJ / 

must biiv ' i 

and fn \\- ■ ■ |i 

Ibu. 

I laiitd uut oi the kiIlijj: it a#^f<^J^l !>0i' **, wvt| 
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antiquary replied by asking me who knew whether the 
sanctification of the geese had not been given in some 
of the missing books of Livy, or in some other of the 
innumerable writings of ancient authors which have been 
lost for ever ? There was no disputing the point with 
him ; and I confessed to the never having investigated 
it. All that I know about it is, that, although the 
bird was by no means scarce, no Roman or Neapolitan 
peasant would, in my time, eat of a tame goose. Great 
Dlack snakes I have seen fried and eaten both in Ca- 
labria and in Sicily ; and the flesh of the wolf was not 
rarely put upon the table by the poor peasants of Lucania, 
Samnium, and Sabina — but gooseflesh did I never see 
upon table or platter. The feast of St. Michael is oele- 
mated as becomes so great a Saint ; but it is Michaelmas 
without Goose. 

On the confines of the Roman States I was told of a 
district where the people, in their vintage feasts, masked 
themselves with queer masks make of cork or bark, and 
suspended little figures on their tallest trees, while they 
sang old songs in honour of Bacchus. This must 
approach very nearly to the realization or continuance of 
a vintage scene in Virgil. 

** Nee non Ausonii, Troja gens missa coin!,** ftc. 

Or, 
** Th* Ausonian peasants who from Troy descend. 
Now uncouth verses with loud laughter blend. 
And with bark-masks, all rude and comical^ 
On thee, o Bacchus ! joyftilly they call 
And hang their votive puppets on the pine-tree tall.** 

* Georgics, ii. 385. 
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ROMAN AT^D NEAPOLITAN PEASANTRY, 
COSTUMES, AND CUSTOMS. 

r Baetoi^mmko PijfELLt, who designed the variotiil 

VgToups of brigands which are so well known, delineated | 

I with the same spirit and truthfulness the sports and pa»* ] 

f times, the costumes and the striking customs of the pen- I 

Sftntry of the Roman States, where, in many respects » tha 

living population bear the impress of antiquity, and arc 

probably but little changed from what the people were 

** When he from Troy 
Went up the Tiber," 

[The difierence in coBtume between one district and 

r another leads bat;k to the time when the Gampagna of | 

[Rome, and the hills that gird it, were divided into a 

[number of small, separate, and indejK^ndent states ; and 

^jn some few cases it marks as clearly the extent of 

those nimiiiturt republics, or patriarch ai kingdoms^ as 

they could be marked by Cluverius or the tiKSnt learned 

ron the subject of ancient geography. Each of these 

r districts preserves its own costume distinct from that of 

Litfi neighbours, and not the slightest change or variatioa 

I is allowed iii it. What we ctill * fashion* is an arbiter 

I utterly im known among the peasantry of the south of 

I Italy » Every man, and finery woman too, dress pre* 

cisely as their father and mother had done before them^ 

1 «nd as Uieir progenitors had dressed for ages, la some 

of the most rural districts there seems to have been. 

scarcely the slightest change either in fashion or material 

since the days of the Cfesars, or the days of the first 

consuls, or the still remoter times of the kin ply rolers i 

, the coats of the men arc undressed sheepskins with the 
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fleece on them, and the rest of their attire is made of 
flax cultivated in their own fields, spun with the distafi^, 
and woven with a loom quite as simple as any that could 
have been in use even in the days of Homer, by their 
own women. In several parts of the Campagna of 
Rome the dresses of both sexes are identically the same 
as we see represented in basn-rilieri and other scalptures 
in tly; Vatican, or in the great gallery at Florence, or 
in the splendid museum at Naples, so rich with the spoils 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii. The same antiquity or 
identity of 'costume is found in innumerable districts of 
the Neapolitan kingdom ; but the most striking instance 
I remember was one Aat fell,' nnder my own observ- 
ation at Psestum. In making some dight excavations 
near those glorious old temples : — 

** They stsnd between the moontBins and tiie sea ; 
AwAiI memorials, but of whom we know not I"* 

— that were ancient edifices before the time of the first of 
the Caesars, the workmen discovered a great many female 
figures beautifully executed in fine clay, or terra cotta^ 
and the costume of these figures, which must have been 
lying buried at that spot for some two thousand years, 
was the same, without the slightest variation, as the 
dress of the living female peasantry of the district. 
Thus in traversing the country which was ancientiy 
the abode of the Lucanians, the Brutii, Hhe Apulians, 
the Samnites, the Volscians, the Latini,the Veians, &c., 
the traveller may fancy liiat the thin and scattered 
population present to the eye nearly the same appear- 
ances as the occupants of those regions presented to 
their Roman conquerors centuries before the Christian 
era ; may, in the midst of ruined temples and amphi- 
theatres, aqueducts and tombs, flatter nb imagination 
that all things have not perished under the tooth of 
time ; that the most ancient customs have been preserved, 
in spite of foreign conquests, wars, and devastations: 
tiie heart and aSections of man, his predilections and 

* Rogen's Italy.' 
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habits being so much stronger than the strongest work 
of his hands. 

In the present design, Pinelli, as he usually did, unites 
a custom with costume. The little children in the 
basket, carried on the heads of the female peasants, 
who might pass for Roman wives of the time of Cornelia, 
the mother of the Gracchi, are placed and carried in a 
manner peculiar to one or two districts only of the Cam- 
pagna of Rome. At least we never observed the curious 
practice in any other i)art of Italy. The baskets made 
of osiers that grow by the yellow Tiber, or the streams 
with classical names that fall into it, or that in too many 
cases run wild over the solitary waste, to form the 
Pontine Marshes and malaria, are lined inside with rough 
cotton or uncombed wool, that the little bantlings may 
lie softly and comfortably, while, to prevent their throw- 
ing themselves out, the basket is crossed at the top by 
narrow bands of platted straws or small osiers. The 
little urchins, in short, are secured nearly in the same 
way as our stone jars are secured in hampers. With 
her infant on her head in one of these curious baskets, 
a paesana'yfiW trudge for miles to fair or market, or to 
take part in the labours of the field, much too large a 
portion of which falls to the females in Italy ; or to tend 
the flock, or to go to mass on a Sunday or saint's day. 
We have seen them, when the infant has been sleeping 
and perfectly still, take their distaffs from their girdle, 
and go along spinning and singing, balancing tlie basket 
on their heads without any help from the hands, and 
apparently without any exertion. Water is nearly 
always carried home from the fountain or the rivulet in 
the same manner ; and then the hands are never used 
except to put the vase or vessel upon the head. The 
women of India have this last fashion of carrying water ; 
and various English artists have delineated their graceful 
elastic forms, and the easy and seemingly instinctive way 
in which they balance and carry their large light vessels. 
In the south of Italy these vases, as I have said, are often 
found of the graceful, and timly antique forms; and 
nothing can exceed the case and gracefulness of some 
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of IhosR who are seen bearing the in. The material is 
generally of thfi I'tmrsest kind ; but would thai our Stuf- 
lbr<i$liire jjotters adopted their elegance of fonus 1 

There was one fine young- woman that I used fre- 
quently to notice at Rome some years ago. She waa^ 
fnvhat they called, in their language, which calls almoatl 
everytbiiJg by a fine oi' sonorous name, a * Corriere/ ori 
Cotirier, her occujjation simijly being to bring letters,! 
k^or messagei, 'or small parcels, or a basket of fowls or 
rquaikj as it might be, from a if ill age at the loot of the 
liills, an oflset of the AjMinnines, and to carry back froiii 
Rome other letters j messages ^ or pai-eela- She was, 
, in short, postwouian and carrier united, and the only 
[laediuui of communication between her lonely village 
'^and the eternal city, Twicft or Ihrice a wccls, under 
the burning sun of July, or under the deluge-like rains 
of September J this hard-toiling woman made two Jour- 
neys u week to and from Rome, her -village being some 
sixteen or eighteen miles from the city, and always she 
carried her last-bom child i[i the basket on her head, 
lUlispoaing' of all her other urtides in a iipht open wicker 
basket which she carried in her hand. The [>oor creature 
(but wo doubt whether the term ought to 1>b applied to 
<*ue possessed of ruddy health, a kughing eye, a most 
buoyant and <jueen-Uke stop, and a look that seeuied to 
say r* Labour i^ light when we toil for those we love*) 
' tised, on arriving at the city, to suckle her child by one 
r of the guteSj then leave it in charge of an old woman, 
* and go and execute ull her little conunissions, (Generally , 
in the evening of the same day she was seen taking her 
depuHure, loaded as she came, with ber little one on her 
fd, her wicker liaskct in her hand, and the traveller's 
Bison going with hcr^** May the blessed Virgin ac- 
_fli|mnv thee on thy road t " 

An oilier of Burtolommeo Pinelli^s designs of mingled 
eustoras and costumes exhibits the picturesquely attired 
peasant-women from some village on tJie hilU which gird 
in the Roman Camfiagna and the Pontine Marshes. The 
style of the bead-drapery — which consists i^imj^Iy of a 
hroiid linen napkin or towel gracefully folded, and with 
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or without a fringe — is common lo many districti through- 
out the south of Italy , though hy n» mt^ns to aJi of 
tliem. Ill ordiuary cases tbe iringe is but a loosened 
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part of the Imetj napkin ; but the better-conditioned of 
tbese paesaot? ol^oti displaj on Saints' days and Giomi 
di Fesia (hoi ii lays) fringes made of »ilk and gold thread. 
AlliiQUgh they call it by the very homely and un poetical 
^name of towel (^tovogUa* ts hence we have derived our 
word^ or the name of the thing with wliich in-e wipe oar 
liands and faces)} or by the name of il pmtno (the claih) t 
'" is female adornment tig-ureseonspkuously in die pojiuhu' 
amatory poetry. The love-smitten Rotiian or Neapolitan 
swain sings of it, when describing the charms and grueet I 
Y hh beir idolo^ m our primitive English and K^uotdakl 
on g -makers used to sing of the *^ flowing auburn hair/* ] 
* lint- white locks," the blue ribhoni to tie up tlie bonnieJ 
hair, the snood ^ &c* But thc^e soy them swains are J 
" Hqh very hold, figurative, and almost Orieutal in tiieirl 
inguage, making a groat d«al mure of tJieir fair one** I 
inen towel liian our songsters and sonneteers ever ven- J 
;ured to make of flowing \\dr or silken ribbon, I have 1 
eard them compare the towel to a ship or sail at sea^ to 
a siunmcr cloud, to a comet, a star, the looon, the froth, 
aiid foam ou the sett-shore, the snow on the mountiiin-top, I 
the glory mund the head of li Ssunt, the very head-gear ] 
of the blessed Madonna herseli, that 

" Maid, yet mother, 
Goddess, yet woman — like none other. 
That Ktill nemembereth in Heaven 
The Jieart^ — the hopes to iroman given," 

c remember hearing an amorous or musical peaiaut 
from the old hi 11 -town of Capaccjo, singing on the shedT- 
iide of one of the massy columns of the P^stan Greek 
■mpIeB, and using this bold figure, in his Neapolilau J 
,tOJS — 

** Deh ! qnanao tu metti 'sta tovaglja bionna. 
Ml pan un' antenna in auto maie!'' 

* Tovaglia is not provincial or patois, but good Tuscan, 
But in 'l''U£Gan it siguifi«^s uotbing but a towiL The Bomans, 
I Fetnsnber right, dften e^ll ihe tovaglia or (laniiQ, ia 
mla^ which, iu pure della Cruscft Italian, signiiies the \ 
Vbandkerchief. 
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<* Ah ! when you put on your white* towel, 
Yon seem to me a ship on the high sea ! " 
These rustic verses are transmitted orally from gene- 
ration to generation, and are preserved solely by memory : 
neither type and press, nor even pen being employed to 
keep them from oblivion and give them what poets call 
immoi*tality. They have, in short, been preserved like 
most of our nursery rhymes, and, like some of those 
simple productions, many of them are evidently of con- 
siderable antiquity, and are likely to remain in the popular 
mind for ages to come. Some of them, not of the 
amatory kind, are not much to be commended. The song 
most in vogue among the lazzaroni of Naples is all about 
catching fleas— 9Xi art in which they have great practice, 
and in which they have attained to a rare degree of skill. 
As Mr. Halliwell has made an incomplete collection of 
our nursery rhymes, so several Italians nave made partial 
collections of their popular songs, writing them down from 
memory, or taking them from the lips of the singers. We 
believe that the best of these collections is the one published 
about ten years ago by the Cavalier Visconti, entitled 
^ Canti Popolari della Marittima e della Campagna ; ' f 
but even this is very incomplete, and is confined to a 
small part of the Roman States. • It does not include the 
Marches of Ancona, or Umbria, or the most mountainous 
parts of the States of the Church ; and we have generally 
observed in Italy, as in other countries, that the inhabit- 
ants of mountainous regions are more addicted to music 
and song and tradition than are the dwellers in plains. 
The Neapolitan collections we have seen are confined 

* The word bionna (in Tuscan, or pure Italian, bionda) of 
' course means light brown or blonde ; but as the linen head- 
napkin is always bleached, and generally kept clean and of a 
snowy whiteness, our Capaccio friend must have turned 
iianca (white) into bionna for the sake of a rhyme. 

t The Marittima is that part of the Boman States which 
lies on the Mediterranean (not the Adriatic) shore ; the 
Campagna is the Campania of Rome, which stands between 
the Mediterranean and the mountains, including the lower 
ranges of the latter. 
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almost entirely to the Catfcti Popoiari of the city of 
Naples, the Camnagtitt Felice, and the rest of tlie 
province of the Terra di Lavom ; but every other 
provmce, and nearly every district in it^ have, together 
with a disritictlve costume ibr their woojen, some [mr- 
tieular song or songs oF their own. There are a tew 
Cittiti or canzoni tlmt are sung all over the Neapolitan 
kingdom. Among these are the well-kno>vn Tapentelia^ 
beginning 

"Sei hellik, sei buonaj &ei tutf ameroca ; " • 

and the droller ditty^ 

*' La liina sti in niiozs^o lo marc. 
Mamma mia murUime tu:t 
Fig^ia mia che t' aggio h diiref 

Mamma mia peneaeL Ivu 
E la luaa fita in nile^^o lo mare T* 4o. 

•* Tlie moon is in the mkldle of the sea : 
Mamma mmc, get ine li Imsbund 1— 

Dftnghter mine, 'whom have I to give thee ? — 
Mamma minep think of that your&eif. 

And the mooa is in the middle uf the sea ! " 

Except Mr. Charles Matthews— the clever son of a 
tilever father— who has resided in the south of I Inly, and 
, whose other imitittions of the strange maimers of the 
' Neapolitans (including that of their tarentella or Tia* 
tiooal dance) arc all perfect in their kindj 1 never tnet 
with the loreigner that could do toiemble justice to 
iheao strange wild popular songs, or sing them as they 
are sung by the common pco[)lc in the land of the vine, 
fht myrtle, and maecaroiti. A traveller might spend hh 
time worse than in eollccting^ these primitive, in edited, 
imprinted compositions, throughout the Feninaula; but 
the task would require a perfect farailiarity with the hu- 
morous and numerouij patois or dialects of Italy, for, in 
this particular^ as well as in the costume of the women, 
tliere iesome variety or diflference in nearly every diitrict ; 

• Thou art beautiful, thoa art good, thou art all amonjoa, 
or made to be beloved. 
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while, between the Piedmontese and Milanese in Upper 
Italy, and the Neapolitan and Calabrian in Lower Italy, 
and the dialect of Sicily, the difference is so great as 
almost to make the dialects appear distinct languages. 
The Milanese have made more than one collection of the 
popular songs in their own patois ; and a collection of 
Sicilian songs, of the rudest and most primitive sort, but 
with occasional beauties mingled with their quaintness, 
was published a few years ago at Palermo. But in addi- 
tion to these old household verses, the productions of 
unknown and unnamed peasants, the Sicilians possess — 
also in their own beautiful dialect, in which the soft and 
sweet Italian is made softer and sweeter still by the 
multiplication of the softest-sounding of the vowels — the 
exquisite, the classical songs, pastorals, and piscatory 
eclogues of the Abbate Meli, whose verses are more 
honeyed than his name, and who, more than any writer 
in any language, merits the designation of ** the 
modem Theocritus," which his admiring countrymen, 
and the Italians generally, have long bestowed upon him. 
Meli was no cold and pedantic imitator of the Greek and 
Latin poets ; his pictures are all pictures from real life — 
from tne shepherds and husbandmen he saw on his own 
native hills and in his own familiar valleys, and the 
fishermen and mariners on the bold Sicilian coasts — and 
they are as true and faithful in their way as those of our 
great painter of humble life, Crabbe. His love-songs, 
in the vernacular dialect, are familiar to every Sicilian, 
however lowly and unlettered be his condition ; and they 
have all been set to music for the favourite native instru- 
ment, the guitar.* His Doric notes, as compared to the 
Tuscan, or pure Italian, are like Bums's sweetest and 
softest Scotch compared with our standard English. But 
the song upon a paesana's head-cloth has led me into a 
digression. 

In some districts the tovaglia, or panno, is raised con- 

* Meli died, at an advanced age, in 1816, shortly after 
coUectiug and publishing an edition of his works, in seven 
volumes. 
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siderably from the beud^ and is kept in its poEition by a^ 
large silver pin or bodkin from twelve to fifteen ini-hen 
long, and ornamented at one end bj beirr^ WTOUghti 
into the shape of the feather end of an armw, or into 
Bpuie other grureful form. The most beautiful and tlje 
tno^ perfect s^peeimens of tliese head-drcaaes are to be 
Been m the islands of Isebm and Procidn* 

Next to the head -gear the holiday bod diet* of the 
[^aesane is mo$t noticftaole and most pieturesqtie. Thia ' 
[vSLfi of the ftttire is often tastefully embroidered, 
£vnd the material of the embroidery is not un frequently 
gold or silver thread of the purest kind. And it is 
i^urioua to observe that in their ringrs, enr-riogsi, and 
other omamentij the? [KJoreBt of these peasantryj if they 
JIOSS0SS any eueh things at all^ have toem always matle 
of the pirrest gold or silver that can be procore^l, The 
workmanship is often mxigh, but the material is always 
rieh» Our fH>werfidty alloyed jeweller's gobl^ wluUever 
mi^ht be the beauty of the workmanship^ wotild excite 
the contempt of these bumble matrons. These facts were 
well known to the lawless soldiery of Bonaparte » and 
nmny a mamnding Frenchman lost his life for huviog 
insulted these women and for having- torn the massive 
iToId ear*rinfrt from their cars iind their rings fronj their 
fingers. When the wars of I he French revolution suc- 
ceeded half a century of peace and prosperity, the better 
elaaa of the Italian ptjasaotry w ere well provided nith 
thcie and other feminine ornaments ; and few were the 
houses withont a little plate for the tabicj or without it* 
(silver crucifix. Wars and revohitiofis, a constantly in- 
creasing taxation, and impolitic restrictions upon the free- 
dom of tmde^ have swept away most of these indications 
of prosperity; but stilly far more rem ;/ms than a hasty 
ohacrver would be inclined to believe. The way to judgM 
of the fact is to attend some of the great rural festivals^ 
w hen every paesana displays all the finery" she possesses, 
1 have seen^ in some of the -emotest districts of the 
Moman and Neapolitan states, on thcie har«l- working and J 
hard. faring jieasant women more gold ear-rings and rings 
[ihnn would have Blled the bushel measures which IlannibaF 

K 2 
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is said to have filled with the rings of the Roman knights 
and consuls that fell in the disastrous battle of Cannes. 
Tlxey generally descend from generation to generation as 
a sort of heir-looms. Some of them show by their work- 
manship, and by the consumption of the gold, which 
long wear and friction have occasioned,, that they have 
not beenmade in our days, but have been worn by those 
who have long been dead and forgotten. When a young 
paesana marries, a list is taken of such articles as she 
brings with her to her husband ; and in the provinces 
nearest to the city of Naples it used to be a common 
thing to insert in the simple marriage contract an obli- 
gation on the part of the sposo to conduct his sposa every 
year to two or more noted festivals (leaving ten or a 
dozen others to chance, or to the goodman's good-will or 
pleasure), where one of the lady's greatest delights would 
be to display her gold and her corals, her best head-dreas 
and her embroidered boddice. The most noted of all 
these festivals (which, though accompanied with singing 
and dancing, eating and drinking, and with a shouting 
and noise which must be heard to be understood, have all 
originated in and are connected with some saint or Ma* 
donna worship, or some religious ceremony) is that of the 
Madonna of rie di Grotta, which is held in the city of 
Naples, or rather in the Posilippo suburb of that densely 
peopled capital, close by the entrance of that grotta or 
tunnel which the earliest Greek conquerors and coloniats 
cut through the tufa mountain of Posilippo to open an 
easy road from Naples to the ancient town of Pozzuoli, 
the still more ancient Cumae, where the Sibyl had 
temple and mysterious shrine> and to the matchless coast, 
where, at a later period, the Roman patricians, the 
richest and most luxurious conquerors of tne world, built 
the town of Baiae, and raised tnose splendij marine villas 
whose basements are now seen deep under the surface of 
the water of the bay. The pencil of Mr. Uwins has 
made the walls of English houses and galleries live and 
glow with some of the joyous, sunny scenes of this far- 
famed festival, and has familiarised untravelled English- 
men with some of the pastimes of Pi^ di GrQtta ; but it 
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vtnitd require many pencils and * gr^dt varii^ty of toleat 
and artistic power to do anj thin^ like full justice to 
that festiviU of festivals, 

One of the greatest charms of the great Neapolitan 
ti^te arises out of the variety of the oostiimcs of* tlje 
woidcn, and the disttnt'tivi* style and t:h[iracter of tiarh. 
A practised eje— auj person who has rambled about the 
cjountry with his eyes Opcn^cuii tcll^ by the costume, 
the district, the oioiiivtMinj hill, or valley, or the sea-^hore, 
town, or village^ or the island fronj which each of the 
comuiing^lin^ ^oups have corac to enjoy tlusffwr^to heata^ 
this blessed day! Whivt we call fashion is utterly un- 
known to these paesane ; every woman dresses precisely a.^ 
her mother and pandnioiber did before her \ and one 
f^istrict newer aaojits or copies from the costume ot 
Hoother. That custom of w can ng^ the (;ast- off worn-out 
Hothcs of their betters or tlieir superions in the adven- 
titious circumstances of rank and fortune, which too ofhti 
gives such a licggarly, incongruous, grotesque appearance 
to our own peasantry, and which commonly drives all 
their native picturcsqueiiesa from the Irish itcoskintry, is 
equally unknown to these Italian peasants, whether males 
or females. An Englishwoman may be seen makings hay 
in a tattered niuslin dress that has once been worn by a 
duchess or a eountess or other modish danje ; an<l nothmg 
so common as lo see an Irishman driving pigs in what 
was once the exquisi{cly*cut cxuit of a dandy, or the 
blaek, trim coat of a clergy man. But a Roman or a 
Neapohtan peasant, or any man or woman of any of the 
rural districts of Italy, would no more think of wearing 
such things, or putting on any dress except such as 
belongs to their condition and locality, than they would 
think of laftooljfg themsehea and going without any gar- 
ments at ajIL A psiesana would consider that she was 
degraded iind disgraced^ that her caste was lost, and her 
reputation gone for ever, if once she were forced to ^hnw 
herself in the dress (whether span new or cast-ott) of a 
city madam, or in any other attire excepting that which 
Iser mother had worn and taught her to make. Perhaps 
I here is some close connection betweeii these ancient and 
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deep-rooted feelings and the superior quality of the rags 
which we import from Italy for our paper manufactures. 
There the rags do not go through the wear and tear of 
many successive grades and conditions, ending with the 
lowest and poorest of all. In England the old-clothes 
men are mortal foes to propriety ot costume ; and when 
an old coat has gone through every gradation here, a 
lower still is found in the sister island, and it is shipped 
off for the land of the shamrock and shillelagh.'*' 

* The most curious exportation, or the most carious use 
made of the article exported, I ever heard of, was this: — 
Our dealers in cast-off things or second- hand commodities 
(and Foote was wont to say that a coffin was the only thing 
that could not be bought and sold second-hand in Englimd) 
were at a loss to know where to find a market for second- 
hand judges' and lawyers' wigs. A skipper engaged in the 
coast of Guinea trade thought that the negro-chie& might 
like them. He took out a few. Never did small speculatioii 
turn out better I The negroes were all mad for the wigs j 
and other shipments were soon made. My informant saw a 
meeting of negroes, where every chief, naked in all save that 
and a clout round his waist, wore a flowing wig, which had 
once done duty on some learned pate in Westminster Hall. 
For all that I know to the contrary, this trade with the 
negroes in cast-off wigs may still be going on in full force. 
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NATURAL FOUNTAINS IN THE NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF ROME. 

Of the Fontana di Trevi, or the other great public foun- 
tains which give magnificence, and beauty, and coolness 
to the city of Rome, I say nothing. They have been 
well described by Eustace, and have had the charms of 
poetry and romance thrown over them by Madame de 
Stael. I speak only of the founts and swelling streams 
which are the special resorfs of the peasantry. These 
are numerous in the hilJv country behind Rome, and 
simple, unostentatious, and unadorned by art, as Juvenal, 
in his time, wished tlie grotta of Eeeria to be. In the 
bosom of the hiUs about Tivoli and Albano, and Castel 
Gandolfi, and on the lower ridges of the towering Apen- 
nines, which slope off into the bleak Abruzzi, the pedes- 
• trian traveller may come suddenly upon secluded foun- 
tains which seem to have served Ovid for his description 
of the natural mirror in which Narcissus gazed himself to 
death. 

FoDS era;t illimis, nitidis argenteus undis, 
Quem neque pastores neque pasts monte capellee 
Contigerant sdiudve peeus : etc.'* 

or. 
Pure from all soil, the silver fountain made 
A mirror, pieturing forth the pendent glade ; 
No tramplmg herd, stray kid, or, ruder still. 
Shepherd or Shepherd's crook, disturbed the rill : 
Nor drooping branch, nor plume of bird unclean. 
Nor leaf deciduous in the lake serene 
Baffled its smoothness. All around was spread 
The freshest verdure, by its moisture fed : 



* Metamor. III. 407. 
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Above, impervious to the noon- tide beam. 
A shelterea wood o ercanopied the stream. 

No inconsiderable portion of the life of a Roman 
paesana is spent at the fountain, or brook, or river-side. 
Thither she goes morning and evening, for the supply of 
water necessary for her family uses ; there she washes 
her own and her husband's and children's clothes, and 
there ofttimes on the Sunday or Saint's day morning she 
completes her festal toilette, making the clear water sup- 
ply the place of a mirror. There too she meets her 
neighbours and talks over the events of the day, the 
humble but not always unexciting occcrrrcnces of the dis- 
trict (for the brigands are sometimes abroad, or an old 
feud has broken out between this village and that, and 
blows have been given and knives drawn, or some wild 
buf&iloes of the Pontine Marshes have been killing their 
herdsmen). The fountain is to the women what (in the 
larger villages) the barber's shop is to the men — the 
place for sauntering and gossipping. [In the days of old 
Rome the barbers were the greatest gossips, and their 
shops the great gossipping pkces of Rome. They are 
so still. But the people of better condition — i galantuo* 
mint — in the small towns and villages, where there are- 
no coffee-houses, congregate and gossip in the spezierie, 
or apothecaries' shops.] Every evening some group or 
other is found collected round the spot. The earthen 
vases, often so graceful and so classical in their outline, 
are deposited upon the stone brink, to be filled, one after 
the other, and the women, giving themselves up to the 
genius of the place, discourse volubly, and faster than the 
water flows. Now and then the picture is improved by 
the arrival of some hind with his tall cream-coloured 
oxen " fatigued with the plough," or of a shepherd or 
goatherd with his flock, or of some muleteer that stops to 
slake his thirst and refresh his mules, or of the collecting 
lay-brother of some Franciscan, Cs^puchin, or other mo- 
nastery of the mendicant orders, who is on his way home- 
ward, and must be home before the bells have done 
chiming the * Ave-Maria,* but who, nevertheless, must 
find time to take his bisacciOj or begging-bag, from his 
shoulders (well or ill-filled according to his luck, per* 
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siiaaivcneas, Or ciiTumstances), to rest btmself for a T??hile, 
mid copfimnne with the matrons and damsels cliisteoDg 
round the fbutitain, Scencn of this sort constantly pn^- 
?*»nt tliemsdves in the Roman slatjes and the Nt^apohtan 
kingdom ^ as al?o in the sonth of S|)ain (where many of 
tho fouutains are works of the Mimrs) and (only ^ith 
some triflings differenees) in Greece, Turkey, and alj 
through the East. The Jmintitin, or tho well — like Jbat 
outsltie of the town ofSomAria, to which the womisn with 
her water-jM ciime to draw water, when ** JesuB, being 
wearied with his journey^ sat on the well/' — is, in all 
these coiintrieg^ found outside of nearly e^ery town and 
village. It is here^ ufter the heat of the day, that the 
yilla^e g^ossips congregates '* Cnm tihi wi tepidus piures 
admoiyerii aures^^* or when the cooling sun calls forth 

It? the Roman states many of the fountains— though 
the stone- work ho injured and Ihe sculpture on them 
defaced— arc at least as ancient as the days of Homce, 
are shaded by the tree he so much admired (the i!ex), 
and are worthy aJtogcther of the praise bestowed on the 
Fon5 BandusjECT whoso water, clearer than glass (spim^ 
(Mior Vitro) J gushed, with a cooling sound, throutth 
hollow rotk^. As the bright but brief twilight fades 
away, the women ^ collecting their washed eloihes or 
balancing their vasea on their lieads, walk hotoeward 
with an erect gait^ the gossips suspend their long stories, 
and singly^ or in little groups, the parties disappear, 
with their Stmta Notief or "Good (or holy) night to 
you 1" 

Another district uncommonly rkh iu founlainSj with 
the most picturesque accessories, is beyond the Neapoli- 
tan frontier in the long, winding valley of the river 
Voltunio, the Yultumus of the lionian poetu aucl biis- 
toriana. ^ 

Deicending by that vallef from the Abruzzl towards 
Capua aiul Naples ^ or following the rowtti which Tlan-* 
nibal and hia Carthaginians once took, you pass through 
the Dticieni town of Ificrma, which was famed in the 
Sitcial War, and through the Btlll more itncloni towo of 

£.3 
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Venafro, where the flesh of the wild boar is as plentiful 
and as savoury as it was eighteen hundred years ago 
when Horace sang of it. You also pass by or under 
various quaint old villages which stand on the acclivities 
or summits of the mountains on either side the river and 
valley, and which partially occupy the sites of towns of 
the Samnites. Some of these villages exhibit traces of 
their ancient Samnite walls and towers, or present the 
picturesque ruins of feudal castles, and all those which 
Stand on the mountains' sides have one or more old foun- 
tains, filled by some of the innumerable springs which 
rush from the rocks and trickle down to the Voltumo. 
In Isernia there are three or four public fountains, en- 
closed and decorated with the common native marble. 
At Venafro, which lies on a much lower level, at the 
foot of a wooded mountain and only a short distance from 
the right bank of the river, the fountains are more numer- 
ous. And here a local peculiarity enhances the beauty 
of the scene. At Venafro, and in no other town in the 
kingdom that I ever visited, the women make use of large 
copper vases for drawing and carrying home their water 
from the fountain. These vessels are gracefully shaped, 
and are kept as clean and bright as burnished gold. The 
women — the fair sex are always the water-drawers in 
these regions— carry the vases on their heads, nicely 
balancing them, ana never using their hands and arms 
except to put the vase on their crowns and then to remove 
it at their journey's end. And, in this manner, the 
maids and matrons of Venafro will carry a vessel full of 
water, over rough, rocky roads or paths, and up the steep 
side of the hill on which good part of the town is built, 
without spilling a drop of the water. As the costume 
of the district is pre-eminently picturesque, and the 
Venafritane are unusually well-favoured and well-made 
women, the moving picture at eventide is altogether 
charming. The last time I arrived at that antique and 
^ost romantic town was on a glorious summer evening, 
nigh upon the Ave-Maria. The day had been excessively 
hot. 1 had been almost baked or broiled on my horse in 
riding from the town of Castel di Sangro (where towers 
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and frowns the most picturesque ruin of a baronial castle 
that eye ever beheld) and across the bare rocky ridge 
which separates the valley qf the river Sangro from that 
of the Voltumo. But as I descended into the latter 
valley, a few miles below Isemia, I got again into ver- 
dure and a most refreshing and delicious coolness. The 
rapid current of the Voltumo, which, throughout its 
course, is one of the quickest of rivers, created or carried 
along with it a corresponding current of fresh air ; a 
thousand little brooks and streamlets, fed at their 
sources by the melting snow of the loftier and more dis- 
tant mountains ran foaming and sparkling down the hills 
towards the river, as if they were racing to see which 
should be the first to reach it ; some boys were driving 
home flocks of frolicksome goats from the thy my hills, 
and the hinds who had been a-field were returning into 
the town with their very primitive implements of agri- 
culture over their shoulders. As I rode by them every 
man's hand was to his sugar loaf hat, and a short saluta- 
tion on every tongue. As I came to the skirts of tlie 
town I saw the women with their bright-scarlet boddices 
and picturesque head- gear trooping to or from a fountain 
with their large copper vessels so gracefully poised, 
and I heard the cooling sound of plashing waters on every 
side, and the voices of the youngest or merriest-hearted 
who were singing on their way. Other troops, on their 
road to or from another fountain, presented themselves, 
now crossing, now mingling, now separating, like figures 
in a stately dance ; and every woman of them all carried 
her head erect like a princess and on it her gold-like 
vase. 'Twas a scene to paint, not to describe in words. 
The recollection of it compensates in full for the cruel 
persecution I that night endured from the gigantic fleas 
and grosser vermin of antique Venafro. 
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ROMAN AND NEAPOLITAN HORSES. 

The modes of travelling among the peasants of the 
Roman states vary according to the nature of the country. 
In the hilly and mountainous parts they use mules ; in 
the Maremma, or marshy country which lies near the 
sea, they make frequent use of cafrij or carts, which 
have wheels of an enormous diameter, and which are 
generally drawn by buffaloes ; and in the great pastoral 
plain of the Campagna they sometimes travel in waggons 
drawn by oxen (which are for the most part of a pretty 
cream or fawn colour, and which only require a little 
attention to be stupendous animals, for they are big- 
boned and of far greater height than our Engfish oxen) ; 
but much more frequently they travel on horseback : and 
here, as in other pwts of the south of Italy, curious me- 
thods are frequently employed to make one horse carry 
a whole family on his back. One contrivance is to have 
a pair of panniers like those put upon our asses. When 
this is used, the children are stowed in the panniers, the 
husband sits astride on the shoulder of the horse, and the 
wife sits astride behind her husband — and not unfre- 
quently there is a third forked rider sitting over the 
horse's tail. This is considered a very rustical and poor 
way of travelling. In other cases, instead of the pan- 
niers, a framework of wood, not unlike that on which 
our army surgeons carried their medicine-chests, instru- 
ments, &c., while serving in the mountainous parts of 
Spain and Portugal, but still more like the great wooden 
machine which the Turks and Arabs put on the backs of 
their camels, is slung over the back of the horse, from 
which it depends on either side like panniers. On each 
side of this frame, two or more persons, as necessi^ may 
require, seat themselves, as in a chair, their legs hanging 
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down to within a short distance of the ground : the bridle- 
rein is held by a man who sits on the back of the steed. 
This is called riding with ease and comfort, con agio e 
commodita, I once travelled this way from the poor 
and desolate town of Brundusium (now Brindisi) as far 
as the posting road which rims from Lecce to Naples, 
being unable to procure any other conveyance ; but I 
bargained for less than the usual load, and so we started 
and made the journey with myself and portmanteau 
on one side, which were pretty equally balanced by « 
Capuchin friar on the other. Great attention is required 
as to the keeping of a proper equilibrium. They will 
often make up for a deficient weight on one side with 
big stones. But, being rather a careless people, such 
precaution is often neglected, and then one of two things 
ensues — the over and unequally loaded horse falls on ius 
side, or the hardeUo turns round on the horse's back, 
and first the heavier and then the lighter side fall amoDg 
the horse's feet. I have more than once seen a com- 
pany of travellers in this predicament, not without beine 
amazed, and at a loss to conceive how one single animiu 
could carry such a troop. The Trojan horse could 
scarcely have held more than the number twice told 
within his capacious oaken ribs. 

It should seem to require a very big and strong horse 
to carry either the wooden bardello or the panniers and 
its accompaniments : yet, generally, the horses in the 
south of Italy, though strong and capable of enduring 
^eat fatigue, are not distinguished by their size. There 
IS, however, rather a large breed in the Campagna of 
Rome, as also in some parts of Apulia and Capitanata ; 
and horses of this breed are in great request in the many 
districts where there are no wheeled carriages, and 
where, properly speaking, there are no roads. Yet it is 
by no means a rare thing to see a poor miserable-looking 
hack carrying four or five peasants with not less discom^ 
fort to them than toil to nimself. One would think it 
pleasanter to trudge on foot, but these people of the plains 
will never walk if they can in any way be carried ; and 
to say the truth, the heat of the climate, for at least six 
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tht of the year J renders walking- vory eiisbauiting^ 



; bygone tlmes^ but times not at all remolej some of 
the Itoman aiid Neapolitan nobiJity took ii pride m their 
studi, and bmd beautiful horses ^ some for t be sad tile and 
some for draught. The Borghese family had a remark- 
ably fine bpe<jd, of a eupioua bron?.e-like colour^ with 
beadsi neck a ^ manes^ quarters, and legSj resembling the 
horses which Guido^ lo bis immortal picture^ put to the 
t^r of Aurora. It was fi(jurishing and numerous as late 
, us the year I7S3 : but during the war^ and sponutions of 
[ the French Revokilion, the brood mares were carried off^ 
I the whole stock was dispi^rsed, and the type, as far as we 
I eon Id discover, entirely lost. As the French invaders 
I helped tbem$e!vcs, it is probable that most of the Bor- 
I ghese steeds perished in b«ttle or under the toils of the 
, tiiai*ch. There were crosses of the breed as well iu Tns- 
! Ciiny and the Neapolitan States as in the States of the 
CUurch ; but a pure unmixed Borghese 1 never saw. 
It was tt common nod a barbarous custom in the south of 
Ita^y to put a distinctive mark on thorough-bred horses 
^ by burning them on the flunk with a red-hot iron, on the 
ffaee of which was cut the owner's crest, or a royal crown* 
or some other device. The poverty coiisc<^iient u|jom 
wars and revolutions, and the establishment, in good jKirt 
of the PcniTiflula, of the French law of inheritance^ which, 
I in a few generations, must utt<>rly brc^k up the most 
\ wealthy fiimilies, has prevented the n^-formalion of good 
] studs, or any extensive attempt to restore the old breed^^ 
I ing establishments In Italy* Here and there an amateur m 
I found sufficiently favoured by fortune to liave the moan 
jdf bestowing some attention to breedings but, taktnfl 
I ill the Fen insula, their collective number is but simdf 
The oTdy horses now bred in tb^ Campagna of Rome are 
[ of a mixed and middling- breed, l*hey aru all bJack : 
^ their form H neither decidedly bad nor dmdedly ^ood. 
They are alt entire, and by no means delieient in spirit. 
Occasionally a faor^e of truly admirable qualities is found 
among them. Ifi these railroad days it sounds ridieulimg 
to talk of the ipeed of any other mode ol" travelling ^ bui 
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a quarter of a century ago I thought it was rare potting, 
that between Rome and Naples ! I certainly never saw 
so much speed attained by post-horses in any other 
country, not even in England, and when the post-boys 
were promised double fees. Most travellers will remem- 
ber the " Scampatori" or " runaways," of the Pontine 
Marshes. They were all Polcdri— colts or very young 
horses — hot, wild, vicious, and almost unbroken ; hot for 
spirit, wind, and speed they were very often astonishing 
creatures. The mischief and the danger lay in getting 
them put-to. Very often they had just been caught ai)d 
brought in from the marshes, or from the great plain 
beyond them, which is almost as wild as a desert of 
Arabia. It would often require half-a-dozen men to har- 
ness a pair of horsos and to prevent their bolting when put- 
to. With four of these snorting, neighing, kicking and 
biting equininc devils, the task of putting-to was tre- 
mendous ! There would be a couple of fellows at e^ery 
horse's head, holding on with all their might, while the 
]>ostilions were getting into their saddles ; and then, the 
riders being fairly mounted, there was a whoop and a 
scream, and away went the Scampatori like an arrow 
from a bow, starting with a gallop, and rarely if ever 
moderating their pace until they came to the next post- 
house, some twelve or fourteen English miles off. 
" There is nothing for it," said an old ]Neapolitan priest, 
" but to sit still and say, ' The Lord have mercy upon 
us.' " As for stopping, there could seldom be question 
of that, for the poledri had generally the bit between 
their teeth, and the mastery over their riders. Luckily 
the road was, for many miles, broad, and as smooth as a 
bowling-green : but for a long space there was that ugly, 
deep, draining canal, cut by Poi)e Pius VI., running 
close by the side of the road ! The post-masters gene- 
rally kept these poledri in store for the English ; " for," 
said they, ** your Milordo always likes to go iast, and he 
knows what horses are." 

The number of horses kept on the vast pastoral fiurms 
in the Campagna is a very striking feature of that 
economy. It was not unusual to find from three hun- 
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dred to Tour hundred horst^s of all Boris tm one farm. 

Many of these, perfectly wild iiiiti unbroken , seemed to 

|1>© kept for no olner puqxMe than that of tbreshing out 

[the corrif this pnmitive and rude luannor of thresnini^ 

Ehelng- eomrnod throughout Italy. On these immense 

barms, no factor, no capo or h&ad of a conipariy of kerds- 

lii>eii, ni> cattle-driver J ever thinks of walking on loot. If 

ibe has only to go a quarter of a mile, he vaults into his 

cumberaome antitjiinteJ saddle. They may be said to 

pit&s mom than half of their time on hor'Bebatik. The 

factor of a friend ^ who was showing- nie over a tami, 

^itopjied and tSell a-panting betbre we had gone two hun- 

Mired yards. " For the infantry,*' said he, ** I am bad, 

Itmt 1 atn good on horeohack \" and so he proved himself 

Jto be when we all mounted. Th& stable is gtmenilly Df 

ftn immense ske ; and besides tho^e tliat are out, there 

ire iiwraya a certain number of horses within , addled and 

Jfcitted, and ready to start. Thus mounted, the factor and 

npiier men l»eing armed with iimsket^, and the henJstnen 

nd cattle-driv'ers with long laixces, they ^llop over tht 

\}m\§^ looking ut a distance \ttry much like a rnaraudiuf^ 

and of wild Arabs. Some of these farm-borsus are dd 

nd w«li trained, and singularly patient and docile^ often 

remaining many hours in vedette without heir*^ lastcned, 

Rtid ex{)o&ed all the while to the great beet, and tho 

terrible persecution end rage of the gad-flies, and of 

Other flifts bigger and sbariier than we ever saw them 

lelsewlM^re, But many of tiiL^ steeds are poMri, whose 

aper and babits I Imve described. Some ol the cattle- 

i rivers break in and train these colts, when they are in* 

k^odcd lor fiaddle*honscs ; when destined for draught, 

*hey are sold in their wild state. 

'rbo horses of the Camnngna are sent into Home in 
their wild fitate, like the Highland and Welch jionies 
that are driven to our fairs and markets. A French 
l^riter miy& there ai-e coachmen in Rome well Fkillt>d in 
"bwflking to these wild horses* 1 confess, for my own 
part, 1 could never ii^e any great skill in their rough 
'training* Before putting tlie bit into the jjolcdro** 
mouthy they fasten on him n heavy cuiid>rTsome head«^ 
fitall, with a semicireulur piece of iron which parses over^ 
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his face a little above the nostrils. This clumsy piece 
of iron has jagged teeth which bite into the flesh. A 
rope, strong enough to lift an anchor, or a long thick 
thong made of buffalo's hide, plaited, is attached some- 
times to the back of the head-stall, just under the colt's 
jaw, and by tugging or jerking at it, the poor creature 
is terribly punished. At other times, as when the colt 
has to make his gyrations, the rope is attached to a ring 
in front of the head -stall, this ring being often fastened 
to the jagged piece of iron. These Roman breakers — 
and their brethren of the kingdom of Naples are not a 
whit better — treat the colts they have in training as the 
old Muscovites are said to have treated their brides, on 
their first taking them home. The very first thing they 
do is to give them a terrible beating. This, they say, 
takes the devil out of the poledri, and makes them know 
and be afraid of their breakers. When the young 
creature's spirit is very high, they often reduce it by 
starving him almost to death. After a due course of 
discipline of this gentle kind, they fix their long rope to 
the head-stall, and take out the colt to some open level 
spot of hard ground. The trainer-in-chief holds the 
end of the rope, being aided in that oflBce by two or 
three assistants ; and while he stands in the centre two or 
three or more bare-legged fellows make the colt run 
round in a circle by belabouring him over the flanks and 
loins with an instrument which bears a much closer re- 
semblance to a flail than to a whip. The flexible part, 
attached to a long wooden handle which may be called 
a pole, is generally made of the heavy buflalo-hide, 
twisted and knotted ! It is often two or three inches in 
diameter, and always a cruel and detestable tool. They 
not only beat the poor animal while he runs round the 
ring, but they bellow and scream at him, making noise 
enough to terrify him into madness. This efiect is in- 
deed sometimes produced ; and the poor colt, instead of 
describing the prescribed circle, goes off at a tangent, 
laying prostrate those that are holding the rope, or 
dragging them after him. When the runaway is reco- 
. vered they give him another beating, and then stop his 
provender for a day or so. It was not uncommon to see 
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he poled ro bleeding copiouslj from the forehead and 

htise, where the jaggf^d iron had khien into hmi^ and 

from the flanks and loins^ where the flttiU had taktti out 

nieces of the skin* Wc have seen these break hig-ringt 

^ot>k more like a piuce where horses were kilJod than one 

>here horses were to be trained, the blood lying thick 

ttpoo the gfroand^ as in a knacker's yard. When they 

hive run the ring for s gooci many "days, a heavy bar- 

llclloj or wooden saddle, about twice the size and four 

^nies the weight of that we see ased in En j^;! and, ia pat 

fon the cult*3 back, and reins, fastened to rings on tlie 

jagged iron, arc thrown over the pi-ojceting strms of the 

bardellu to make the eolt hold his bead up. Thos ac- 

eoutrcfJ, he is again made to g:yrate, and some attention 

^s paid to his ^>aces. If he breaks into a gallop, he is 

Ttrought back Into a trot by g^etting a blow of the flail 

icross his fore*legs. If in cantering he puts what ia 

tconsidered the wrong leg foremost, he gets another 

•flwingeing bWw over the leg in fault. After due course 

of diseipline of this kind^ and when the jHJor creature 

trembl«a at the sight or at the voice of the breaker, a 

bit of the Turkish or Mameluke fashion » but a great 

deal heavier and longer in the drop, ia pot into the 

^niouth, being almost stnmg enough to break the jaw of 

An elephant ; and with his bead tightly reined up» he is 

made to walk about and to stand for a certain number of 

hours in the stable. But it ii* in most cases before this 

^Btage that recourse is had to a tremendous Ofieratlon in 

rorder to give that curve of the neck whri^h is so uidver- 

fially admired in Spain and Italy^ and indeed most other^ 

feountries. To give length to the course^ a number or 

itroiig ropes arc spliced or tied togctticr : one end iB < 

^fasiened to the head-stidl, behind the coitus juw^ and the 

Pother is made fast to a firm -set wooden column^ or to an 

'Iron ring secured to the ground: the colt is brought 

near to the column or ring, the rope being so disjxjsed 

id to run out freely ; and then bang go the Hails [ aod^ 

'out scream the voices of the men ; and away goes thc^ 

terrified colt, running at the top of his speed until be 

runs out all the rope, and eomes down on his side its 
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though he had been shot through the heart. They call 
this breaking a coil's neck, and the wonder is that they 
do not break it mortally. But this, they say, gires that 
semicircular form which the neck of every gentleman's 
horse ought to have ; and it was in vain to tell them 
that the same curve might be produced by other and 
gentle means. When the colt has carried the bit in his 
mouth for a few days, a heavy demi-pique saddle is put 
u|K>n his back, and the breaker or one of his aids, ac- 
coutred much in the fashion of a South American of the 
Pampas, adventures in the saddle and puts him to his 
paces, taking especial care to make him lift up his legs 
very high, without being very careful whether he puts 
them down again on nearly the selfsame spot. It was a 
joke among the English in Spain that the horse of a true 
or fashionable caballero would caper five minutes over a 
cabbage-leaf without crossing it. The same joke might 
have been applied at Rome and Naples thirty vears 
ago ; but now, at Naples at least, your men of distin- 
guished fashion imitate the English in horsemanship as in 
dress and other particulars, and generally ride English- 
bred and English-trained horses, sneering much at the 
steeds of their fathers and grandfathers. If the poledri are 
intended for the carriage, after being ridden for a short 
time upon that tremendous bit they are put to some heavy 
carro or cart, and worked in it for some time, each young 
colt being mostly coupled with a grave old horse. They 
are then put to a lighter and proper carriage, and their 
breaking is considered as complete. If they only arch 
their necks, show a good deal of mane, are broad-cnested 
and veiy round in the hind quarters, have a long and 
very thick tail, and lift their legs up to a very unneces- 
sary and fatiguing height, they are very much admired 
by the Romans. 

The inevitable consequence of this harsh training is 
that the horses are ever afterwards bad-tempered and 
vicious — mischievous wretches that will resort to every 
horse-trick to throw you off, and that will kick or bite at 
you when you are down. In the course of a very long 
and varied experience I hardly ever knew a Roman or 
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KeapGlittiR horse tbat Usui ^ohq through this break in j.% 

^^hut WttS sulky or vicious. At times we found them ex- 

^■i^eBBively dull and stupid, as if iheir spirll hud been 

^■broken aa well aa their necks ; hut even these slugrgards 

would upon It fiivourablo opiJonuTiity pluy mine toul 

trick or other. To all the arguments I coulcl adduce 

from the ditifcrent ajstem of breaklug mad in Euglaiwi 

and other count lies^ an(i from the con^eijuent dl(feronc« 

of temper In our horses, their constant and unvarying 

answer was, *' You cut all your hor?ea ; our horses are 

»plL entire, and so are devils \u spirit, and requirj? iroui 
m that which they get," But the Arabs and TurkE 
never cut their iiorses, and yet their horses art! as gentle 
and good tern pe red 0$ the best of our Enghah ones. It 
is as rare to meet vi ith a vit^ioua horse in Turkey » 
with a thoroughly good-tcmjiered one in the south 
ItaJy, Except a certain Arab mare at Constantino pie' 
which had once b£?longed to the eccentric hd,.i\y lltrster 
Statiho|)e^ and which may poesihly have been affected hy 
iome of her ladyahiji's eccentricitiestj or may not have 
b^n 90 gently trained as it ought to have bwcn^ 1 do not 
remember ever to have ridden a Turkish horse, Barb, r-'' 
Arab, that could be eaited decidedly wicked. Thei 
creatures, though spirited and free to go, are generally" 
as quiet end as good-naturtnl m lambs. Tins pentleneas 
of temper is owing to gentle nurture and training. The 
Arab brings up his high-bred colt like one of his family * 
he is tiiken into the tent when the weather is wet or 
cold, he is ttic day-mate of the children, an amulet is 
hung round hia little neck to preserve him from the in- 
fiuence of the evil eye, he is cleaned and combed qmtc 
aa often &s the children of the tatnily, and quite m 
gently ; and when in hnh he is corrected with as roocb 
mildness as if he were his mapter^s son. The Turki, 
and even the Mctors, though apt to be so passionate and 
€rocl towards men, are universally calm md gentle to 
their horses ; beginning their traininiaf when very youngs 
but not putting them to anything Jike work until they 
are four years old* Thus their horses hardly ever re- 
quire anything even like what is culled breaking in Eng- 
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land. The affection existing between these Eastern 
horses and their masters is the subject of many a tale as 
true as it is touching. 

That the same gentle treatment, if begun equally 
early, would have the same effect upon the fiery horses 
of Home, Naples, Calabria, the Capitanata, and Apulia, 
tliere can be no rational doubt. Without having any 
pretension to jockey -skill 'or the science of the stable, I 
m my time trained and rode two colts, one a Calabrian, 
the other an Apulian ; and as they had never been 
through the hands of the breakers, or subjected to any 
of their barbarous treatment, they turned out as docile 
and as gentle as could be wished. The Calabrian, who 
came with a bad character from his dam (but all the 
Calabrians bore rather a bad reputation for ill-temper 
and vice, though prized for other qualities), became in 
a very short time the most trusty and pleasant steed and 
companion. Moreover, on the great farms and among 
the country people, where men took up the colts in the 
rough, and bitted and saddled them without any of the 
tortuous preliminaries — neither flailing them, nor neck- 
breaking them — the horses were very generally good- 
tempered. Those of the fattori in the Roman Campagna 
and in the great pastoral farms on the plain of Apulia 
and the contiguous districts were eminently so ; ancl yet 
at the same time full of spirit and capable of bearing im- 
mense fatigue. It was in riding across the great Apulian 
f)lain on our way to the beautiful recesses, forests, and 
ake contained within the hollow shell of Monte Gargaao 
— the Garganus of the ancients, where the north winds 
roar among magnificent oaks, as in the days of Horace* 
— with a dear friend who had served in roland and in 
Russia, who had seen much of war, and ought to have 
written about it, that I was particularly struck with the 



.... Aqailonibus 
Querceta Gargani laborant. 

Lib. ii.» Od. 9. 

Garganum mugire putes nemus. 

Lib. ii., Ep. 1. 
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(jualjtiea of these rustic horses, and the good mardal 
qualities of their riders, A lajge band of thetn came 
galloping over the plain, crossing tmr road or track (for 
road there waa none) ut right angles ; soino of their 
goads or spears were carried erect like a laiice in rest j 
others were couched a£ if the drove of buffaloes they 
were going in quest of were already in tight ; the Hjugh 
harses kept up a Hue charging fiaeej and the m^n, who 
were hardly ever out of the saddle , sat uj>on them like 
fearless and exeelleTit riders. ** See i*' &aid my triend, 
*^ these are the Cus^ck^ of the south, only better 
mounted than the Cossacks I i^aw in the cainpttign of 1812, 
Here is a light irregular cavalry, ready made and equip- 
ped. These fellows are bom to and brought np in the 
profession of the lance. There are some thousands of 
them in Apulia alofle. If the independence of this 
country ia ever to be fought for, these are the men to 
fight for itj and to be employed in harassing an enemy 
01* an advance or retreat. They have hardly anything^ 
to iearn ; the habits of their daily life are the habits of 
the Polish peasants, that ibrrn the only really ^^ood 
laucera in any regular European army j the lanee is aa^ 
natural to their hand as k ia awkward to others ; and seo * 
bow they ride and how well their long- tailed horses ai^ 
in band— you might gallop them round a table." This 
quality in the horsea, which partly depended on the 
bits to which they bad been trained, was frequently 
matter of surprise to me. It is very needful that they 
should be well in handj and able to turn quickly on their 
haunches^ for the long homed cattle are frequently wild 
and dangerous, and the sulky and cunning-looking buf* 
falo— that looks much more eunning and even more 
savage than he really is^will often resent a priok with 
the goad by aa heeling suddenly round, and charging at 
the horse with his lowered horns, ^^y, without any 
fm-ther provocation than that of being disturbed in the 
bogs or swampy places in which they delight to wallow, 
they will rush upon the herdaman and his steetL 

It is a fad knotvn to all the survivors of tiie Russian 
campaign of Uonapartej and meutiootsd in most of the 
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histories of that disastrous war, that the horses which 
the French had drawn from the south of Italy, from the 
sultry plains of Rome and Apulia, and from the burning 
climate of Calabria, bore the excessive cold of the 
Russian winter better than the horses of France and 
Germany. It was the same with the men : in propor- 
tion to their numbers a great many more Italians re- 
turned alive than Frenchmen, or Germans, or even 
Poles. Physicians and philosophers explain this by a 
doctrine of absorbed and latent heat. Englishmen and 
Scotsmen who had resided many years in Bengal have 
told us, that on their return home they suffered much 
less from the severity of winter than their friends who 
had never left this island, and who had been exposed to 
all the rigour and changeableness of our climate ; but I 
believe, they have always added that their stock of iro- 
' ported heat soon expended itself, and that at the second 
return of an English winter they suffered more from it 
than their home-staying friends. But, after all, we teke 
it, the vigour and spirit of these Italian horses had a 
good deal to do in helping them through the snow- 
covered plains of Russia,"And across the ice-bound Bere* 
zina. 
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